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Victrola XVI, 
$200 | | Other styles 
Victrola XVI, Qs a on ee 
electric, $250 = Cs Victor and Victrola Mc CORMACK 
Mahogany or oak Yi. $10 to $400 re 


Tis worlds greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted 
singers and musicians who are the favorites of the music- 
loving public; who by reason of their exceptional brilliance 
are universally recognized as the world’s greatest artists. 


Their performances in your home are all due to the 
wonderful achievements of one instrument—the Victrola. 
The artists themselves have chosen the Victrola as the only 
instrument capable of bringing their superb art into the 
home in all its natural beauty. That is why they make 
Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. hing U. Si: As 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distrib 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


remastnet westaite, Wietes Beeorte cos To insure Victor guality, always look for 
Victor Needles or Tangs-tone Stylus. on the famous trademark, “His Master's Voice.” 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot It is on every Victrola and every Victor 
be safely played on ieachines with led Record. It is the only way to identify 
c jibe genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 
or other reproducing points. . 
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FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO f 
NOTED SPANISH TENOR A 
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The C.assic Lute of the Troubadours 





HE passionate power of Constantino’s tenor in 
“La donna e mobile” from “Rigoletto”— 


Slezak’s matchlessly dramatic rendition of “Lohen- 
grin’s F'arewell’— 


These two arias will be enough to convince you of the force 
and reality of Columbia Records. A great voice like Slezak’s or 
Constantino’s, or Sembach’s or Bonci’s or Fremstad’s or Jorn’s is 
just as great on Columbia Records, with all its might and power 
preserved. 





In force and splendor, in strength and beauty, Columbia Records 
by great opera-singers are the counterparts of life—realzty/ And 
this “mirroring of life’’ is the same in every class of music recorded | 
on Columbia Double-Disc Records. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia 


Records 
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3 John B. Campbell Article by William Alfred Corey successfully, to make people know what 
j The Home in the West 43 you havethere, in all ways. Go on, glorify 
4 The New-Old Houses of Santa Fe Ruth Laughlin Barker your Pacific Slope all you please. You 
Do You Know the Guava? Elma Ione Locke | will have at least one reader ready to 
Growing Trunks Form Summer House swallow every word, and to vote SUNSET 
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A City Man’s Conception of the Country 68 Auice B. FARWELL. 
Drawing by J. Argens | 
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| SUNSET and its contents can’t be beaten 
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Ad-Letter Contest Awards for August 


It was a most difficult problem for the judges to select the prize-winning letters in SuNsEt’s Ad-Letter Contest for August, for there were 
so many smashing ads in that issue and so many letters came about the various advertising announcements. They have awarded the 
prizes as noted below, although there were many other letters that seemed almost equally to share in the honors. The readers of SUNSET 




















have found that this contest is more than fun—that it has an educational value that stimulates an appreciation of the great work the 
national advertisers and advertising writers are doing. 
Look over this number of SuNsEt. Note the attractive, forceful announcements and write why one of these appeals to you. 

Do not write concerning one of SUNSET’s own announcements for we cannot consider letters relating to our own advertisements. 

Below are the prize-winners for August, and a reproduction of the first three prize-winning letters and the advertisements to which they refer. 
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First Award—Alaska Steamship Co. 


The Alaska Steamship announcement on page 93, 
August Sunset, strikes me as the best piece of adver- 
tising in this number. 

First. The whole conception of America’s Great 
Circle Tour is pictured there on the page. One 
glance reveals it all: the big luxurious boat you travel 
on; the points of interest touched. as shown by the 
map. In short, the ad affords an instantaneous but 
accurate conception of just what the trip is; a broad 
vista of the whole voyage is placed before your eyes. 

Second. The ad makes a shrewd appeal to that 
most universal of all human characteristics—love of 
romance. It calls attention to points of historical 
interest covered by the trip; refers to the Spanish 
Main of Buccaneers and Pirates Bold; the West 
Indies, rich in lore and beauty; it speaks of the blue 
Caribbean with its tales of stolen riches, Kingston, 
Jamaica, Havana and Cuba, “Pearl of the Antilles.” 
There is not one of us whose imagination is not in- 
stantly stirred by these seductive suggestions! If 
the truth be known, each of us harbors a secret long- 
ing to view the scenes of the much-told tales of the 
old Spanish Main. Just think of this wonderful trip 
through the Panama Canal and the blue waters of 
tropic seas! 

The mere suggestion of these things is superlatively 
fascinating to me. That ad-writer certainly under- 
stands human nature; he did a mighty good job in 
this instance. 

Mrs. M. Nevitie, Washington Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. 


FAIRY SOAP 


¢ 
“Powe pou'a little Fairy in your horke?* 5 


Second Award—Fairy Soap 

Nothing could be more effective on a hot August 
day than the Fairy Soap advertisement in the August 
issue of SUNSET. 

The picture is dainty and artistic, and attracts the 
eye at once, while the sentences of the text are clear, 
concise and convincing. 

The falling of the water upon the cake of Fairy 
Soap at the bottom of the page produces an effect of 
cooling cleanliness greatly desired at this season of 
the year. The bubbles show a fairy-like, easy lather- 
ing quality—every one wants a soap that lathers well. 

A feeling of reliability is established by the phrase, 
“Skilfully made of choice materials.” The text de- 
scribes a soap in a few definite, effective phrases; a 
soap which the public wants. “Its rich, creamy lather 
cleanses quickly, thoroughly, agreeably.”’ In the three 
words is said what the public wants—a soap that will 
do the work quickly, do it well and at the same time is 
pleasant to use. 

It gives the just-fills-the-bill feeling. It makes you 
want the soap. In my mind this advertisement is a 
worthy achievement because it creates a demand— 
the sole purpose of advertising. 

EmMALEE Brownina, 4830 Leduc St., St. Louis, Mo. 


























Third Award—National Biscuit 


As a careful housewife, I shall have no peace of 
mind until my kitchen pantry boasts the kind of pre- 
paredness so cleverly advocated by the National Bis- 
cuit Company’s advertisement in the August SunsEr. 

Oh, the delightful and telling simplicity of that ad- 
vertisement! No superfluous illustrations to tire the 
eyeand distract the attention! No unnecessary read- 
ing matter—just the suggestively simple statement: 
“Guests are coming,” po a picture of the charming, 
smiling daughter of the house, her arms loaded with 
goodies with which to entertain those guests. 

‘The National Biscuit Company has succeeded ad- 

mirably in attracting attention with the minimum 
mental effort on the part of the reader. The adver- 
tisement is clean-cut and prepossessing in appearance. 
The names of the different varieties of wafers are seen 
at a glance owing to the effective grouping of the 
boxes in the center of the picture. The boxes them- 
selves, in their trim wrappers, suggest cleanliness and 
purity of the product within—a first consideration 
when purchasing anything in the food line. The 
phrase, “‘Guests are coming,” prominent by reason 
that it is the only printed statement in the whole ad- 
vertisement, affords a special reason for purchasing the 
wafers advertised. 
_ This advertisement fulfills its mission by drawing 
instant attention to a desirable article, and by secur- 
ing future customers through a decidedly ingenious, 
rational method of presentation. 

Mrs. Anna B. Mezquipa 969 Pine Street, San 
Francisco. 











In addition to the letters reproduced above, special mention and cash awards of five dollars each were voted to Margaret King, 


AWA R D S O F M E R IT—*; Sutter Street, San Francisco, who wrote concerning the Territorial Hotel Company’s announcement, and to F.H. Valentine, 


Ridgewood, N. J., who wrote concerning the Sacramento County advertisement. Special mention is due many contestants whose letters were devoted to the attractive announce- 
ments of the Rubberset Company, Ivory Soap, Great Northern Pacific Steamship Company, Cudahy and others, but space forbids. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 


RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until December, 1916, issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunser Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad,and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the August Con- 
test. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in August. Study them as models 
for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the October Sunset must reach us not later 
than October 20th and the awards will be announced in 
the December issue of Sunset. 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address.. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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Fairy Soap produces a rich, free lather in any kind 
of water; its cleansing qualities are most agreeable 
and refreshing. 

Fairy Soap is white—pure—made with expert skill 
from carefully selected materials. 


~The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears 
( ® down slowly to the thinnest wafer. 
z } ® | (THE NK FAIRBANK company) 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
























































Indian Lover’s Hymn 


By Constance Skinner 


Decoration by Maynard Dixon 


Sea-Song and Storm-Song 

And drums of the night, 

Drums of love’s footfall beating through the dark; 
Wind of my pulse and a breaking tide, 

And my cry the one note, the one note, 

Piercing the sky like a star over thee 

O See-Gooltha maq-ha-ten-tle, 

See-Gooltha with the two high breasts! 


I am come as a river between hills, 

Meeting the sea among cliffs— 

O Waters surging to Waters in the monotoned might of the war-chant, 
With the sod sounding back, 

And thy voice—! sweet to the hunter’s ear 

Is the shrill arrowed hawk before the wind! 

O See-Gooltha maq-ha-ten-tle, 

Thy kiss opens the dark 

And the moon unfolds in thine eyes. 


Thunders of breaking day— 

Long foaming surf-lines of light 

Sweep the morning beaches, 

Blown by winds that march and sing: 

Tall winds, with hunters’ feet, swift and trackless, 

ria eg 2 the light from Kunae’s* eyes 

And the laughter from his mouth— 

Red is love’s glory on the forest 

As a slain moose. 

O See-Gooltha maq-ha-ten-tle 

I arise from thy heart, 

My lips lift, from thy kiss, 

Flame-bright wings of new desire spreading to the Sun. 

Give thy hand and leap with me o’er thy threshold to the Good Ground! 
Run with cool palm to palm pressed, breasts beating, 

Thighs by fleet thighs flashing, down the white swaying shore. 
Brown feet and crags and trampling pines, 

Tread to the sound, 

Of Sea-Song and Storm-Song 

And Drums of the Dawn! 


*Kunae: Supreme One. 
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UJ Across the Editor’s Desk W 


NTIL November fourth the Common Citizen 

is king. The rubber stamp is his sceptre, the 

voting booth his throne room. There, with his 

little cross, he will decide who shall and who 
shall not be among the elected. There, also, he will 
decide whether future plum puddings shall be served 
with or without brandy sauce. And the question of 
sauce with or without brandy is arousing a great deal 
more interest in the Far West than the tariff, Mexico 
and Americanism put together. 

In Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Ari- 
zona, Utah and California the alcohol question in one 
form or another is once more in the foreground. In all 
these states the strategy and tactics of the ancient 
fight follow the old, approved lines. The dry campaign 
in these states differs in no wise from similar battles 
fought in Kansas, Nebraska or Alabama. But in Cali- 
fornia a new element is injected into the drive. 

California, unique among her sisters, has built up a 
wine industry whose product finds a market ,every- 
where in the world in competition with Europe’s most 
aromatic and expensive bottled cheer. he wine 
industry is an important part of the Golden State’s 
economic fabric; agriculturally it stands in the front 
rank. It has been aided and encouraged by the state 
for half a century. Now California is wondering what 
effect prohibition will have upon its vineyards. 

Around this question a raucous controversy has been 
going on since state-wide prohibition was first pro- 
posed. Allegations and counter-assertions have been 
hurled back and forth as thickly as shells around Ver- 
dun. To get at the actual facts, to determine the 
economic effect of prohibition on California’s viti- 
cultural industry SuUNsET sent Walter V. Woehlke out 
into the grape country. 

Mr. Woehlke is an authority on Far Western agri- 
culture and horticulture. For many years he has given 
his best thought to the problems of production, dis- 
tribution and selling confronting the farmers of the Far 
West. His trenchant articles on agricultural con- 
ditions have appeared in the best magazines and farm 
journals of the country. He knows whereof he writes. 
The result of his investigations, appearing in-this issue, 
is well worth careful reading and close attention. 


ONSTANCE Skinner, whose “Indian Lover’s 

Hymn,” decorated by Maynard Dixon, appears 
on the opposite page, was born in British Columbia, 
and brought up among the Indian tribes of the North- 
west. Through early association and impression, the 
young girl gained an intimate knowledge of Indian 
lore and character. Her father was a government 
official and he was wont to take the eager child with 
him on his rounds of the tribes. The girl became 
friendly with Indians who sang songs and told legends 
and when eventually she tried to interpret their work 
in English, her sensitiveness to the rhythms of the 
originals gave individual form to the pale-face ver- 
sions of the primitive poetry. Although very difficult 





for the layman to catch, the beat and tempo that char- 
acterized the utterance of the Indian bards are carried 


over into English and make these ‘“‘Songs of the Coast 
Dwellers” a notable achievement in English verse. 

Do you remember the “Song of Cradle-Making,” 
in Sunset for December two years ago? That poem 
won the first prize offered by the London Bookman. 
Later Poetry Magazine published a group of the Coast 
Dweller songs and they were awarded the prize for the 
best group published without restriction as to national- 
ity of the author. Sunset published the first of these 
Indian lyrics with illustration; since then they have 
attracted much attention throughout the country. 
Now comes the “Indian Lover’s Hymn,” a splendid 
example of Miss Skinner’s art, with a decoration by 
Maynard Dixon as poetic as the poem. 


HEN Mrs. Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez, of the 

Department of Pacific Coast History of the 
University of California, brought us her tribute to the 
memory of Sefiorita Bonifacio of Monterey, in whose 
garden grew the famous “Sherman rose-tree,” Mrs. 
Sanchez admitted that in that article, published in the 
April Sunset, she was pulling up by the roots a roman- 
tic legend that was dear to the heart of hotel men and 
real estaters in the quaint old capital of California. 

“Though I may pull up that rosy myth from the 
ground w here it has grown so vigorously for years,” 
she said, “I have no doubt that after the first rains we 
shall find it sprouting again in its accustomed bed. The 
same weedy vigor belongs to the story that the Mon- 
terey cypresses are ‘cedars of Lebanon.’ If people 
fancy a legend, it merely thrives on being pruned by the 
shears of accuracy. Thus I expect to read somewhere 
before very long a new assertion that General Sherman 
and the Senorita planted the rose in her adobe walled 
garden, and that he rode away and never kept his 
promise to return although she remained faithful to 
him for sixty years. 

Surely enough, in a few weeks, the bold leaves of a 
second growth of the myth have pushed their way 
above ground. The report comes that a photograph 
of “Tecumseh” Sherman has been found among the 
effects of the Senorita Maria. At once the rose of the 
legend blooms again. But alas for romance! The 
portrait is that of an old man, not the dashing young 
fellow she had known in the gay days of the old town, 
and evidence leans toward the prosaic presumption 
that some interested friend, aware of the story which 
romance-lovers had woven into the cloth-of-gold of her 
rose tree, had sent her the portrait of her alleged lover 
long after his fame had been won and his youth lost. 

“But even if the portrait had been of Sherman as he 
was when rose trees and romance might well have con- 
cerned him,” declares Mrs. Sanchez, “the story as I 
gave it to SuNnseT is absolutely correct. Senorita 


Bonifacio was my old friend and my first cousin by 
marriage and often talked to me about the Sherman 
myth.” 
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HE pictorial suggestion for 

dividing the cake of Ivory 
Soap is as old as Ivory itself. At 
first it was printed merely as a 
hint for handling the larger- 
than-ordinary cake most eco- 
nomically and conveniently. But 
with the passing of years it has 
taken on a deeper meaning. In 
millions of homes it now sug- 
gests the varied purposes for 
which Ivory is used. 


















Ivory Soap is so pure and of such 
high quality that mothers do not 
hesitate to bathe the baby with it. 
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It is so inexpensive and efhi- 
cient that they are glad to use 
it for dish-washing, laundry 
work and general cleaning. 


The unusual combination of 
extraordinary purity, superior 
quality, low price and thor- 
ough efficiency makes Ivory 
Soap indispensable for prac- 
tically every personal and 
general use. Almost every 
cake has to be divided to an- 
swer the many calls for Ivory 
from all over the house. 
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IVORY SOAP... |i .. . 994% PURE 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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The Grape and Prohibition 


A Survey of the Effect of Morality Legislation on the 
Economic Status of California’s Vineyards 


By Walter V. Woehlke 
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HEN Kansas went dry its fun- 

damental industries experienced 

no shock. Its barley went to 

the breweries beyond the state 
line, its corn and rye'to the distilleries as 
usual. It is going there today. No em- 
bargo has been placed on grain shipments 
to Peoria. When Arizona went dry, the 
saloon went out and copper went up; 
war prosperity beyond measure swept 
over the state. Its basic industry struck 
a gait that would make Dan Patch leok 
like a one-cylinder jitney. When Oregon 
and Washington went dry, hops were 
cultivated, harvested, dried, pressed into 
bales and shipped as of old. No basic 
industry was disturbed. 

What will happen in California if pro- 
hibition prevails? 

Around this question a controversy 
bitter as the tears of a war widow has 
been raging in the Golden State for three 
years. The prohibitionists have main- 
tained that, outside of a slight disturbance 
in the wine business, the grape industry 
would suffer no permanent ill, effects 
through prohibition. They assert fer- 
vently that grape-juice, grape-syrup, 
grape-jelly and grape-preserve plants will 
take the place of the wineries, that ship- 
ments of table grapes and of raisins will 
increase, that orchards will replace many 
now unprofitable vineyards and _ that, 
after a short period of readjustment, the 
grape-growing districts will be more 
prosperous than they ever were. 

The grape growers, on the other hand, 
cannot speak coherently when these 
claims of the “dry” advocates are pre- 
sented to them. With a bitterness that 
is unfeigned they deny every claim set 
forth by their opponents and they stoutly 
proclaim the ruin of the grape industry 
should the prohibitionists carry out their 
program and add California to the list 
of “dry” states at the pending election 
or two years hence. 

What are the facts? 


2 the first place, let us realize the size 
and extent of the grape industry in 
California. The Golden State’s vine- 
yards cover approximately 330,000 acres, 
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betw een three and four times the area of 
the citrus groves. Outside of grain and 
alfalfa more land is devoted to the grow- 
ing of grapes than to the cultivation of 
any other soil product. More than a 

hundred thousand persons depend di- 











rectly or indirectly upon the grape for a 
living. The prohibition problem is of 
vital interest not only to them, but to all 
the widely ramified interests ‘that cater 
to their needs. In other words, prohibi- 
tion through its effect upon the grape in- 
dustry becomes an economic problem of 
the first magnitude in California, a prob- 
lem that has been under- rather than 
overestimated by both sides. 

There are three branches to the grape 
industry. The product of the Muscat 
and Malaga vineyards around Fresno is 
largely sun-cured and turned into raisins. 
The Flaming Tokay, Black Hamburg and 
Red Emperor grapes around Lodi and in 
other Central California districts are 
principally shipped fresh to the Eastern 
markets. And the output of the vine- 
yards north and south of San Francisco 
bay is fermented almost exclusively into 
wine. 

But the dividing line between the three 
branches of the industry is not sharply 
defined. Only the best grapes can stand 
the cost of shipping to Eastern tables; 
only the largest and best clusters can 
find a profitable market when turned into 
raisins. So, annually, more than 100,000 
tons of table and raisin grapes, culls, 
second-crop growth, dwarfed or moistened 
clusters are sold to the wine-makers. This 
in addition to the tonnage of wine grapes. 

Denied the wine-press outlet, this im- 
mense quantity of inferior grapes, a 
quantity sufficient to fill 5000 refrigerator 
cars, must inevitably follow the line of 
least resistance and compete with the 
first-class table and raisin grapes for the 
established markets. Anyone’ even 


slightly acquainted with fruit-marketing 
problems will understand the demoraliza- 
tion, the general lowering of the price level 
that will be the immediate result of pro- 
hibition. 

For an example of similar conditions, 
look over 


the currant industry of 


Greece. As California has the raisin 
monopoly of America, so Greece has the 
world’s currant monopoly. They can be 
grown only on a restricted area of Greek 
soil, yet the industry suffered from 
chronic ov erproduction and low prices to 
such an extent that the Greek govern- 
ment came to its rescue. By law every 
grower was compelled to turn a large part 
of his currants into brandy that the bal- 
ance might be sold at a fair profit. If 
California adopts prohibition, the process 
will be reversed. Grapes hitherto made 
into wine will have to be sold fresh or as 
raisins in a market already crowded with 
offerings of first-class wares. 


S it necessary to remind the reader 

that this inquiry deals exclusively with 
the economic side of the prohibition 
problem? 

Viewed from the economic standpoint, 
the suggestion of the prohibitionists that 
the grape growers turn their surplus 
product into grape juice, grape syrup and 
grape preserves provokes a smile. Given 
the plants and the capital, the manufac- 
turing would not be difficult. California 
could without trouble supply twenty or 
thirty million gallons of grape juice, but 
unfortunately the total grape-juice con- 
sumption of the United States, expensive 
advertising campaigns notwithstanding, 
barely reaches two million gallons a year. 
As for grape jam and grape syrup, how 
large a quantity of these commodities 
did you use last year? 

Yet the non-alcoholic branches of the 
grape industry, no matter how large the 
loss, how great and far-reaching the de- 
rangement, will survive prohibition, but 
the 170,000 acres covered with vines 
whose product is unsuited for any pur- 

ose except wine-making, cannot survive. 

here will be no market for wine grapes. 
The growers will have to grub out the 
vines and—do what? After the vines are 
gone, what use can they make of the land? 
“Plant prunes, apples, peaches, alfalfa,” 
say the prohibitionists. “Move on or 
starve,” the wine-grape growers reply 
bitterly. 

To get at the rock-bottom facts in the 
controversy I went into the long, narrow, 
sun-flooded valleys between the chains of 
the blue Coast Range to see with my own 
eyes what products could replace the 
grape should prohibition empty the wine 
cellars. 
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Pure sand and no water. Worthless 
except for wine grapes 


“c HAT can I raise on this land? 

This!” Dresel lifted the branch 
of a vine, uncovering clusters of deep pur- 
ple. “It is worthless for anything else. 
Go down the road a little and look at the 
forty acres on the right. The owner set 
out cherries, prunes and pears five years 
ago. Look at the spindly trees now. 
Count those that are dead and dying. 
You won’t blame the owner for selling 
out. Now the new man is anxious to get 
rid of it. Why can’t we raise fruit? Be- 
cause we have only two feet of light soil 
on this hillside. The grapevine with its 
remarkable root system can find enough 
nourishment to produce a light crop of 
extra fine wine grapes, but a fruit tree 
can’t. It has been tried dozens of times 
in the last fifty years, but the wine grape 
is the only proftable crop on these hill- 
sides. 

““My uncle came out here in 62, cleared 
the land and planted the first vines. 
When I came here from Texas twenty 
years later, the Sonoma valley was covered 
with vineyards from rim to rim. Three 
generations have been born, raised and 
made their living on this place. We 
found this hillside a wild jungle of brush 
and trees, made it into a garden. Now, 
in my declining years, the state that en- 
couraged us to plant vineyards, to im- 
prove them, to make wine, is asked to 
ruin us. And we, I and my neighbors, 
will be ruined if we are no longer allowed 
to grow wine grapes and make them into 
wine on this hillside. We will have to 
abandon our land and our homes, the 
brush will take possession again and the 
labor of sixty years will be undone. 
That’s what prohibition means to us.” 

Just beyond the shoulder of the hill, 
looking over the peaceful Valley of the 
Moon, a cozy old house dozed in the shade 
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of widespreading live oaks. Beyond the 
rose garden a lily pond mirrored the 
scarlet blossoms of a tall oleander and the 
columnar trunks of three fan palms stood 
rigidly at attention. All around the 
house, down to the valley floor and up to 
the dark line of the unconquered brush, 
stretched rolling acres of green vineyards. 

The young owner of the vineyard—it, 
also, had been in the family for three 
generations—spoke with the _ smiling 
resignation of a stoic as he led the way 
through the cool cellar hewn out of the 
rocky hillside, past batteries of huge 
oaken barrels ten feet high, explaining 
the methods of handling the juice of the 
grape. Unlike a great many other grow- 
ers he did not raise his voice, did not be- 

come excited, did not call the wrath ot 
heaven down upon the heads of the 
“fanatics” when discussing the fate that 
awaited him. Perhaps his college educa- 
tion helped him to look upon prohibition 
and its results from an impersonal stand- 
point. 

“We have a great deal of money in- 
vested in our vineyard and plant,” he 
said. “‘Of course that will be a total loss. 
The wine grape, especially the best 
European varieties from which the light 
wines are made, likes a light, shallow, 
warm, well drained soil without an excess 
of water. Among economically valuable 
plants it is unique in this respect. The 
olive has somewhat the same preference, 
but it must have a deep, rich soil, and in 
our long, dry summers the olive needs 
irrigation to produce the valuable large 
fruit. Our grapes are small, the clusters 
are light and not numerous. On this 
hillside the average crop runs two tons 
to the acre whereas the raisin vineyards 
around Fresno, on the heavy, irrigated 
valley land, produce eight tons of green 
grapes. ] he only factor that makes these 
hillside vineyards remunerative is the 
high quality of our wine grape. We 
could not grow raisin and table grapes 
even if we had irrigation water. We 
could not compete with Fresno or Lodi, 
with the valley vineyards, either in size, 
appearance, quantity per acre or cost of 
production. [Therefore the only thing we 


‘*What can I raise on this land? 


This}!’’ 
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Vineyards on the hillsides, orchards on 
valley bottom land 








can do is to let the state have our property 
for the unpaid taxes, go elsewhere and 
make a fresh start.’ 


R sheer beauty and charm there are 

few regions outside of Italy, the 
Rhine valley and the south of Feoal 
that can hold their own with the Napa 
country, the long undulating valley that 
reaches north from Suisun bay until thef 
dark slopes of Mt. St. Helena bar its} 
progress. Great oaks rise out of the light 
green mantle of vineyards and orchards 
that cover the narrow floor. Madrone, 
fir, scrub oak and scented brush clothe 
the mountain wall from foot to summit 
and over the rounded yellow foothills, 
vividly green in spring, dark groups of 
live oaks are scattered like grazing flocks 
of prehistoric monsters. There is an Old} 
World atmosphere about the Napa 
country, an air of solidity, comfort and 
finish. Endless rows of walnut, locust, 
elm and fruit trees line the roads; the musi- 
cal jingle of bells mounted on the leader's 
collar proclaim the approach of the heavy 
four-horse vintage wagons from _ afar. 
The culverts at bridges were built ot 
gray stone so long ago that rain and sun 
have had a chance to bring the structures 
into complete harmony with their sur- 
roundings. And among the vineyards 
and oaks imposing buildings of gray 
stone proclaim the fact that the wine 
grape is at the bottom of the charming 
valley’s deep content. 

At Calistoga, where Robert Louis 
Stevenson saw the valley in the making 
many years ago, we turned the prow of 
the sturdy White upward into the moun- 
tains, climbing higher and higher unti! we 
reached the very last vineyard. ‘There 
we turned in, left the machine at the {oot 
of the steepest incline and climbed to the 
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weather-beaten old house, its 
veranda screened and dignified by 
an immense vine festooned with 
glowing clusters of golden grapes. 

Mrs. Billings came to the door 
with a smile of welcome and a 
basket of vegetables fresh from 
the garden. Brushing back her 
white hair with one hand and 
drawing up a chair with the other, 
she admitted that grapes were the 
sole product of the mountain farm 

and that the grapes were turned 
into wine. 

“What can we do if prohibition 
comes? You know what they told 
me in the San Joaquin valley? 
‘Plant alfalfa,’ they said. In these 
mountains where not one of our 
two hundred acres is level ground! 
I tell you what we can do: I can 
take in washing to support the 
family. Mr. Billings is an invalid. 
My mother is nearly eighty. The chil- 
dren —we took the two of them out of the 
asylum and adopted them before they were 
a month old—are still going to school. 

“The fifty acres in wine grapes now 
make a good living for us all, even though 
we have to have all the work done by 
hired help. If prohibition makes our 
grapes worthless, we won’t have anything 
left. We’re old. We have not the 
strength to make a new start. What 
will become of us I don’t know. 

“We were both over fifty when we took 
all we had seven years ago and bought 
the place. We planted those oranges and 
lemons down there. Yes, we could set 
out more if we had a little more irrigation 
water. Between the oranges and the 
place where bedrock crops out there is 
room for eleven more trees. Yes, we 
might find a few spots here and there 
where pears or apples or prunes would 
do, but we have not found the spots. 
Where the land is not rocky or steep as a 
roof the soil is too shallow for anything 
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‘Before the vine came, the land was empty except for sheep and every ranch was loaded with a mortgage. 


The Grape and Prohibition: 








‘I can take in washing if prohibition robs us 
of our vineyard’’ 


but grapes. Why didn’t they plant or- 
chards on the hillsides when phylloxera 
killed the grapevines thirty years ago! 
Just because it didn’t pay. Unless we 
can continue to raise grapes and turn 
them into wine, our land is good only to 
run a few goats on. 

“And what will become of the Brescias 
and their five children up on the other 
side of the ridge?’ She pointed toward 
the crest of the chain. ‘‘No, we haven’t 
the highest vineyard. You'll find lots of 
them scattered here and there through 
the hills. Brescia was just an Italian 
laborer anxious to get ahead. He bought 
eighty acres of brush land—it’s dirt cheap 
and there’s plenty of it—’way up there, 
grubbed out the brush by hand, set out 
vines and in the meantime worked out to 
keep his family alive. That’s about all 
he could do, besides starting the vineyard 
and paying for the land. How they 
— through I’m sure I don’t know. 

ast year they had some grapes to sell 


and bought a cow. That was the first 
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time the five kids tasted milk in 
their lives. This year he’ll have 
quite a tonnage of grapes. He’s 
fixed for life now—and he'll 
grieve himself to death if those 
prohibition people take from him 
what he’s given the best part of 
his life to get.” 

The quiet, white-haired woman 
was brought up in the Methodist 
faith, is an active church member, 
sends her adopted children regu- 
larly to the Sunday school in 
which she taught. Wine-grape 
money is the principal support of 
the churches in Calistoga, St. 
Helena, Cloverdale, Healdsburg, 
Sonoma, in a dozen smaller towns 
of the grape belt. Some time ago 
the minister of a_ Protestant 
church in one of the grape towns 
preached an eloquent sermon in 
favor of prohibition. Within a 
week half of his flock had resigned. A 
little later the minister resigned. What 
those churches will do in case prohibition 
should dry up the stream of wine-grape 
money is a problem causing the pastors 
many anxious moments. 


ROM Calistoga the road to Healds- 

burg swings in wide loops over a 
mountain range dotted to its very sum- 
mit with the green squares of vineyards, 
the straight rows of vines climbing the 
steep slopes and vanishing out of sight 
over the crest. All the way down the 
Alexander valley the vine dominates the 
hills, with orchards and cornfields on the 
heavier soil of the bottom land. And 
north of Healdsburg, where the road fol- 
lows the Russian river to Cloverdale and 
Ukiah, the endless billows of the rolling 
red land, soil waves breaking against the 
base of the mountains, have been trans- 
formed into a gigantic garden of vines by 
the Italian-Swiss Colony. Before the 

(Continued on page 92) 








The vine filled up the 
land and lifted-the mortgages. If the vine has to go, population will go with it and the mortgage will come back”’ 
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He rested his right hand with the automatic in his open left and listened. Then came his name 
“Capitan Ricardo!” in Lucia’s soft voice 


Illustrating “The Battalion’s Toast” 








HILE Captain Richard Cameron 

was out in the hills back of the 

naval reservation the marine 

battalion mess sat in judgment 
on him. In that juridical procedure, 
which a mess rarely exercises, the Married 
Row, as is the custom, had sat early and 
often. Married Row had weighed his 
bachelorhood, his independent income 
and their unmarried daughters against the 
case of Lucia de la Cruz, and cast him out 
of its dinner parties and trips to Manila 
that it employed so valiantly in the task 
of whittling down the two year detail in 
the islands. 

The mess considered his shining‘ quali- 
ties as an officer and a messmate, and his 
headlong courage in the field, and its de- 
cision saved him from Coventry by a 
hair’s breadth. 

Dick Cameron read it in the averted 
glances when he appeared at mess the 
next day. His clear blue eyes took on the 
frosty look that D Company had long 
since translated as the index of an aroused 
ghting spirit. To little Carey’s shy 
query about his luck back in the hills he 
tossed a friendly reply, and then lapsed 
to silence. When the mess, following 
the time-honored custom of the naval 
reservation, started the “‘sing song”’ after 
coffee, he stalked out and Married Row 
saw him pass out the gate that pierced 
the old Spanish wall that ran about the 
post. A mile beyond, at the end of a stone 
causeway that faced the bay to the China 
sea to the eastward and on the inland 
side dropped sheer a hundred feet to a 
quicksand that legend held bottomless, 
the nipa roofs of the native village lay in 
bown peaked huddles that the setting 
sun dignified with sheen of gold. 

“Of course he’s going out to make love 
to that Spanish mestiza girl again, 
Henry,” said the Major’s’ wife. “If you 
don’t get him ordered back to the States 
by the October transport there’ll be an 
open scandal. Just think of the frightful 
ttample he sets the men.” 





The Battalion’s Toast 


By Captain Frank E. Evans 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“So far as I can see,” answered the 
Major, “his company can out-hike and 
outshoot any other in the post. As for 
the girl, she’s so nearly full-blooded Span- 
ish that I daresay Cameron thinks he has 
a right to see her. Still, my dear, I’ve 
already asked the brigade commander, 
unofficially, to ship him back with the de- 
tachment of time-expired men leaving on 
the October transport. But it will be a 
blue Monday for D Company when he 
goes.” 

Back in the messroom, in a lull between 
a full-throated chorus that consigned the 
island population to perdition and little 
Carey’s whistling solo, the post adjutant 
was remarking aside to Bruce of A Com- 
pany: “The only thing that will save Dick 
from a court if this goes on, will be de- 
tachment or field service. It’s a rotten 
shame. I’d go out and start up an in- 
surrection myself if I could get away with 
it rather than see the corps lose a man like 
Dick Cameron. If only Vincente’s bunch 
of ladrones would lift the lid!” 

Out at the gate the sentry on post con- 
fided to the corporal of the guard, as Cam- 
eron’s khaki faded into the dusk: “I hear 
that red-headed top sergeant of D Com- 
pany, Dawson, nearly broke Big Steve’s 
jaw out in Filipino George’s place last 
night for making a crack about D Com- 
pany being a ‘squaw man’s’ outfit.’ 

“Of course it’s not strictly according to 
regulations, that little game of his,” the 
corporal hitched his belt, “but those two 
guys, Cameron and Dawson, are the last 
two men in this man’s outfit to take any 
back slack about D Company. I guess 
Cameron knows when to quit,” he added 
in the wisdom of the reénlisted marine; 

“if he don’t some nigger out there will 
stick a knife in him, or some court will 
take away his signal number for conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

At the first line of slatternly bamboo 








fencing that marked the outskirts of the 
native village Cameron wheeled in the 
direction of the beach. A few oil lights 
struggled feebly against the growing dark- 
ness. Two houses beyond the third light 
he pushed open the bamboo gate and 
whistled softly. From the dark bulk of 
the native shack a clear call answered. 
Then came a thin, querulous voice raised 
in anger, and he shouldered his way 
inside. 

An old crone, seated on her heels, 
scowled at him from the dim interior 
where a single cocoanut oil lamp emitted 
its dull rays, but he had no eyes for her 
withered cheeks and bony neck. 

“What’s wrong with the old girl, 
Lucia?” he asked in English. “Lost her 
money at the cockpit again?” 

His laugh filled the shack with its in- 
fectious gaiety, and the dark, wistful eyes 
of the girl met his with the trust of a child. 
Her hair glistened sleekly in the half light 
and the flowered camisa revealed rather 
than hid her slim beauty of form. There 
was something patrician about the way 
she held her head, and the faint olive 
coloring of her flower-like face gave no 
index of the mixed race that in the islands 
is known as the mestiza. 

“Madre Rosa say that you must come 
here no more,” she said, but her eyes were 
eloquent with the desire that he combat 
the inhibition. 

The old woman took up the theme in a 
mixture of Spanish and Tagalog. Her 
eyes glowed like live coals as her queru- 
lous voice ran on to the end. 

“Si, Senor Capitan, you would have the 
village wink its eye and cry ugly names at 
Lucia when she passes? Then go on with 
this foolishness. Si, senor, laugh if you 
wish, but I know. When the Spanish 
comandante ruled over the post his young 
tenientes were not ashamed to be seen in 
the plaza on Sundays or at the cockfights 
with the maidens of the village. You 
Americanos come only at night, or stop 
in the daytime but for a moment. My 
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mother was the beauty of the village, 
aye, pretty as Lucia, and my father was a 
Spanish officer. He was no hypocrite. 
And i was the prettiest girl in the village 
in my day, pretty as Lucia there who some 
day will not hide her bony neck under a 
gay camisa or the wrinkles of her face 
under rice powder. Si, those captains of 
Spain knew no shame, but you Ameri- 
canos cannot touch our daughters without 
their paying the price, and you too, 
Senor Capitan.” 

She lumbered up to her feet and shrilled 
out: “Go! And if you come back may the 
Tao Tao Mano carry you away some 
night to his cave up the Rio Salingan for 
the flying bats to drain your veins!” 

As she uttered the name of the evil 
spirit with which the mothers of the prov- 
ince were wont to hush their brown babies 
into tearful subjection, she crossed her 
flat breast with a tremulous finger. Then 
she pointed to the door with something 
of the imperious grace that had been hers 
in the days when the flag of Spain flew 
over the naval reservation. 

Under the spell of her fiercely exalted 
mood Dick Cameron slipped his arm from 
about Lucia’s waist and followed the bid- 
ding of the lean arm. But on the instant 
his mind, fertile ground for mischief even 
in a crisis, conceived an idea that straight- 
way he put into execution. 

“That for your faking old Tao Tao 
Mano and his two horns,” he laughed at 
the old woman, and snapped his fingers. 
“You'll see the old fraud before I do if 
ou stir up trouble between me and Lucia. 
Vl go now before your shrill old tongue 
fills the street outside with its noise. 
Adios, Lucia, until tomorrow!” 

“Adios, Capitan Ricardo, hasta a la 
manana,” she called. 


HEN he entered his quarters in 

Rotten Row, as some garrison wag 
had dubbed the makeshift quarters allotted 
to the bachelor officers, his boy Felipe, 
stretched on a strip of grass matting in the 
kitchen, watched him asacat does a mouse, 
feigning the sleep that had mocked him 
for many nights since his master had paid 
court to Lucia de la Cruz. There was 
hate in the half-closed eyes, but the hate 
changed to stupefaction as he watched. 
Ten minutes later, when his master turned 
in his direction, Felipe’s lower lip qua- 
vered with superstitious fear for in those 
ten minutes he had watched him change 
from a captain of marines into El Tao 
Tao Mano himself. His finger went 
wavering across his breast in the sign of 
the Cross. A sheet came to a narrow peak 
above the head of his master and through 
slits at the eyes and the mouth came fittul 
gleams of lambent light. The arms rose 
slowly until they were extended at right 
angles and a low moan curdled the blood 
in Felipe’s body. In another instant the 
sheet was thrown aside and the moan 
changed into the high-spirited laugh that 
Felipe had not heard in the last fortnight. 
From the huddled masquerade that now 
lay on the floor faint glows of light still 
flickered, but that phenomenon was made 
clear to Felipe when his master chuckled: 
“There’s_ more phosphorus in_ those 
matches than I thought.” 

Two nights later the village was athrob 
with the harrowing tale of how old Madre 
Rosa had encountered El Tao Tao at the 
very gate of her casa within the hour after 
the flying bats had gone wheeling home to 
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their haunts after sunset. The old woman 
had slighted no detail of the evil spirit 
in her tale. Her picture of the white ap- 
eer y with flapping arms, eyes that 

urned with fire, and horns that no cara- 
bao had ever boasted, made her auditors 
chatter with fear. Felipe heard it and re- 
told it to his master with a simulated ter- 
ror that bore tribute to the histrionic 
gifts of his race. 


i} pw mail orderly, on his rounds the 
next day, after the navy tug from 
Cavite made fast to the seawall, left a flat 
circular package with Captain Cameron of 
D Company. With his hand in salute at 
the brim of his campaign hat, he said: 

“The Commanding Officer’s compli- 
ments to the captain. He’d like to see 
you at his office, sir.” 

“Very good, orderly. 
this surprise package and 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

The conventional characters of a 
woman’s handwriting on the package 
told him nothing, but the postmark of his 
old home town in Vermont aroused his 
curiosity. As he broke the seals a card 
flutte red out and with eyebrows knitted 
in surprise he rea 

“Just to cheer you up a bit, Dick, in a 
strange land. I hope you'll think it good 
and that it may recall some of the old days 
when we were kids together. Your play- 
mate, Peggy Howland.” 

He tore off the last wrapping of paper 
and in his hand lay an oval miniature. 
Friendly gray eyes, that he had not seen 
in ten years, smiled at him from a face 
whose greatest distinction was a certain 
boyish frankness of spirit. It carried the 
atmosphere of the old tennis court, of 
open wood fires and stirred other mem- 
ories of a neglected friendship that had 
been strong in sentiment and untouched 
by a pretense of love-making. Like a 
fresh draught in a sickroom it drove from 
his mind the dolorous heat, the inter- 
minable taint and smells of the East, and 
its memory laden wings brushed away 
the mental miasma that had fastened on 
him. 

“That was a damn decent thing of you 
to do, Peggy,” he muttered, “yes, damn 
decent. 

He slipped the miniature in the breast 
pocket of his blouse and stepped across 
the parade ground with chin atilt and legs 
swinging out at the stride that had carried 
D Company over many a trail. 

In this vernal mood the orders for the 
October transport stirred none of the re- 
sentment that the Major had anticipated. 
He had done the best part of his tour and 
all the islands were at peace with no 
chance of field service except for the slim 
chance of a brush with Vincente’s la- 
drones if they took the field under the 
crimson war flag of the Katipunan. That 
chance, although it had reconciled the 
battalion to the isolation of the post on 
the China Sea, had been dangled so long 
before it that its lure was now faint to 
him. 

Yes, it would be good to get back to the 
States. Not until he was back in his quar- 
ters did a thought of Lucia intrude. A 
shadow passed over his face, for the wist- 
ful beauty of the girl had tempted him 
sorely, had blinded him to the disaster to 
his career. 

“T’ll ride out there tonight,” he said 
half aloud to himself, as men do when 
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they have been in the tropics too long, 

“and either tell her I’m going to Japan 
on leave or play fair and let her know Vm 
going back to the States.” Manlike, he 
refused to put in words the tenuous 
thought that Peggy Howland’s miniature 
had inspired: that back in the States he 
might even pick up the threads of that 
old comradeship and spin them into 
something more substantial. 

Felipe heard the news just before the § 
first call for evening parade. At its close, 
when his master shifted from khaki to 
white for the evening mess, and emptied 
out his pockets, Felipe looked long at the 
miniature. 

“You would not listen to Madre Rosa 
and me,” he snarled a half hour later to | 
Lucia, but put the snarl out of his voice } 
when she bridled with anger. His master 
had spoiled her, he saw, but Felipe had the 
patience of the East and knew that spirit 
could be tamed later. “‘Capitan Ric: rdo 
is going back to his country and he <ar- 
ries in his blouse the painting of anf 
Americano girl who looks like a boy. 
Yes, when he comes out tonight and t: kes fl 
you to him you can feel it pressing there Mout unre 
at your breast.” Pavar to x 

The misery in her face acted on his} 
jealous spirit like a padre’s benison. ‘The 
need to discredit his rival utterly wheited 
the half-formed revenge he had ploited 
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; } D ppposed 
when he saw jealousy growing in her §Britain | 
eyes. ; s well f 

“If you wish, star of my thoughts,” Rredit to 
Felipe grew poetic, “the Capitan shall see ands of 
El Tao Tao Mano tonight, the very one Riccord 
that set the teeth in old Madre Rosa’s Mand the 
jaws rattling like pebbles.” In a_ few fin fighti 
words he unbared the significance of that fire agair 
visitation. ‘And if his pony should see Rs the bes 





the evil spirit,” he whispered, “it may be 
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that El Tao Tao Mano will frighten the Mr. H 
pony over the causeway and into the Mfor war is 
place that has no bottom. It would beffjnto the 
easy for El Tao Mano to jump out fromfipther sid 
behind the big mango tree not far from iyar-mak 
the gate.” and as \ 

“That would be better, Felipe,” she JHe knew 
answered, “than a knife between the fhysteria 




























shoulders, and more safe.” Her laugh hey coul 
filled the shack with its bitterness. While fvar. Th 
they plotted Felipe made bold to twine foo stron 
his fingers in the black veil of her hair hrown, a 
and, since she did not thrust him aside §England \ 
with contempt as once before, he waited But tt 
on his master at mess with unusual fyas muct 
solicitude. After mess he brought up fbovernme 
the China pony and as Cameron swung fhuestiona 
his leg across saddle Felipe cupped hisfhto suppor 
finger tips and blew them as one would More very 
blow the down from a ripened dandelion, fo the i 
and then scurried into the quarters. eague, ¢ 
ICK Cameron found the shack on dh “" 

the waterfront dark and deserted. Bhe peopl 
Lucia’s absence puzzled him but brought afhalk and 
sense of relief, for the navy tug would take fRyery co 
him to Manila the next afternoon. Half Fhurchill 
way back on the causeway his pony halted fof Lloyd 
and refused to budge. Fifty —- ahead Hof the Lor 
he caught the glimpse of a figure in native BRerial, ‘T 
dress scurrying into cover on the sea ftishtened 
board edge of the causeway. He dropped ite-eaters 
his right hand to the butt of his auto fMoltke, 
matic. There had been no fighting in the BMackense 
prdvince in seven years, despite thefnd Bern 
erennial threat of Vincente’s outfit, but Byocq| exp 
es in the hills and out on the trails the Moreoy 
men of Radway’s battalion never moved Mord Rob 
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(Continued on page 61) 
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What of the Nation? 


England’s Preparedness— 
Zealand— 


ENGLAND’S PREPAREDNESS 

fe R. FRANCIS W. HIRST, editor 

of the London Bronomist, 3 is the 

best known world authority on 
national finance. He has come 

ut unreservedly in favor of bringing the 
Wwar to an immediate end without regard to 
ilitary considerations. He is in favor of 
asting peace, peace that rests on justice. 

His opponents charge him with being 
pppose: d to military preparedness in Great 
Britain before the war began. This charge 
s well founded and it involves no dis- 
redit to Mr. Hirst, and there were thou- 
sands of the best men in England in full 
accord with him. He knew that in Eng- 
and there were powerful interests bent 
pn fighting Germany, mainly as a back- 
fre against democracy, for a foreign war 
sthe best way of silencing all troublesome 
ovements towards internal reforms. 

Mr. Hirst knew also that to prepare 
or War is to invite war by playing directly 
nto the hands of the fire-eaters on the 
other side. He knew, moreover, that the 
war-makers were in a minority in Eng- 
and as well as in Germany and France. 
e knew that unless strengthened by the 
ysteria which attends war preparation, 
hey could not in Great Britain bring on 
var. ‘The British Liberal Government was 
00 strong to be honeycombed and over- 
hrown, and if war came, it would not be 
ngland which would make the first moves. 

But the military group in Germany 
was much nearer the seats of power. The 
bovernment of Bethmann-Hollweg, un- 
juestionably desirous of peace, could have 
support from the people. It was there- 
ore very vulnerable to inside attacks, and 
0 the intrigues of the Pangermanist 
eague, constantly bent on war. 

But this Pangermanist League needed 
butside help, else it could not influence 
he people. This help it found in the war- 
alk and war preparations of England. 
very contemptuous speech of Winston 
hurchill and every emotional outpouring 
of Lloyd George, every cynical editorial 
ofthe London Times gave them fresh ma- 
etal. The war-talk in Great Britain 
ightened the strangle-hold of the German 
ite-eaters, the group of which, Tirpitz, 
foltke, Falkenhayn, Heydebrand and 
Mackensen are the best known members, 
and Bernhardi, Keim and Breusing the 
ocal exponents. 

Moreover, the preparedness schemes of 
Lord Roberts and his associates involved 
the “Prussianizing of England.” The 
ory ideal of a “Nation in Arms” is in- 


By David Starr Jordan 


Chancellor of Stanford University 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


compatible with the freedom that indi- 
vidual men have won in Great Britain 
and in America. Under British policy, 
the citizen is secure from official manhan- 
dling except for crime or misdemeanor. 

Conscription in England in time of 
peace would have meant civil war. The 
greatest setback the British cause has 
suffered is from the effort to make use of 
military needs as a means of enforcing 
conscription. The noisy group, who with 
Blatchford, Bottomley and the rest, ex- 
pressed British insolence in advocacy of 
preparedness, was most useful to the like 
party in Germany. The more discussion 
of the * ‘inevitable war,” the more “proph- 
esying” as to when it would come, the 
more danger on both sides of bringing it 
un. How to save Europe from its “pa- 
triotic press” was recognized from 1911 to 
1914 as a most difficult problem in Euro- 
pean statesmanship. 

If the policy of frankness and concilia- 
tion, with financial and other cooperation 
so ably advocated by Mr. Hirst had been 
followed, we might have seen a very differ- 
ent state of things in Europe. An excess 
of preparedness cannot bring peace. 
Rivalry in arms sooner or later must dis- 
solve in war. The ablest financiers in 
England stood with Mr. Hirst as did some 
of the most efficient inGermany, as Ballin, 
of the Hamburg-America Steamship Com- 
pany, and von Gwinner of the Deutsche 
Bank. 

Perhaps had England held back a little 
in August, 1914, as urged by Mr. Hirst, 
Lord Morley, John Burns and others, 
with the possible codperation of the 
United States, the civil authorities of Ger- 
many could have regained control over 
the army leaders. Perhaps again—but no 
matter—we can never know. At any 

rate, the war parties in all nations play 
into each other’s hands and any nation is 
in mortal danger when it becomes en- 
tangled in their rivalries. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE IN NEW ZEALAND 


ILITARISTIC influences in civil 

affairs appear everywhere as blind 
and brutal. The condition is bad enough 
in England, where such influences through 
insistence on compulsory service have 
gone far to defeat the nation’s military 
purposes. Conditions are still worse in 
New Zealand where militarism is a new 


Compulsory Service in New 


The Control of Credit 


toy. In a recent Military Service Bill, 
these penalties are prescribed: 

1. For “Conscientious Objectors” re- 
fusing to serve, 10 years’ imprisonment. 
(Amended in Committee to five.) 

2. For the refusal on the part of any 
individual to inform against any “Con- 
scientious Objector,” £50 tine ($250). 

3. For employing “Conscientious Ob- 
jectors,” £100 fine. 

“Constables will have inquisitorial 
powers to question citizens with regard 
to themselves or others, and refusal to 
answer every question so put involves a 
fine of £50, or three months’ imprison- 
ment, whilst persons apparently of military 
age, suspected of offense under this Sec- 
tion, are liable to arrest without warrant.” 

Philip Snowden said lately in the House 
of Commons that “the difference between 
German and British militarism is that in 
Germany, militarism is on top of democ- 
racy, whilst in England democracy is on 
top of militarism,” a condition now being 
rapidly reversed. 

THE CONTROL OF CREDIT 
LITTLE book, published by Mr. 
Henry Coleman Cutting, of San Fran- 

cisco, deals intelligently with a great prob- 
lem. It is agreed that gold is the standard 
of value in the business world, as its worth 
exists in small compass, and the cost of 
production is relatively stable. But only 
a very small part of monetary transactions 
involves the use of gold. Paper currency 
is a promise to pay gold, and backed by 

national authority it is as good as gold 
under normal conditions. But the trans- 
fer of currency is also a minor matter in 
the business of the world. The great 
body of transactions are made through 
Bank Credits. The right to control cred- 
its is one of the sources of power. The 
great banks, through their ability to con- 
trol credit, have a power to make or break 
which may become and has become a 
dangerous factor in national or inter- 
national affairs. A problem of finance is 
that of taking the control of credit out of 
private hands. One remedy is to make 
real estate and similar property more fluid, 
an adjustment strongly urged by Gov- 
ernor Stanford thirty years ago. Mr. 
Cutting’s plan is a National Commission 
of Appraisement which will assess a pub- 
licly known value to all real property, 
and a National Commission of Loans 
which will provide a uniform method by 
which any holder of real property may 
secure, on equal terms, loans from any 
bank. 
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Japanese Ambitions and Latin America} 


KUMA, now Premier of Japan, 
was asked the day after the an- 
nexation of Korea what would 
occur when the new dependency 
and Manchuria were filled up: did it 
mean Japan would wage a conflict with 
France over Indo-China, or seize the Phil- 
ippines from the weak hold of the United 
States, or fling aside the trammels of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance to take Australia? 
“No,” was the reply of this far-seeing 
statesman. “South America, especially 
the northern part, will furnish ample room 
for our surplus.” 


That was half a dozen years ago. 

In the time intervening more than one 
thing has happened making it worth our 
while to recall Okuma’s words. Not only 
have the expanding Japanese begun to 
flow into Latin America—those thinly 
peopled sister republics to the south of us, 
carved out by Portugal and the Spanish 
conquistadores; the watchful teye of the 
Japanese government has turned west- 
ward, and the men from Asia are entering 
the Latin American countries under the 
protection of a hand ever willing to 
smooth away the difficulties of distance. 
The sedulous fostering of Japan’s interests 
across the Pacific goes steadily on; even 
as these lines are being written there is 
good reason to believe that a second 
steamship service, perhaps a third, is to 
link Japan and South America in ties of 
commercial friendship. More ships mean 
more Japanese in Latin America. 

Consider these facts. Just a year ago, 
Okuma’s government asked the republic 
of Ecuador to sign a “treaty of amity and 
commerce.” Ecuador is a South Ameri- 
can country occupying the shoulder of the 
continent which juts out into the Pacific 
below Panama. It is in the “northern 
part,” stressed by Okuma, and it has a 
crying need for people to fill up the great 
areas but half-used. By way of contrast 
Japan has more than enough of the people 
the Latin American country _ lacks. 
Though Japan proper is not much larger 
than the South American republic, in 
three years just the annual increase of the 
Japanese population would be the equal 
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Landing with a tooth brush over one ear and the national flag behind the other, the Japanese impressed the Brazilians 
with this revelation of cleanliness and patriotism 


By G. Charles Hodges, B. A. 


of the whole of Ecuador’s people after 
two hundred and fifty years of European 
settlement. 

This, Japan—hard put to feed the 
growth of her subjects—well knows. So 
with the example of the treatment given 
Japanese by the Anglo-Saxon peoples on 
the Pacific before her, Japan intends to 
take time by the forelock and perhaps go 
beyond in her determination to keep the 
Latin American countries from closing 
the door upon her subjects. For with 
the rest of his countrymen, Okuma has 
seen the United States and Canada stop 
the Japanese from coming into the prom- 
ised land they expected to find in North 
America. Imbedded in the convention 
the Japanese legation in Quito presented 
to the government of Ecuador are two 
vital clauses, provisions aimed to tie the 
hands of the South American country. 
Japan wants provisos giving her the 
following: 

(1) Japanese are to have the right of 
free residence and of owning property of 
all kinds. 

) The government of Japan is to be 
allowed to purchase tracts of land in 
Ecuador, Japan to dispose of it to her 
subjects on terms favorable to the Asiatic 
settlers. 

What would such a treaty accomplish? 
In the first place it means that Ecuador 
under no circumstances could ever put 
any barriers in the way of a Japanese in- 
flux. Moreover, the treaty right provides 
for a widespread development of the 
country—in trade, in exploitation of 

natural resources, in settlement. Thirdly, 
the way is paved for colonization by the 
Japanese government, for this is the 
mildest construction which can be placed 
upon the last clause. 

GETTING THE PERSPECTIVE 


A there is food for thought 
in the fact that all the people scattered 
over the length and breadth of the South 
American continent—room for a_half- 
dozen empires—only exceed by.a round 







million the total population of Japan. 
One crowded country of Asia now coming 
into its full national vigor, in other words, 
has nearly as many people as are to be 
found on the western continent south of 
Panama. 

Taking a Japanese statesman’s estimate 
of 500,000 souls as the yearly excess of 
Japan’s population, a decade of this 
tremendous increase would in its aggre- 
gate equal the number of people in Chile 
or Colombia after several hundred years 
of growth. Or, at the other extreme of 
the scale, the year’s gain confronting 
Japan each twelve months is exactly the 
same as the total population of Honduras 
after two and a half centuries of civill- 
zation. 


4 is trite to repeat that every day the 


world is drawing closer; that time andj 


distances are being annihilated by im- 
proved means of communication. Yet 
nowhere is this more significant than on 
the Pacific. It is a round 10,coo miles 
from Yokohama to New York by way of 
Panama. But the Japanese think ‘this 
nothing and have made extensive plans 
to seize the new chances arising. [hus 
little importance can be attached to the 
statement that South America is too fat 
away from Japan for a wide contact— 
Valparaiso, well down toward the tip of 
the continent, is actually 1,cco miles 
closer to the Japanese than is the metrop- 
olis of the United States. 

Now the Japanese government under- 
stands better than this country the great 
importance of regular communications 
between Japan and distant markets. 
That is why she has heavily subsidized 
the pioneer Toyo Kisen Kaisha service to 
Peru and Chile since 1908. The result 
of this shipping activity 1s indirectly seen 
in the fact that a Japanese immigration 
company can send subjects to Brazil, 
according to its own statement, at exactly 
what it costs you or me to go from San 
Francisco to New York. 

Today it is the beginning—not the end. 
Ms esterday you could not find a Japanese 
in Brazil. But now the story of half a 
dozen years is strikingly shown by the 
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Japanese shops found along the Avenida 
Central or the Avenida Rio Branco in Rio 
de Janeiro. In the same way, you will 
find Japanese laboring from the Peruvian 
sugar plantations or rubber country of 
the Andean hinterland to Brazil, and 
their countrymen trading from Peru to 
the Argentine. 

While as early as 1896 some goo Japa- 
nese were in Peru working for the British 
Sugar Company near Canete, it was not 
until after the Russo-Japanese War and 
the exclusion agitation in the United States 
and Canada that they began to increase 
rapidly. In the eight years since 1907, 
however, the Japanese have come to 
num ber over 7000; and thev are, accord- 
ing to an inquiry before me made in 1914, 

“coming in two or three thousand a La 
As 2 man on the spot put it, they “ 
sifting into Peru.” The capital, tien 
has more than a thousand Japanese— 
servants, skilled workmen and _inde- 
pendent business men to the number of 
77 traders, 45 grocers, and 68 keepers of 
restaurants. In the port of Callao several 
hundred are similarly engaged. Having 
an inbred hunger for land, although most 
of the Japanese are now laborers on sugar 
and rubber plantations, already they are 
beginning to farm for themselves. fasta 
down in the southern mart of Arequipa 
there are 20 Japanese traders making 
their stake. 

Further south, both in Chile and the 
Argentine the Japanese are a growing 
element. Conditions here confine their 
activities to trade and commerce in the 
main, for neither country looks with favor 
upon Japanese settlement. In Chile there 
are 400 or more traders; latterly, as an 
extension of the Mexican activities of the 
Toyo Hogei Kaisha, this Oriental Whal- 
ing Company has begun to exploit the 
Chilean fisheries. The Argentine colony, 
numbering several hundred more than 
the Chilean, likewise consists of men of 
business. 

The most spectacular phase of the 
South American adventure is the ‘Japanese 
in Brazil. Beginning operations in the 
last of 1907 and 1908, the Kyokoku 
Kaisha and the later Tokyo Syndicate 
were organized to send Japanese subjects 
to the largest country of eee America. 
Though they only have been put in Brazil 
practically within the past six years, 
today there are more than 12,500 in the 
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Japanese Ambitions and Latin America: 





country. Both the Kyokoku concern 
and the Tokyo Syndicate secured big con- 
tracts to place Japanese workers by the 
thousand on the rice fields and coffee 
fazendas of Sao Paulo. Agreements were 
made with the state and national govern- 
ments, stipulating the conditions of work 
and the financial arrangements which 
promised the Japanese promoters large 
returns. 

At first, the Brazilians were greatly 
impressed by the Japanese. When the 
newcomers landed, marching from the 
docks with a toothbrush over one ear 
and the national flag behind the other, 
much was said about this revelation of 
cleanliness and patriotism. But the 
Japanese since that day have had a 
checkered history in Sao Paulo, mutual 
disillusionments in Brazil arising to cool 
first enthusiasms. 


E may speedily dismiss the situation 

in the turbulent Latin American re- 
publics above Panama. While Japanese 
are scattered here and there in the coun- 
tries of Central America, they are in no 
large numbers outside of Mexico. 

Just how many Japanese subjects there 
are in this rav aged nation is a moot ques- 
tion. Rumor-mongers in’ Washington 
will repeat to you whispers to the effect 
that there are more than 200,000 Japanese 
below the Rio Grande. Officials of Japan 

oint smilingly to Tokyo’s figures of 2737. 
We are inclined to look upon these as the 
two extremes, holding there are more 
Japanese in Mexico than in Peru—be- 
tween 8000 and 10,000. The ground for 
this view lies in the fact that even a dec- 
ade ago the United States government 
held there were several thousand more 
than twice this Japanese estimate. Jap- 
anese subjects in Mexico are to be found 
in every field of activity. While, no 
doubt, the Japanese government watches 
the ups and downs of our neighbor closely, 
the men in Tokyo are too calculating to 
permit clumsy meddling which might 
jeopardize relations with us. On the other 
hand, Japan has no aversion to turning 
what she can quietly to her account. 

Such is a sketch of the beginnings of 
Japanese expansion. Scattered from one 
end to the other of Latin America, even as 
you read these words, Japanese subjects 
are going for the first time into Cuba, over 
across the Caribbean. 


G. Charles Hodges, B. A. 
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JAPAN’S AMBITIONS 

N° less significant an utterance than 

Count Okuma’s—penned in _ that 
authoritative review, the Chuo Koron, 
but twenty-two months before he headed 
the Japanese ministry— points toward 
what is coming. Okuma says: “As to the 
countries to be’ selected I am in favor of 
South America where the Japanese are 
welcomed, where the soil is rich and where 
many of the customs of the people re- 
semble ours. There is plenty of room for 
millions of Japanese in that part of the 
world.” 

Pause on two things: first, the words 
of this outstanding figure in Japanese 
affairs implying a common bond between 
the native American peoples and Japan; 
second, the large numbers Okuma has in 
mind. Now Okuma’s is far from being a 
lone cry, a voice in the wilderness. For 
the intellectual world, one of the leaders 
of Japanese thought gives practically 
the same views. “The one part of the 
world,” says Enryo Inouye, “where for 
us Japanese colonization prospects are 
bright, is South America.” After making 
a study of the South American civiliza- 
tions, Inouye was struck by the similarity 
of conditions there and in Japan—of the 
diets built about rice, of like social 
customs. 

Take a prominent politician and mem- 
ber of the Lower House of the Japanese 
Diet, Daikichiro Tagawa. South Amer- 
ica, he declares, is among “the countries 
which are most suited to us.” Bitterly 
attacking the Katsura government, which 
assented to the 1907 agreement excluding 

apanese laborers from the United States, 
Tagawa asks: “Why may we not go where 
all white men go and enjoy the rights they 
possess in western lands?” Why _ had 
Japan, in assenting to any curtailment 
upon the influx of her subjects, “‘bartered 
away our liberty?” 

Japan, all agree, cannot_be bottled up. 
Opinion is wides»read that she cannot 
hope to put her surplus on to the conti- 
nent of Asia, expert conclusions pointing 
to Latin America as the way out. As the 
head of a department in the Bureau of 
Colonization, Y. Eki, Dut it several years 
ago, South America is’ _ 1 trial as a field 
for colonization.” 

Indeed, the sentiment of Tapan is most 
friendly toward Mexico and South 

(Continued on page 82) 





The struggle in Latin America will become a fight for dominance between the rulers of Western origin and 


their new Asiatic competitors 
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Why the Country 
Church is Dying 


By Fred W. Vincent 








OUNTRY churches of the West 
are dying! 
Denominational competition, 
rural dance halls and lack of or- 
ganized and wise statesmanship com- 
bined are throttling them. 

Where the Turkey Trot and Hesitation 
squeeze life out of one, the professional 
evangelist digs a grave for another, then 
competition strangles it. 

Three-fifths of the churches in com- 
petitive fields are tobogganing toward ex- 
tinction. The ratio of church-going popu- 
lation is slumping heavily. At present 
86.9 per cent of rural peoples are not 
members of any church. Of the remain= 
ing 13.1 per cent still attending, relatively 
few give genevous and active support. 

If the rural house of worship is to sur- 
vive, radical changes in attitude and 
policies must be made. Efforts to blud- 
geon its rival, the dance, must cease, for 
one thing. In pitched battles, Texas 
Tommy and the Grizzly Bear win. Nega- 
tive aloofness is equally disastrous. 
Languishing or dead churches in near 
proximity to flourishing dance halls 
attest this. 

To reverse the situation, the church 
must “humanize” itself. It should come 
to be the community’s social center, and 
monopolize such amusements as it can 
conscientiously, at least. Moreover it 
must adopt a “four square program of 
community development.” ‘The pastor 
must be a practical man. In an agricul- 
tural district, for example,. he should be 
capable of advising members of his flock 
on problems of farming. He should fit 
into the life of a stock-raising country 
in the same way. Briefly, he should be a 
real community leader. 

These are the observations and con- 
clusions just reached by men who spent 
a solid year of systematic effort to find 
the true answer to ““What’s the matter 


??? 


with the church? 
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Acting under the direction of the 
Third Interdenominational Conference 
of Ministers of Oregon, Fred C. Ayer, a 
professor in the school of education, 
University of Oregon, and H. N. Morse, 
of the church division of the Presbyterian 
Bureau of Home Missions, undertook the 
survey a year ago. 

Lane county, Oregon, was selected as 
the testing ground because it is typically 
American. Ninety-one per cent of the 
population is native born. Illiteracy is 
rare. The people are prosperous and 
intelligent. The problems of tenantry 
play little or no part. Lines of endeavor 
range from pursuits of the sea to agri- 
culture. Eugene, county seat, is the site 
of the state university. In short, the 
territory was considered an ideal place 
for an honest test to discover the general 
religious health of the West. 

When the report was made at the 
fourth annual conference recently, it was 
received in the same scientific spirit that 
impelled the survey. A situation worse 
than many suspected was disclosed. 
But it gave the facts, and with these facts 
on hand, steps can be taken now to carry 
on reconstruction guided by knowledge. 

“One out of five rural churches founded 
in the county has died and many more are 
dying and ought to die,” declared the 
report. 

“Very well,” said the conference, 
“many of them were founded on guess- 
work, their locations are poor and com- 
petition keen. Competition is not the 
life of the church. Hereafter we will not 
establish a church in rivalry to another 
where the population cannot support two 
properly.” 

Of 90 organized fields investigated, 37 
rural churches showed growth during the 
last year while 29 held their own and 24 
lost membership. Of the 37 reporting 


growth, 3 churches made a net gain of 


less than § per cent; 8 churches gained 


between 5 and 10 per cent, and 26 
churches more than Io per cent. In this 
connection it was found that town 
churches are gaining at the expense of 
the small rural houses of worship. 

In competitive fields, 58.4 per cent of 
the churches—virtually three-fifths—are 
dying, while 20.8 per cent report some 
growth and 20.8 are just breaking even. 

Conditions are reversed in non-com- 
petitive fields. There 58 per cent report 
growth; 34.2 per cent no change and 
only 7.8 per cent a loss. 

Thirty-four out of’to5 churches had 
held either “‘protracted” meetings di- 
rected by home pastors, or revival meet- 
ings led by imported evangelists. The 
survey finds in favor of the pastor. 
Evangelists, it was learned, caused fric- 
tion with rival denominations because of 
consequent loss of members. 

“A prevalent evil” is the way the sur- 
vey characterizes the use of “radiators” — 
clergymen who serve in several pulpits 
and are non-residents. Of 94 rural 
churches in the county having regular 
services, 22 are thus served. Whether 
such service is worth the effort is an un- 
answered question. One resident pastor 
is worth at least two radiators. 

Better still, a pastor who directs the 
facial lines of his flock upward and 
preaches happiness, and does away with 
long faced dismal preachments of a 
narrow past, is worth half a dozen gentle- 
men of the old school who hail from the 
“hell fire” school. 

This is strongly realized, and the re- 
ligious thinkers who are directing this 
new and scientific “revival” are taking 
this viewpoint of the report to heart. It 
points the way, they believe, to a stronger, 
revitalized rural church. 

Thus armed with a broad insight into 
actual conditions, they, like the enthusi- 
astic Arkansas convert, have fully de- 
termined to “make Glory hump it.” 




















IN LITTLE ZION 


Views in a Wonder-Valley of the Rio Virgin 


Data from O. J. Grimes 





In southern Utah nature has played freakish pranks with the earth’s crust. High ranges of mountains are gashed by deep 
chasms with gloriously colored walls engraved by the chisel of time. At one point Little Zion narrows 
to a width of twenty yards and the Rio Virgin covers the entire floor 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


The morning sun peeps over the giant cliffs into the bed of the canyon. 

Purple changes gradually to rose; great peaks and domes of red loom 

like dense shadows, blend with the foliage of the foreground; from behind 

the darkness of the trees rise spectral spires and buttresses of white. 
The air is filled with the fragrance of wildflowers 


The walls of Little Zion contain oddly formed rocks like the ‘‘Organ Rock’’ shown here. The lower picture shows the 
towering sides of the canyon at the place where it looks most like a valley. A hundred 
families were driven from this region by the devastating Rio Virgin 





In Little Zion: Grimes 








In the ‘‘Court Room”’ of Little Zion. This wonder spot combines the 

steep walls, giant buttresses, unsunned chasms and veil-like waterfalls 

of Yosemite with the gorgeous coloring, the fantastic formations and the 

enveloping purple haze of the Grand Canyon. Vast rocks like altars 
to the Almighty rise into the sky 


In nine miles of the journey into Little Zion the Rio Virgin is crossed nine times, until the crowding precipices forbid further 
wagon travel. It is apparent that there is no auto highway here. Some day a series of bridges 
will unlock this scenic treasure house to the all-conquering auto 








-A-H-W-I-L-G-E-T. Thatis 

only one of the nine wrong ways 

to spell it, and each has nine 

Ways to pronounce it—all 
wrong. They range from Ha’elwet to 
Hagglegate. If you will take the pun-n-n-g 
of a telegraph wire when struck by flying 
grouse, the slip of moccasin on a rough 
floor, the guttural cluck-nghd of the 
bullfrog in the marsh and carve there- 
from three additional letters for the 
alphabet, you might be able to spell most 
of it properly; but the white man would 
never be able to pronounce it, ev en then. 

Hahwiiget Julie, about once in two 
whiles—as often as once in one while if 
she thought perquisites had accumulated 
meanwhile, at which she was uncanny, 
and believed that her last derelictions 
had been condoned or forgotten—ap- 
peared at my cabin at the Copper Glance 
to worry around the washtub the soiled 
clothes stuffed into my war-bag. 

Clad in a discarded engineer’s jumper, 
old skirt and gum boots, she was puttering 
around her coal oil cans filled with 
water, heating over an open fire, the 
washtub on the porch, and was casting a 
calculating eye on such of my possessions 
as were loose and portable. 

“Dinner’s ready. Let ’em soak a 
while. That won’t hurt ’em much,” I 
said, referring to the clothes in the tub. 
“Come on in and eat.” 

The old squaw wiped her hands on her 
skirt, took a look at the wide river and 
shading her film-dimmed eyes with her 
hand gazed up the river toward the dis- 
tant range of the Seven Sisters, radiant 
in their snowy mantles, glowing white in 
the spring sun. 

“Tho’ Seven: Sister lookem hiyu good 
jess now. Yass,” she said meditatively as 
she came in and sat down at the table. 

Surplus knives, forks, spoons, cups, 
saucers and similar articles of virtue and 
bigotry of disappearable nature I had 
removed beyond reach. We ate and 
talked and I supplied her inexhaustible 
curiosity with an astonishing fund of 
misinformation as to my past, present 
and future. 

We finished our meal. I poured her 
another cup of coffee, went into the other 
room and filled my pipe. I dumped my 

rivate Barkadia Mixture into an empty 
os and refilled the humidor with Old 
Bum tobacco—for such occasions made 
and provided (I was acquainted with the 
lady in the kitchen) aad ret ucued to the 
table. 

One tin dessert spoon, the pepper box 
and half the bowl of sugar had been deleted 
in my absence, the crumbs of sugar deco- 
rating the seam of her jumper pockets. 
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Hahwilget Julie 


Story- Teller, Petty Larcenist 
and F’reeze-Out Champion 


‘She no eatum sweet-grass root’”’ 


By kit C. Scott 


I proffered the humidor of Old Bum 
and cigarette papers. We smoked and 
sipped our coffee. 

She was in quite good humor. She al- 
ways was when successful, quite otherwise 
when her plans miscarried. Once when 
I had returned to the kitchen unex- 
pectedly she had not got the handle of 
one of my four frying pans jammed se- 
curely in her stocking. As she straight- 
ened up it fell to the floor with a bang. 
She was much put out and preserved such 
a grouch that | was forced to discover it 
upon the floor and present it to her. It 
was a white enamel one that I kept 
sacred and immaculate for creme de 
fromage, mince kromesteries, souffles. 
I have since simplified my living. Julie 
makes the souffles, I trust, in my im- 
maculate pan. Cremes de fromage are 
now but a memory at the Copper Glance 
—which I fear is but a fleeting Glance, 
soon to be like cremes de fromage only a 
memory, in keeping with many of my 
other prospects. 

Now, secure in the spoils of foray, she 
rested content and was benign, was 
Hahwilget Julie. And as cigarette smoke 
poured like censer wreath from her bat- 
tered-in remnants of a nose and dream was 
in her eyes she held forth in reminiscence. 

“Yass. Tha’ss way those Old People. 
Always fergittum something. Then lots 
trouble come on ’count he fergit.” 

Aha! The meed of timely absence was 
to be mine. I was to be rewarded for 
my thoughtful trip to the other room 
which fostered the acquisition of my 
spoon, pepper box and sugar. I was to be 
regaled with story. Story of the Old 
People, the myths for which she knew I 
hungered much, and which were so diffi- 
cult to get. For the younger Indians 
scoffed at the old tales and beliefs and the 
old ones who knew them well were loath 
to tell them to the unbelieving white 
man. Hahwilget Julie knew many of 
them, and had told me some of them— 
including parts of the exploits of Weghet, 
the “Big Man,” at times. At other 
times the old hag had lain awake nights 
to lie away days to me, on fantastic tales 
of her own concoction. Which was this 
to be? 

Her ladyship hitched herself around 
and comfortably rested a gum-boot clad 
foot on the rung of my chair in an inti- 
mate and protecting attitude, as if she 
wanted to kick me—but couldn’t—and 
was off. 

“Yass. That long time ago. Jes’ a 
while after Weghet stealem Skeena water 


from Lokshan and run way with the river 
down to big salt water. Tha’ss way he 
makes this Skeena river and this Skeena 
country. He got nobody live this Skeena 
country then. Byme-bye he come up 
look at this country. He say this good 
country and he goin’ sendum people here 
to live. First he sendum salmon come up 
river so plenty grub. Then he go look 
for people to come here. 

“But people all got no time go this 
Skeena country. All workin. . Ketchum 
fish, ketchum fur, makum boat. Yass, 
all very beesy. Got no time go.” 

She explained that finally after much 
search he found a tribe on one of the coast 
islands which had been raided by other 
Indians and their women carried off into 
captivity. The young men were much in 
need of wives. From them he chose 
seven youths and instructed them to go 
up the Skeena where he would provide 
them wives from a colony of beaver, 
seven of whom would turn into beauti- 
ful young girls on being touched with 
wands made of seven particular kinds of 
boughs and grasses. He instructed them 
to take a canoe and go out into the pass 
between the islands, where the salmon 
took their way on the spring run up the 
Skeena and wait until a particular salmon 
came, and to follow that salmon. 

“How did they know that particular 
salmon when he came?” my practical 
mind asked, as all salmon look pretty 
much alike to me. 

Apparently she had not thought of 
that. She hesitated. “Oh, they got some 
way to know him. They see him come 
top water,” she answered defensively. 
Then her eyes gleamed with inspiration. 

“He gottum smoke go out mouth. All 
same steambo’,” she stated, trium- 
phantly. 

She tittered at the clever idea. 

I put down black mark one against the 
truth of Julie’s myth, with the advent of 
the titter. And still one could not tell. 
Often a momentary confusion, a lack of 
proper English words to convey the de- 
sired meaning by the Indians was cov- 
ered up by a nervous little laugh. 

She elaborated in detail the trip up the 
river in the wake of the “steambo’” 
salmon, the arrival at the foretold creek 
and beaver meadow, where the seven 
young female beaver had been forewarned 
of the advent of men and prepared for 
the change in fate from beaver to girls 
that was‘to befall them on the touch of 
the wands. She described the landing of 
the youths, the preparation of the wands, 
the fright and flight of all the beaver 
except the seven appointed ones at the 
advent of the unknown creatures, men. 
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“Weghet,” she said, “tellem those 
seven beaver, “When you see those young 
man come you no be fray. You no run 


way. He no hurt you. He make you 
him wife, tha’ss what those young men do. 
He fixem med’sin stick. He come touch 
you those med’sin stick. One man touch 
one beaver. Pht! You no more beaver. 
You fine young girl for those boy wife. 
But first you beaver got eatem seven kind 
bark and root jes’ soon you see those boy. 
You eatem young spruce root, makem 
tall. Eatem old cedar bark, makem live 
long time. Eatem thorn bark, makem 
strong, tough, no can hurtem, breakem. 
Eatem el’berry bark, plenty little berry 
growem one stick, makem plenty little 
child. Eatem ras’berry bark, makem red 
cheek. Eatem birch bark, makem white 
skin.’” 

Black mark two went down against 
the story. The concealed but always 
present longing of the Indian woman for 
the fairer skin of her white sister was in 
the old squaw’s mind in making the list 
of attractions for the girlish beauties of 
her imagination. She momentarily for- 
got the metamorphosis was from beaver to 
Indians, but I let it pass unchallenged. 

“ ‘Then,’ she concluded, ‘you eatem 
that sweet grass root. That makem 
your heart good, so those boy like you, 
hiyu. Tha’ss all. Eatem those seven kind 
soon as those boy come. Then those boy 
touch you, you be no more beaver. Be 
nice girl. Livum big house, ridum boat, 
eatem plenty grub, plenty smoke tabac, 
and plenty all kind thing.’ ” 

She stopped and regarded me for one 
calculating moment. Was my heart soft 
at her kindly recital for my benefit and 
was my resolution weak? She ventured. 

“You gottum any hootch?” she in- 
quired. 

She knew I never would give her any 
whiskey. But she never failed to try me. 

“No. No more, just now. Mebbeso 
some day, you tellum me plenty ’bout 
those Old People,” I equivocated. ‘Go 
on.” ‘ 

“Well,” she continued, apparently 
mollified at future possibilities, ‘those 
beaver see those boy come. Those beaver 
run quick eatem spruce, cedar, thorn, 
el’berry, ras’berry, birch. 

“Then those boy start makem med’sin 
stick. Those beaver stop eatem. He 
fergit those sweet grass root. He look 
see what those boy like, what he do. 
Those beaver laugh. Funny. Feelum 
fooly, all same young girl. He go peek 
through brush at those boy, laugh, talk. 
Talk which beaver ketchum which boy. 
All same young girl, fooly. Fergit eatem 
sweet grass. Quick those boy got med’sin 
stick made. Come those beaver, one boy 
one beaver. Touchem. Pht! 

“There standum those seven beaver all 
fine young girl.” 

“What about clothes?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she continued in her slow lazy 
drawl as she inhaled from a fresh Old Bum 


cigarette, “summertime then. No need- 
em clo’.” 

“But—” I hazarded, for propriety’s 
sake. 


She anticipated my question. “Oh, 
that all right. *Spose baby got no clo’? 
He all right. He no care. He no fray. 


” 


Those old day ev’body all same baby. 
She meditated a moment. 

“Long time yet, white man no come,” 
she added viciously. 


Hahwilget Julie: Kit C. Scott 
I subsided, as Mrs. Grundy should 


when she is knocked flat. 

She went on. “Those boy see those 
seven girl. He hiyu likum. He tell 
those girl he likum for wife. 

“Those girl laugh. ‘Where you come?” 
those girl ask. 

“Yass, those girl fergittum eat tho’ 
sweet grass root, makem heart soft, good. 

“Those boy tellum where come. 

‘More boy stop there?’ those girl 
ask. 

Mother Eve would eat of the tree, even 
on the Skeena. Then followed shrewd 
women questionings and crass male 
blunderings as to the numbers and quali- 
fications of the various eligibles that w¢re 
left behind on the islands, and feminine 
curiosity was much whetted as to whether 
or no they were getting the pick of the 
tribe. It certainly was bargain day for 
seven desirable maidens if they could 
reach that lovelorn isle. Much talk en- 
sued and fear of possible rivals at home 
entered the hearts of the youths. The 
maidens put off, dissembled, equivocated. 

“*Take girl that place so can see your 
father, mother, brother, sister. Girl 
fray be your wife, cause girl not know 
your people yet. Maybe your people 
no like girl.’ Girl say, ‘Spose all right, 
then be your wife,’ ”’ was the ultimatum, 
as delivered by Julie. 

Then Weghet took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. ‘‘Weghet he see what those 
girl do. What think in heart, what talk in 
mouth. No same. Those girl talk mouth 
fray those boy people. He think heart 
like see those other boy. Maybe other 
boy more better these boy. Weghet 
savvy. He heap mad. 

““*Whaffor no eatem sweet grass root 
like I tell you?’ he ask those girl. 

“Those girl say, ‘You talk eatem too 
many kind. Only can do count six. For- 
gittum one kind.’ 


“Weghet he know diffrunt. He say, 
“You no eat sweet grass. Your heart 
hard. Cold. All same rock. I makem 


you stay that way all time.’ 

“He takem those seven girl, puttem all 
up on those mountain. They grow into 
those mountain. Heart rock. Cold. 
Those girl cry, cry, all time cry. Those 
tear freeze, heart so cold. Those tho’ 
Seven Sister Mountain. Those tear that 
ice. Glacier. 

“Yass, tha’ss way tho’ Seven Sister 
Mountain made. Those tear salt. Tha’ss 
why those creek that come out tho’ 
Seven Sister Mountain all salt water,” 
she concluded. 

As we washed the dishes we discussed 
the forgetfulness of the seven beaver in 
not eating the sweet grass roots. From 
a prospector’s standpoint I was greatly 
interested in the fact that salt creeks 
flowed from the Seven Sisters, a fact I 
had never heard of to this time. But I 
cannily did not betray my interest to her. 

As the dishés were wiped I put the 
knife, fork and spoon box on the top shelf 
beyond her reach. I took the dish-water 
to the door, casting it on the garden. 

came back. Whoopee! She had 
bobbled. Instead of the whole lot in the 
humidor, she had only got a handful of 
Old Bum, the dragglings trailing across 
the table and hanging from her jumper 


pocket. 

Bobbled? She had not! My pipe was 
gone and there was a knobbly lump in the 
sugar pocket that hadn’t been there before. 
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I shall play her freeze-out for that pipe 
e 


the next time she comes down. For s 
would rather lose the pipe than the oppor- 
tunity of skinning me at freeze-out. If 
you want to see her very soul laid bare, 
play Hahwilget Julie freeze-out. 

The last time she played me she went 
away with a pair of kings from the deck— 
for future reference. I caught a glimpse 
of them in the bosom of her dress today 
as she leaned over the tub. 

I’ll make her acknowledge the pipe all 
right, if I have to make use of Gunxwhim- 
silabbirax again. Bill Fosdick’s old 
artificial eye peering at her from a knot 
hole will work wonders, let alone that 
phosphorescent, stuffed white kid glove 
that slid down onto the table in the dark 
against the deed box she was opening. 

I have marked the cards, added three 
kings to the deck, and when I deal her 
two kings, she draws three more and has 
two in her lap she will have quite a hand 
of kings. Then I shall tell her the story 
of the Seven Brothers. 

They tell me that the Seven Sisters is 
a name given those mountains since the 
advent of‘the white man. The Indians 
only referred*to them by the name of a 
creek called after an Indian who lived at 
the mouth. The prospectors tell me 
there are no salt creeks flowing from either 
side of them. The old Indians vow they 
know nothing of a legend of the seven 
sisters/or the seven beaver. 

I think Julie goes in the All Story class. 

I played her freeze-out. All my Old 
Bum against the pipe, which she pro- 
duced at once when I suggested freeze- 
out, after hotly denying all knowledge 
of it a moment before. 

“You think I steal, when I come here 
wash for you?”’ she demanded. 

“No, I don’t think so, Julie. 
it,’ I answered. ‘‘Dig it up.” 

“You lie. I no steal,” she flared an- 

rily. 

“Tll play you a game of freeze-out for 
it,’ I replied, ignoring her denial. 

“What you play me for it?” she asked 
promptly. 

“All the tobacco in that jar,” I re- 
joined. 

‘All right,”’ she said sweetly, and I pro- 
duced the cards. 

I let her win. I almost broke her. I 
had her in despair. I let her all but break 
me and the avaricious wolflike glitter 
was in her eyes. Ask for mercy there in 
your extremity? Better to save your 
breath. Finally we were back even. I 
said I would play her one hand for the 
stack. She agreed. 

I dealt her two kings. 


I know 


I leaned down 


sto pick a match off the floor. She shifted 


the two held-out kings from her lap to 
her hand. She drew three cards as a 
bluff. I dealt her three kings. There 


was a puzzled glance at her hand. A 


swift rat-like glance at me. I was busy 
examining my hand. She shoved her 
stack of chips to the center. I had made 


a slip in my deal and only got three aces. 
I called for a showdown as I put in my 
chips. She cleaned me. Kings full on 
sevens and I had dealt her no sevens. 
She carried off the pipe and Old Bum in 
triumph. Four kings were on the floor 
when she arose. 

I think she no eatem sweet-grass root. 
Her heart is hard, she can do only count 
six. SoI have never told her the story of 
the Seven Brothers. 
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Suddenly the boy caught up the rooster 


in his arms and the long-fought 
sobs broke forth 


the house. Even when she stopped 
before him, where he sat de- 
jectedly on the back steps, and put her 
hand on his hair, he didn’t look up. He 
couldn’t, for he, too, had seen. 
“Biernie,” she said in a choky voice, 
“Colonel Johnson must go; he’s killed 
Major Rock!’ 
“T know,” the child agreed miserably. 
“T seen him.” 
Mrs. Brookhart sighed. ‘And I sewed 
a whole week for him. And last month 
the Colonel killed the speckled rooster; 
and, before that—yes, Biernie, he must 
20; ‘and this very day, for he’s liable to 
fly over into the Leghorns’ pen any time; 
and, goodness knows! I don’t want to 
lose Captain Simpson.” 
“No,” the boy again agreed. “We 
don’ t want him to kill Captain Simpson.” 
“Biernie!’”’” Mother caught his shoul- 
ders and looked deep into his eyes, but 
not deep enough to see the grief that was 
choking him; not deep enough for that, 
for he had learned to shut quickly a little 
door that seemed about an inch back in 
his forehead on all his anger and grief and 
longing or any other feeling that might 
worry mother. 
“Biernie!”’ she said again, and he knew 
by the change in her voice that he’d got 
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IERNIE did not look up as his 
mother came around the corner of 


the door shut in time. “You 
won’t care so very much for 
giving up the Colonel, will 
rou?” 

“Naw!” He hastily picked 
a spear of grass and chewed it 
so she wouldn’t see his trem- 
bling lips. ‘‘We’d better get 
rid of him as soon as we can; the darn 
old fighter!” 

“Mrs. Middleton will take him; her 
rooster died the other day,” Mother said, 
beginning to look more like herself again. 
“You can’t go to Sunday school this 
morning on account of your shoes, so you 
can take the Colonel right over; and then 
play awhile with Billy. Now I'll have to 
hurry if I get to church in time. Goodby, 
dear!” She stooped and kissed him, and 
he had to chew hard to keep from spoiling 
everything. “Have a good time.” The 
gate clicked, and she was gone. 

Biernie got up and went slowly and un- 
willingly down the path. The little door 
in his forehead flew open; and if mother 
had been there to look into his eyes she 
would have been startled at the anguish 
in their blue depths. No need, either, for 
the steadying straw. He spat it out, and 
his lips writhed with dry, pitiful sobs that 
were choking him. 

He entered the chicken yard, dropped 
down on a box just inside the gate and, 


with eyes averted, called faintly: “Here, 
Colonel!” 
“Kut, kut!” answered a deep voice, and 


a rooster, who had been guiding negli- 
gently the affairs of his harem from the 
top of a stump, came hastily across the 
yard. He was a lordly creature. Where 
Major Rock and Captain Simpson 
boasted of their one and pure strain, it 
had taken a dozen strains to make the 
Colonel. His size came from some Brahma 
ancestor; his proud carriage from a Lang- 
shan; his love of fighting from a Game; 
and his gorgeous coloring of iridescent 
red, yellow and black, from all of them. 
His love for the boy was pathetic. Not 
family, not fertile pickings, not even the 
promise of a fight could win him from his 
friend. 

“Kut, kut?” he questioned again, and 
pecked inquiringly at the buttons on 
Biernie’s sleeve. Still the boy did not 
look at him, so the Colonel tried a new 
tack; he scratched vigorously and, finding 
a poor'scared cricket, called loudly for the 
boy to come and get it. He called even 
longer than he would have called the little 
brown pullet before he ate it himself. 

“Colonel! Oh, Colonel!” Suddenly 
the boy caught the rooster in his arms, 
and the long fought sobs broke forth. 


THE CHICKEN 
FIGHTER 


By Minnie Barbour Adams 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“Take-care-there! Take-care-there!” 
admonished the rooster, but he made no 
attempt to escape; he only snuggled 
closer, and with the sun warm on his 
broad back sighed deeply and closed his 
eyes. He was still asleep when Biernie 
carried him out the gate into the road. 

“J joughta wake you up to take a last 
look,” whimpered the boy; * ‘but maybe 
it’s jus’ as well you don’t know what's 
happening.” He looked back, though, 
longingly, piteously. In a way he was 
taking a last look, for he believed home 
would never be the same to him again. 

How was he going to feel when he came 
home from school and no Colonel ran to 
the gate to meet him? How was he going 
to endure the long Saturdays, with 
mother often away sewing, and no Colo- 
nel to keep him company? He pressed his 
face against the shining feathers and 
stumbled on blindly. 


Hé was very tired when he reached the 
Middletons, though he had carried 
the Colonel only part of the way. “You 
don’t know what you’re walking into,” 

he had told the rooster strutting along at 
his side; ‘ ‘but you jus’ gotta walk; my 
arms are mos’ broke.” 

The Middletons were not at home. 
Biernie had not thought of this con- 
tingency, and for awhile did not know 
what to do. Then it came to him with 
joyful and overwhelming suddenness that 
mother wouldn’t expect him to leave the 
Colonel when there was no one at home. 
How could he leave him? 

He thrust his hands deep in his pockets 
and watched the Colonel gobble up the 
remains of the cat’s breakfast. Of course 
there might be yards back there high 
enough to hold the rooster; but it wasn’t 
his business to hunt ’em up. In fact, he 
was sure mother wouldn’t like him to 
prowl around a place when the folks were 
gone. 

With a whoop of delight he caught up 
the protesting Colonel and ran away as 
fast as ever he could: the Middletons 


might come back at any moment. The 


Colonel would have to go tomorrow, of 
course; but why think of tomorrow when 
he had today? 

He took the river road home. It led 
through the woods and was much cooler. 
He was thirsty, and he knew where there 
was a spring hidden deep in a shady 
ravine; byt, best of all, it was twice as far; 
it would delay the explanation just that 
much. 

He almost forgot his trouble in the cool 
depths of the woods. The soft turf com- 
forted his tired feet; and the spring, at 
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The Chicken Fighter: 


Then bedlam broke loose, and in the midst of it Syd snatched up the Colonel, caught the boy by the hand, and 
hurried off through the woods 


which he and the Colonel drank, side by 
side, was so cold that it made his throat 
ache. He chased squirrels, and the Colo- 
nel chased grasshoppers; he sang, and the 
Colonel crowed; and altogether they were 
having a fine time when a big dog sud- 
denly burst from the woods and growled 
at them menacingly. 

Then the Colonel did a cowardly thing: 
he deserted his friend, and ran squawk- 
ing down the road, the dog in close pur- 


suit. A low hanging bough gave him 
sanctuary, but he left a few of his tail 
feathers in the dog’s teeth. Biernie, 
jumping up and down in voiceless terror, 
felt a hand laid on his arm just as the 
rooster left the ground. 

“There! He’s safe!” a voice said; and 
Biernie, turning quickly, saw a tall young 
man beside him. 

“Your rooster?” the man asked, smiling 
down at him. 


Minnie Barbour Adams 


Biernie wasn’t a bit afraid of the man 
after that smile; there was so much of it, 
for the man’s mouth was wide, and it sent 
crinkled little waves all up around his 
long, sleepy looking eyes. 

“Yes, he’s mine,” Biernie answered, as 
bold as anything. “And I wish you’d 
please call off your dog.” 

‘He can’t get him,” the man pointed out. 

“No; but he’ll get him so nervous [’ll 
have an awful time getting him home.” 
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“Far to go?” the man asked interestedly. 

**Bout a mile; but we’ve walked three 
already; and we’re all beat out.” 

The man leaned over and looked at him 
close. Biernie tried to smile; he tried 
hard to get the worry out of his face, but 
he couldn’t. He knew his face was all 
furrows—and they run up and down. 

“Come along!” the man said. “You 
look like a sick rabbit.” He sent the dog 
skulking into the bushes; then deftly 
caught the outraged Colonel by the legs 
and carried him ignominiously, head 
downward, to an old log hut not far from 
the road. 

“Sit down!” he ordered the tired boy. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


“T—oh!—I didn’t mean to say that,” 
hedged the boy. 
“Tpesodi on what? Tell me!” The 
man laid his hand on the small knee; and, 
at the sympathetic touch, the boy threw 
caution to the winds. 

“Mother wouldn’t like me to tell. She 
says keeping our troubles to ourselves is 
half the battle; but I want to tell you, 
awful; I guess it’s the corn.” 


E eyed speculatively the big cobs 
from which he and the Colonel to- 
gether had picked every grain. 
“Go on,” encouraged the man. 
“Well, then, Father borrowed some 


wondering what he would better do, 
three other men came through the brush 
from the road; and they all had roosters, 

“‘Where’s the others?” 
Biernie now thought of him as Syd. 

“We left Pringle trying to dodge his 
wife,” one of the men told him. “The 
others are on the way.” 

“Hullo!” another one said. 
have we got here?” 

The Colonel, who had been sleeping off 
his dinner in the cabin, came struttin 
out among them. Biernie nearly Sacacal 
with pride, he looked so big and grand 
compared to the one rooster that had 
been taken from the sacks. He thought 


“And here’s a string with which to tether money from Judge Durham a long time it must be a chicken show of some kind, 


your friend.” 
“He don’t need te-tying,” Biernie told 
him proudly. “He’ll stay wherever I am.” 
The man went to a pile of coals smolder- 
ing near the cabin and raked out a half 
dozen ears of roasted corn. “Hungry?” 
he asked. 


Biernie felt his eyes widen. He hadn’t 


ago. He kept paying it back, and paying 
it back. I remember him telling us three 
or four times that he’s jus’ crammed an- 
other hundred down the old geezer’s 
throat. It was Father called him geezer,” 
he digressed to explain. 

“T know; go on!” 

“Well, he kept paying, till, jus’ before 


and he was mighty glad he and the Colonel 
had happened along. 

“Great Scott! Syd; where’d you get 
that old blister?” another one asked. 


IERNIE felt his face flame. “He 
ain’t an ol’ blister! An’ he ain’t a 
buzzard, neither!” He glanced  con- 


had time before to notice the dreadful he died, he told mother he’s paid it all temptuously at the man’s ugly old rooster; 
: back but two hundred dollars; and mother 
said not to worry a mite about it. He 
died awful sudden, you know.” 


sinky feeling in the middle of him. 
“Awful!” he admitted hopefully. 


HE man gave him a big smoking ear; 

and taking one himself, sat down 
with his back to a tree; and while he ate it 
watched the boy and the rooster through 
long, half closed eyes. 

Biernie, aware of the scrutiny, tried to 
eat as politely as he could; but the Colonel 
had no such scruples; he gobbled till the 
boy was ashamed of him. 

“He walked mos’ all the way to Billy 
Middleton’s,”’ he apologized. 

“From where?” questioned the man. 

] 

“From our house; from the Brook- 
harts.” 

“That little white house about a mile 
this side of town?” 

Biernie nodded, his mouth full of corn. 

“Tt’s a pretty place.” 

“Yes, it’s awful pretty,” the boy ad- 
mitted gloomily. “Father fixed up the 
house jus’ dandy before—before he died. 
An’ we’ve got an orchard, an’ roses, an’ 
chickens, an’ a pig—but—” 

“But what?” 

“Tt’s jus’ tearin’ 
mother’s away.” 

“What’s she away for?” 

“Sewing,” the boy answered laconic- 
ally. “Sometimes she’s gone when I get 
up in the morning; and lots of times me 
an’ Colonel are asleep on the porch when 
she gets back at night. Sometimes, 
though—” He _ smiled reminiscently. 
“sometimes, though, she sews at 
home. That’s jus’ grand!” 

“Then, why doesn’t she sew at home 
all the time, if it’s so grand?” the man 
questioned. 

“She can’t make enough. You see, 
she gets her meals and things when she 
sews out.” 

“ : ” . ’ 

I see.” The man’s long eyes nar- 
rowed till Biernie wondered if he was 
going to sleep. 

“And every penny’s got to count, till 
we get the interest money,” he hurried 
on, seeking to regain the man’s waning 
attention. “We can’t have nothing much 
to eat, an’ I can’t have any shoes, nor 
mother any new hat, till we pay that 
misable, thievin’ old Durham a in- 
terest!” 


lonesome when 


“After—afterwards, though, she could- 
n’t get head or tail to things; so, one day, 
when Judge Durham come to see why we 
wasn’t paying something, she asked him 
to look over the papers in the tin box and 
see if the life insurance had all gone back. 
It had; and then she told the Judge she’d 
pay a little along as fast as we earned it, 
an’ he went away, an’ we paid an’ paid 
till, one day last fall, mother said, so glad 
she was mos’ crying, ‘Now, there’s only 
one hundred left, Judge Durham,’ an’ he 
said, ‘You’re mistaken, my dear lady; 
there is five hundred.’ Mother jus’ 
couldn’t believe it, an’ we run home mos’ 
all the way; but the little papers saying 
Father had paid were not in the tin box. 
Then mother said ‘That old Durham is a 
thief!’ an’ we both cried out loud—” 
Biernie stopped short, biting his lips. 
The very thought of that dreadful day 
brought the tears to his eyes; but not for 
the world would he have the man see 
them, so he let himself get mad instead. 

“You jus’ wait till I grow up; I'll fix 
him!” he blustered. ‘The darn ol’ 
miser!’’ And the man repeated, under 
his breath, slowly: 

“The—darn—old—miser! 

“An’, now, we’re trying to get the in- 
terest, for he says he'll take the place if 
we don’t. Oh, dear!’ Biernie sighed, 
his brief anger spent. “Mother says, if 
we didn’t owe that money she could stay 
at home; the place would keep us.” 
Then while he was about it, and feeling 
that he had a sympathetic listener, he 
told about the death of Major Rock and 
how, for the safety of Captain Simpson, 
Colonel Johnson had to go. 

“Hard lines,” the man said; then, 
thoughtfully: “I don’t know—though—” 

Before he could tell what he didn’t 
know, two men came round the corner 
of the house. They were dressed awful 
nice, Biernie thought; their watch chains 
and stick pins were the biggest and finest 
he had ever seen. Each of them had a 
sack under his arm, and in each sack, to 
Biernie’s mystification, there was a 
rooster. The man on the ground got up, 


bed 


and everyone laughed. 

“Right you are, kid!” Syd commended. 
“And Colonel Johnson’s all right! Victor 
Brookhart’s boy,” he said in a low voice 
to another. “Just happened along.” 

“TI think we had better be going.” 
Biernie rose and reached for the Colonel. 
After what the man had said about him 
he wouldn’t stay, even if it was a chicken 
show. 

“Yes,” Syd agreed. “You'd better go.” 
He was sitting on a log, and he put his 
arm around the boy and drew him to him. 
“T’ll think over what you told me; I am 
thinking—” He stopped. One of the 
men was speaking. 

“Fach man to put fifty on his bird; 
and the last bird up to take the pot. 
Syd’ll hold the stakes.” Three more 
men, each with a rooster under his arm, 
came out of the woods. 

“Tl go now,” Biernie said again; but 
when he started to move away he found 
to his surprise that Syd was holding him 
fast. 

“T’ll do it!” the man said between his 
teeth; but Biernie knew he wasn’t talking 
to him. “By the Lord Harry, I’ll do it!” 

He got up and pushed the boy onto the 
log. “Stay there and keep your mouth 
shut!” he said gruffly, then sauntered 
over to the others, his hands deep in his 
pockets, his shoulders hunched, and his 
long, sleepy eyes again half closed. 

Biernie didn’t understand much of 
what followed. There was lots of loud 
talking and lots of words mother wouldn’t 
have liked him to hear. The roosters in 
the sacks crowed, and the Colonel crowed, 
too, strutting around among ’em, telling 
’em what he’d do if he could only get at 
?em. Some of the men drove some stakes 
in the ground and stretched cloth around 
em till it looked like a big white box. 
Then each of ’em gave Syd some money, 
and when he’d put it in his pocket, he 
said, “Come on, boys!” and every man 
took a rooster from a sack and, going to 
the box, knelt down on the outside of it, 
the rooster on the inside; but still in his 
hands. 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, it 
came to Biernie that this was going to be 
a cockfight. Billy Wakefield had told 


him about ’em. This new friend that he 


“Who?” The man hadn’t been going and they shook hands with him and called _ liked jus’ awful was a chicken fighter, an’ 


to sleep, after all. 


him, “Syd, old boy!” While Biernie was 


(Continued on page 6 4) 
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The Gem 
of Prophecy 


By Francis J. Biermann 


had 
ught HEN Frank Salmons propped 
kind, FF / up the sagging roof of the de- 


serted Pala mission and placed 
his stock, consisting of $380 
of groceries and drygoods, on 



























| get wort! 
1. H = rough board shelves along the adobe walls, 
4 ) ~=he achieved the ambition of his young 
He life to be in business for himself. He had 
Yt a FP beer a clerk in a general store at Escon- 
con- JF dido, a settlement in a mountain-rimmed 
ster; valley in San Diego county, California. 
 =6His health failed and he was forced to 
ded. borrow his working capital. This he 
ctor accomplished by importuning his friends 
oice J} with rare persistency until he had enough 
F =to buy a few sides of bacon, a little flour, 
1g coffee, sugar, salt and some gaudy calico. 
nel, Everybody knows, of course, that a lim- 
him ited stock like that and no money to get 
ken ff more won’t stand the pressure of com- 
; k petition, so Salmons with his usual di- 
0.” [i  rectness went where competition wouldn’t 
his even think of following him. 
im. The old mission stood in a wilderness 
am of chaparral and sage, and a brush-choked 
the and bumpy road wound past its broken 
door. In a canyon here or there lived a 
rd; rancher some miles away, but no signs of 
ot. human life were visible anywhere and the 
re nearest village was Escondido, twenty- 
mM, five miles to the south. He raised a few 
chickens, lived on the eggs and what 
ut & game he could shoot and waited, leaning 
id ff in the sinking doorway, day by day, to 
m sell a few supplies to the occasfonal pros- 
: pector who wandered by on his way to 
1S the desert. 
ig That was a little more than twenty- 
F: five years ago when the Mission Indians, 
e of whom there was a big tribe at the hot 
h § springs some thirty miles to the north- 
d § east, still danced naked about their 
s fiesta fires. They made and sold blankets 
s and baskets and had a little money now 
; and then. Salmons kept an eye on the 
f hot springs and whenever the blanket and 
1 basket business was good over there, he 
E celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Pala mission and the 





Indians would come in bands to wonder 
at his gasoline torch and buy brown sugar 
which they ate by the handful. 

In time Pala became famous for these 
celebrations, the white men coming from 
as far as San Diego and Los Angeles to 
see ithe Indians in their aboriginal dances 
‘ a games, and the Indians came to sell 

the white men baskets and blankets, and, 
E in the meanw hile, they were all buying at 
i Salmons’ store and eating the barbecued 
; beeves and sheep which he had bought in 
bulk and served in juicy sandwiches. 

The government later bought almost 
the entire San Luis Rey valley which sur- 
cage Pala mission and converted it into 

large Indian reservation through Sal- 
= as’ efforts, and he restored the mission 

elf where the children and grand- 
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Frank Salmons, who grubstaked two Basque shepherds and made a fortune out of 
the gems they found near the Pala mission in California. 


‘*Pala Chief”’ 


has carried out every gem that has been taken from the mine 


children of these naked savages gather 
every Sunday for worship. They culti- 
vate the fields where sage and greasewood 
once grew and are on the fair road to 
opulence under the government’s pa- 
ternal care. 

But that isn’t my story. I am sorry 
that I have hardly started to tell it. It 
wasn’t the Indians and his gasoline torch 
that made Salmons so rich that he now 
owns city blocks and drives high-power 

cars. It was two pairs of stocky, hairy 
legs. 

Toward evening of one of those dull 
days which filled in the periods between 
the hundredth anniversaries, Salmons 
was leaning as usual in his rickety door- 
way and looking at Palomar mountain. 
The old mountain—frequently broken 
along its high ridge and its sides riven 
with deep canyons—had often aroused 
his curiosity, and in his isolation he had 
spent hours dreaming of the wealth he 
might possess, if he had all that was in it. 
He was dreaming again on this evening 
when his attention was drawn to a pair 
of stragglers, coming along the trail from 
the desert. There was nothing unusual 
in these two fellows as they approached. 
They came along behind a swayback 
burro, carrying a_ prospector’s outfit. 
Many other prospectors in pairs with a 
swayback burro had passed that way; but 
as this particular pair came along, Sal- 
mons observed that they were of excep- 
tional breadth of shoulder and depth of 
chest and that each was furnished with 
locomotion by two short, hairy, appar- 
ently indomitable legs. They were 
bursting through rents in trousers torn 
away from the knees down. 

Soliloquized Salmons: “Fine legs, 
them. Good for mountain climbing.” 





His stock by this time had increased. 
He had added a lot of chile peppers. 
Some new cowhide boots hung from the 
rafters above and a saddle or two and, 
if you could have looked over his shoulder 
through the dusk in his store, you would 
have seen quite a respectable pile of 
calico and a few jars of stick candy with 
red and yellow stripes running up and 
down. In ten years of struggle and priva- 
tion and hominy and dried apples and 
bacon and jack-rabbits and venison 
with a home fattened chicken for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, and several first 
centennial celebrations of the founding 
of Pala mission, Salmons had managed to 
pay off the borrowed $380 and add per- 
ceptibly to his stock. 

“My pardner much seek,” said a 
mellow voice at his side. ‘He want 
Indian doctor, Salazar.” 

One pair of legs had come to a stand- 
still while the other continued to stumble 
on after the burro. 

“‘Doloris Salazar lives in the tule house 
over yonder at the mouth of that can- 
yon,” and Salmons pointed out the trail 
which ran across the river in almost a 
straight line and could be traced up the 
opposite mountain until it was lost in the 
purple glow of the setting sun. “Pros- 
pecting the desert?” 

“Yes, long time. No good. My pard- 
ner he get veree seek. He red and sore 
on outside all over. Want Indian doctor 
Salazar, to make well.” 

The partner and burro had come to a 
halt. The one was resting against a 
granite rock and the other was nibbling 
along the road. Salmons beckoned the 
man back and going into the store soon 
emerged with a bottle. The sick man 


(Continued on page 67) 





OPEN-AIR THEATRES 


Drama Und. 


HE midsummer 
theatres of Cal- 
ifornia are in 
little danger 
either fire or 
water. “Forest thea- 
tres’ with growing 
scenery and log seats 
may not be as good fire 
insurance risks as 
“Greek theatres” laid 
in concrete, but they 
have innumerable exits 
and stampedes are un- 
likely. Ali these sky- 
roofed playhouses are 
ractically panic-proof. 
For the panic which 
seizes audiences and 
players in outdoor 
theatres subject to sud- 
den summer showers 
does not threaten in 
California. Thousands 
of dollars may be in- 
vested in costumes and 
properties, orchestras 
may be assembled, summer togs displayed 
—all without fear of the disaster born of 
rain. 

Every year these special privileges are 
being more widely appreciated in Cali- 
fornia. oday there are at least ten 
definite “theatres” in which drama is 
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Ruth St. Denis, the dancer, with Ted Shawn and a company of one 
hundred, in a dance-pageant of Egypt, Greece and India, at the Greek 
Theatre of the University of California. 

were amateurs, at the summer session of the University 


given in the open air, mostly by amateur 
players. This does not take into account 
an ever-increasing number of outdoor 
festivals, plays, pageants. These ten 
theatres are about equally divided be- 
tween woodland spaces set aside for dra- 
matic productions and formal structures 


Most of these performers 


r the Special Patronage 


modeled after outdoor 
theatres in Greece and 
Asia Minor. 

Three of the forest 


theatres are features of 


the life of men’s social 
clubs; another is an 
outcropping from the 
interesting life of a 
community of writers 
and artists; another is 
the object of an annual 
pilgrimage to a moun- 
tain top, under the di- 
rection of an organiza- 
tion formed to foster 
the custom. 

Greek theatres be- 
long to educational in- 
stitutions or to com- 
munities. The splendid 
structures at the Uni- 
versity of California, at 
Berkeley, and at the 
Theosophical School, 
at Point Loma, have 
been emulated at such 
cities as Bakersfield and Pomona. It 
may be safely predicted that only the be- 
ginning’ has been made, that another 
twenty-five years will see an extraordinary 
development of outdoor drama and spec- 
tacle under the favoring conditions that 
have fostered this beginning. 
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Open-Air Theatres 29 


south of the city. The Family’s 1916 
play, written by Waldemar Young, the 
music being composed by Uda Waldrop, 
also dealt with early Californian history 
concerned with the section where the 
“Family Farm” is situated. 

The Athenian Club, of Oakland, pro- 
duced in a woodland theatre near Sunol 
a play entitled “When the Nile Flows 
Through Athens,” by Ben Woolner, with 
music by Eugene Blanchard. The 
Athenian Club recently fused with the 
Nile Club, which was one of the pioneers 
in open-air drama, having given annually, 
for several years, a performance among the 
redwoods near Brookdale, in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. 

The Forest Theatre, at Carmel, is one 
of the best-known of the outdoor play- 
houses of California. This summer it 
saw perhaps the most appropriate as 
well as effective production it has known. 
“Tusitala,” written by John Northern 
Hilliard and Herbert Heron, was a 
masque of Robert Louis Stevenson, per- 
formed among the very pine-woods 
through which the Romancer wandered 
once-upon-a-time. In brief dramatic 
episodes, with prologue and epilogue, the 
authors gave a remarkably complete ex- 
position of the writings of the beloved 
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Long John Silver, of Treasure Island, in one 
of the episodes of ‘‘Tusitala,’’ a masque of 
Stevenson, produced at Carmel-by-the-Sea 






The 1916 summer season of outdoor 
theatricals brought forth several interest- 
|) ing productions. The Bohemian Club, of 
nde San Francisco, considered the pieneer in 
the forest theatre business, produced an 
© original “Grove Play” in its theatre amid 
of ff the redwoods by the Russian river. The 
play entitled “Gold” was written by 

rederick S$. Myrtle, and music for it was 


“fare s08- 
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rm composed by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart. 
a The drama involved woodland sprites, 
wll Franciscan friars and Spanish soldiers, in 
ig J) action upon the steep hillside which 
soil forms the Bohemian stage. [he tradi- 
al tional finale of all these Grove plays in- 
di- cludes an illumination of the surrounding 
si trees by colored fires. Electricity has not 
ite yet been employed by the Bohemians in 


their lighting. An orchestra of seventy- 
” five instruments, screened by ferns, ren- 

dered the original score. The composers 
of music for these forest theatres are 


4 ; writing more and more for the wood and 
aie brass, having learned the inefhiciency of 
ol strings under the conditions. In_ the 
© Greek theatres, where the back of the 
oc stage supplies a sounding board, condi- 
a tions are less unfavorable to strings. In 
ch the Bohemian theatre, as an example, it 
It has been observed that an unaccompanied 





} choir of voices, three hundred feet away 
a9 the upper hillside, is more effective ia 
than the ivi i 
I orch . noblest strivings of ae augmented Where the beloved Romancer once wandered beneath the Monterey pines, 
orchestra in an orchestra pit. : . : ; i 
added color, in a link connecting Monterey with the South Seas, was given 


2 Another San Francisco club of men— , . Sacchi 
he F amily”—has a forest theatre by a Samoan girl whose father was a friend of Stevenson 


among the redwoods on the peninsula 
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A scene from Schiller’s ‘‘William Tell’’ performed under the auspices of the Mountain Play Association, near the summit of 


Mount Tamalpais, about 2000 feet above the Bay of San Francisco. 


Five thousand people made the pilgrimage to 


the mountain theatre, which included a hike of a mile and a half along a trail to the theatre site 


adventurer. In the prologue, the Spirit 
of Romance awakes with his flute the 
unborn children of Stevenson’s mind, 
then surrenders the pipe to Stevenson, 
who has fallen asleep in his wayside wan- 
derings, just as he must often have slept 
in his roamings through the forests of 
Monterey. Then come a number of little 

lays, founded chiefly on Treasure Island, 
The Black Arrow, A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, The Treasure of Franchard, The 
Ebb Tide and Weir of Hermiston—epi- 
sodes which maintain the spirit of Steven- 
son without being slavish dramatizations 
of his works. The one founded on Weir of 
Hermiston—Stevenson’s unfinished mas- 


terpiece—appropriately ends the dra- 
matic part of the masque, the scene 
blending into the epilogue. Then the 
Spirit of Romance returns for his pipe 
and the master’s voice is stilled. 

Such was the work of loving hearts 
to pay tribute to the memory and message 
of the erstwhile wanderer on our shores. 
Beyreuth commemorates Wagner; Strat- 
ford lays its laurel on the tomb of Shakes- 
peare; Peterboro has its MacDowell 
festival; and now, on the Monterey 
Peninsula, the first attempt has been 
made, in all the world, to render dramatic 
homage to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Forest Theatre saw other produc- 


tions this year, though “Tusitala” was the [7 


only work by Californian authors. Cale 
Young Rice’s drama, “Yolanda of Cy- 
prus,” was followed by an elaborate pro- 
duction of “The Piper,” by Josephine 
Preston Peabody. ‘Charley’s Aunt,” 
wholly unsuited to the Forest Theatre, 
was exceedingly well played. 

The Mountain Theatre, on the shoulder 


of Mt. Tamalpais, between the bay of P 


San -Francisco and the Pacific ocean, 
means a devoted pilgrimage on the part 
of its audience, since a mile and a half of 
picturesque trail must be negotiated be- 


tween zigzagging railway and theatre 


site. The spectacle afforded is not al! m 
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Open-Air Theatres 





The figure of ‘‘Destiny’’ in the Bohemian Grove play ‘‘Gold,’’ the costumes for which were designed by Maynard Dixon. 
In perspective is shown the hillside which forms the stage of this woodland theatre in a grove of original redwoods. 
The Bohemian Club has been giving performances in the woods for about forty years 


the theatre, however; the pilgrimage in- 
cludes glorious views inland and seaward. 
[his summer about five thousand people 
attended a performance of Schiller’s 
William Tell” with Rossini’s music 
preceded by the mountain melodies of 
neg. The “mountain play” is given 
under the auspices of the Mountain Play 
Association whose members do not share 
in the profits of the productions, the sole 
aim of the association being the develop- 
ment of the play as a public institution. 

Frequent attendance at the Greek 
Theatre, at Berkeley, convinces one that 
Its massive yet simple stage accommo- 
dates in complete harmony every sort of 


grouping and action, provided they com- 
bine beauty and taste. The dance- 
pageant of Egypt, Greece and India, 
given during the summer session of the 
University of California by Ruth St. 
Denis, with Ted Shawn and a company of 
one hundred dancers, many of them 
pupils of the “Denishawn”’ school, met 
all requirements and delighted a full 
house, which at Berkeley means at least 
eight thousand people. Each of the 
three divisions gave a sort of masque 
or stage epitome of the national life of 
the three countries during the golden 
age of each. 

Almost without exception, it is a pecul- 


iarity of these open-air theatres that their 
productions, however complicated, how- 
ever costly, are “for one night only”; 
the outdoor drama and spectacle rarel 
knows anything more than a “‘first night,” 
which is really a public dress rehearsal; 
the second night, with its careful elimina- 
tions and corrections after contact with 
an audience, is almost unknown to the 
producers in woodland and Greek thea- 
tres. Yet because it is all a labor of love 
—even the professional performances are 
inspired by a delight in the occasion— 
remarkable successes are achieved. The 
historian of the stage in America must 
reckon with them. 
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Dismounting, she began to question the prisoners concerning their families 


Illustrating “Over the Border” 








OVER THE BORDER 


A Novel of American Life in Meaico 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of: The Planter; The Mystery of the Barranca 


With a Drawing by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘‘Bull” Perrin, “Sliver” Smith and Jake Evers— 
have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. From this base they go forth to raid “‘gringo”’ ranches and to “rustle” 
stock for revolutionary chieftains. On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 


sahuaro cactus. They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of “Colorados. 


”? 


Shortly afterward, just 


as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 
John Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 


the vreat ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. 


They are Americans, and Americans in Mexico in these days 


must stand together. Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 
They carry this allegiance so far as to be concerned for fear she may marry Ramon Icarza, a handsome young Mexican whose 


sisters are her dear friends. 


Therefore Bull Perrin slips away to El Paso to find her an American lover. 


Strange to say, he 


returns to the Ranch with Gordon Nevil, a decent young fellow, of good family, but just now “broke” and in need of a job. 
Now begins a romantic “intervention” in Mexico, a conspiracy of which Gordon and Lee are the unsuspecting objects. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE RECRUIT IS TRIED OUT—IN SEVERAL 
WAYS 


“ ELL, what do you-all think of 

\\ him?” 

Bull’s question emerged from 

the thick tobacco reek which 

invariably mitigated the severity of their 
evening deliberations. 

It pertained, of course, to the new re- 
cruit, concerning whose merits or de- 
merits Jake and Sliver had reserved 
judgment during this, his first week. 

/hen they had come from supper straight 
to the bunk-house Gordon had taken his 
pipe and gone for a stroll around the 
compound, which was never more in- 
teresting than when clothed in the mys- 
tery of a hot brown dusk. ‘The lights and 
fires, like golden or scarlet blossoms; the 
soft brown faces glimpsed in cavernous 
interiors by the rich glow of a brazero; the 
women’s subdued chatter; laughter wild 
and musical as the cooing of wood pigeons, 
all had for him perpetual fascination; and 
while he sauntered here and there, look- 
ing, listening, the Three held session on 
his case. 

“What do we think of him?” Jake 
slowly repeated the question. “It’s a 
bit soon to jedge, but if he’s half as good 
as he looks, he orter do.” a 

Sliver, however, was more critical. 
“Too darned nice-looking fer me. 
hain’t got much use for these pretty boys.” 

“Pretty yourself!” Bull swelled like a 
huge toad with indignation. “He ain’t 
no pretty boy! You-all orter ha’ seen 
him clean up that hotel lobby in El Paso.” 

“A ho-tel clerk an’ some bell-hops!” 
Sliver sneered. “Why, a good cowman 
‘ud jest about as soon think of hitting a 
lady. ’Fore I allow him even a look-in 
with Lady-Girl, he’s gotter show me. If 
ae ain’t afraid he’ll spoil, jest send 

im an’ me out together tomorrow.” 

“All right, sefor, he’s your meat.” 
Bull’s grin, provoked by a sudden mem- 
ory of the thwack with which the hotel 
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clerk had hit the lobby floor, was veiled 
by tobacco reek that reigned beyond the 
lamp’s golden glimmer. ‘Only, don’t 
chew him. Kain’t afford to have his 
scenery damaged.” 

“?’Nary a chew,” Sliver agreed. 
“?*Twon’t be necessary. I'll take him in 
two swallows.” 

In this wise was Gordon apprenticed to 
Sliver for the period of one day, to learn, 
in course thereof, such lessons in cow and 
other kinds of punching as it might bring 
forth. When they two rode out, armed 
cap-a-pie as it were, with rifles, saddle 
machetes and a brace of Colt Automatics 
in addition to the usual cowman’s fix- 
ings, it is doubtful whether North 
America held a happier young man than 
he. Out of the thousand and one lovers 
who had awakened to the knowledge 
that this was their wedding day, some 
might have been equally happy. But 
none more so, for Gordon was also 
espoused—to Adventure, the sweetest 
bride of real men. It may be safely 
stated that no bride ever surveyed her 
trousseau with more satisfaction than 
Gordon displayed in his “chaps,” spurs, 
guns and riata. 

This enthusiasm, however, he cloaked 
with a becoming nonchalance. He 
wasn’t in any hurry to tell all he knew. 
His few questions were to the point, and 
between them he maintained a decent 
reserve. Also he adapted himself quickly 
to new requirements. Sliver observed 
with satisfaction that, after one telling, 
his pupil abandoned the eastern, high- 
trotting, park fashion in riding and set- 
tled down to a cowman’s lope. In fact 
so quiet and biddable was he, Sliver began 
to feel secret qualms at the course he had 
marked out for himself; had to steel his 
resolution with thoughts of Lee. 

“°Twon’t do to have no pretty boys 
pussy-footing around her,” he told him- 
self. ‘‘He’s gotter show me, an’ if he 
don’t—out he goes.” 

Opportunity soon presented itself in 
the shape of a momentary relapse, on 


Gordon’s part, into the old habit of rid- 
ing. Sliver seized it with brutal rough- 
ness. “Hey! that milk-shake business 
may go with missies in pants that ride 
the parks back East, but if you-all expect 
to work this range, you'll have to try an’ 
look like a man.” 

Gordon stared. It wasn’t so much the 
words as the accent that established the 
insult. Just as Bull had seen in El Paso, 
his hazel eyes were suddenly transmuted 
into hard blue steel flecked with hot 
brown specks. Sliver felt sure he was 
going to strike, experienced sudden dis- 
appointment when he rode on. 

“Santa Maria Marrissima ME!” He 
swore to himself in sudden alarm. “Is he 
a-going to swallow it?” But the next 
moment brought relief. Gordon was 
rising in his stirrups with the regularity 
of a machine. 

With the quick instinct of sturdy man- 
hood Sliver sensed the motive, the wise 
hesitancy of a newcomer in starting trou- 
ble. “Calculated it would get him in 
wrong with Lady-Girl! he’s putting it up 
to me.” 

Even more loath, now, to push than 
he had been to begin the quarrel, there 
was nothing left but to go on. So, riding 
alongside Gordon, he began to deliver 
himself of a forcible opinion concerning 
his mode of riding. “Why, you blankety, 
blank, blank of a blank—” 

The rest of it was cut off by a crack 
between the eyes that toppled him out of 
the saddle. He was up again, hard eyes 
flashing, as Gordon leaped down, and as 
he rushed, broad round body swaying 
above his short hairy chaps, he looked 
for all the world like a charging bear. 

A clever writer once described a terrific 
combat between two sailors in two words, 
“Poor MacNab!” Sliver was almost as 
terse in describing his defeat to Bull and 
Jake that evening. 

“Gentlemen, hush! He leaned over as 
I took my holt, grabbed me round the 
waist from behind, straightened, an’ 
away I flew over his shoulder an’ kem 
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down spread-eagled all over the grass, 
plumb knocked out.” 

Returning to the combat: When 
Sliver gathered his shocked wits together 
and sat up, Gordon stood looking down 
upon him, hands on his hips, quiet, de- 
termined, yet with an inquisitive twinkle 
in his eye. 

Sliver answered the twinkle. “Say, 
that was sure a lallapaloo. I’ve wrastled 
with bears an’ once choked a cougar till 
he was goldarned anxious to quit. But 
I draw the line at earthquakes. If you- 
all ’ll please to tell how you done it, I'll 
shake han’s an’ call it squar’.” 

“Done!” Gordon broke out in a merry 
laugh. “And I’ll promise, on my part, 
never to ride like that again.” 

“For which [’ll be greatly obliged; that 
hippity-haw, side-racking gait does sure 
get on my nerves.” 

Striking hand upon it, they mounted 
and rode on. 


geld were heading for a mountain 
valley, enormous green bowl hemmed 
in on all sides, that could only be reached 
by a single rough trail. Watered by a 
running stream and knee-deep in lush 
grass, the difficulty of approach and 
sequestration rendered it almost raider 
pa But as it afforded pasture for 

arely a third of Lee’s stock, it was their 
habit to send the animals out in relays to 
remain under charge of an ancieno for a 
week at a time. 

As they rode along, Sliver’s secret satis- 
faction revealed itself in many a stealthy 
glance. At first they expressed that feel- 
ing alone, but presently there entered 
into them a leaven of doubt. Their way 
now led along the foot of the hog’s back 
from the crest of which Sliver had ob- 
tained his first view of the fonda on the 
other side; the discovery of which caused 
his first lapse from grace. The slight 
doubt was explained by the thought that 
accompanied his glance upward at the 
ridge. 

“‘He’s a fine upstan’ing lad an’ kin take 
his own part. But that ain’t all. Sup- 
posing he drinks? We-all jest kedn’t 
— any young soak around Lady- 

irl. 

In view of his own shortcomings, his 
grave shake of the head was rather com- 
ical. Nevertheless it was quite sincere; 
likewise his emendation. “ ’Course we 
wouldn’t have him no canting prig. He 
orter be able to take his two fingers like 
a gentleman, then leave it alone.” 

Sree in suddenly, he asked, “D’you 
ever take a drink?” 

Gordon looked surprised. “Why, yes, 
on occasion. But you don’t mean to 
say— 

“Come on!’ Sliver’s manner was 
quite that of the “mysterious stranger” 
of melodrama who demands _ absolute 
faith in those he is about to befriend. It 
is feared, however, that both it and his 
thought, “It’s a fine chance to try him 
out,” cloaked certain strong spirituous 
desires. 

Quarter of an hour’s heavy scrambling 
up and down rutted cattle tracks brought 
them out in the fonda dooryard. From 
above Gordon had noted its golden walls 
nestling beside the stream in a bower of 
foliage. His eyes now went, first to the 
two ancienos, a wrinkled old man and 
woman, who dozed in the shade of the 
ramada; then to the girl who knelt by 
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the stream pounding her soiled linen on 
its smooth boulders. Though he knew 
Spain only through pictures, the tinkling 
bells of a mule train going up the canyon 
added the last touch, vividly raised in 
his mind the country inns of the Ara- 
gonian mountains. But for her darker 
colors the girl with her shapely poundage 
might easily have been one o A sue lusty 
daughters. She had risen at the sight of 
Sliver. With unerring instinct she now 
walked inside, let down the wooden bar 
window and set out a bottle of tequila. 

Through all, her big dusky eyes never 
left Gordon. With what would have been 
brazenness in a white girl she studied him. 
But her gaze was wide and curious as the 
stare of a deer, and caused him no offense. 
When their eyes met, she smiled, but un- 
skilled in the ways of her kind, he missed 
both its invitation and question till 
Sliver put it in words. 

“She wants to know who you are an’ 
all about you,” he translated her rapid 
Spanish, in which her small hands, satin 
arms and shoulders played as large a part 
as her tongue. “She says her father an’ 
mother are about ready to cash in. If 
you'll stay here an’ be her man, you'll 
stan’ right in line for the fonda.” 

It was sprung so suddenly, Gordon 
gasped. “Gash in?f—the fonda? Say! 
You’re fooling?” 

Sliver raised his right hand. 
my oath!” 

“Then she’s fooling.” 

“Nary!”’ Sliver grinned. “‘She’s seri- 
ous as a New England housewife in chase 
of a bedbug.” 

Now Gordon’s merry laugh rang out. 
“Ts this leap year, or does this sort of 
thing go all the time down here? Her 
proposal calls for a priest, I suppose, and 
a marriage license?” 

“Nary.” Sliver grinned again. “Ladies 
of her class get along very nicely without 
them artificial aids to marriage. All she 
wants is for you to settle down here with 
her to housekeeping.” 

“Why—but—” He still half-believed 
that Sliver was joking; but, looking at the 
girl, he saw for himself the smoldering flame 
in her dusky eyes. This time his laugh was 
a little confused. “Please tell her that 
I’m dreadfully sorry; that I appreciate 
the high compliment, and if it wasn’t for 
the fact that I don’t expect to stay long in 
this country I would give her nice offer my 
most distinguished consideration.” 


“Take 


AY further doubts that he might have 
entertained would have been effect- 
ually disposed by her dark disappointment 
when Sliver translated. A touch of pity 
mingled with his amusement; moved him 
to add, “I hope that you put it nicely.” 

“Sure,” Sliver breezily answered. “I 
told her that you said for her to go to hell.” 

“Oh, well—’ Gordon recovered his 
breath again, ““—at least that puts the 
whole business beyond further doubt.” 

“Don’t you believe it.” Sliver gave a 
third and last grin. “She says that you- 
all kin always find her here if you happen 
to change your mind.” 

“Now that’s very nice.” Really 
pleased under his amusement, Gordon 
brought the little comedy to a graceful 
end. Unsnapping the leather watch-fob 
that bore his initials worked in gold, he 
laid it in the girl’s hand. “A fellow 
doesn’t get a proposal of marriage every 
day. Tell her for a little remembrance.” 


“And now for another drink.” 

But as Sliver reached for the bottle 
Gordon seized his arm, and any doubts 
as to his sobriety were removed then and 
there from the cowman’s mind. “You’ve 
had two already, and I’m not going to 
stand by and see you burn your stomach 
out. Come on, gol darn you, or I’ll hand 
you one.” 

His smiling good humor removed the 
offense. Nevertheless, the curious brown 
specks were floating again in the blue of 
his eye. 

Sliver knew the threat was real. 
“Just this one?” 

“Well, if you'll down it quick and come 

on. 
With feelings that had hovered betwecn 
gratification at Gordon’s sobriety and 
regret for his own, Sliver drank, bade the 
girl “Adios” and mounted again. Stand- 
ing in the doorway, her glance followed 
them, enwrapping Gordon’s upright figure 
with its dark caress. Just as they 
crossed the stream at the foot of the path, 
her face lit with sudden remembrance. 
Turning at her call, they saw her coming 
at a breathless run. 

“Kain’t bear the parting,” Sliver in- 
terpreted the action. 

But his grin faded as he listened to her 
voluble talk. “She says that four strange 
Mexicans stayed here last night. They 
didn’t belong to this country, an’ they 
questioned her closely about the different 
haciendas. They were ’specially curious 
about our horses. Us being gringoes an’ 
her Mex, they naturally concluded she’d 
be ag’in us, and they would have been 
right but for the fancy she’s taken to you. 
So they opened right up; asked all about 
the mountain pastures an’ whether we 
kep’ a close guard. She says they was 
heading for there. While I go after ’em, 
7 ride like the mill tails o’ hell, an’ 

ring out Bull an’ Jake.” 


y ipend crude but strong expression ac- 
curately described Gordon’s progress 
homeward. While his beast scrambled 
like a cat up one side of the ravine, slid 
like a four-footed avalanche down the 
other and streaked like a shooting star 
up and down the long earth rolls, he 
learned more of horsemanship than dur- 
ing all his previous years. Lee, who saw 
him coming from the upper gallery above 
the patio, nodded her approval. Such 
haste, of course, had but one interpreta- 
tion—raiders; and by the time Gordon 
dashed into the compound she was already 
mounted and a fresh beast waiting for him. 

“They are up in the ‘Canyon del 
Norte,’ ”’ she answered his inquiry for Bull 
and Jake. “Come on!” 

“You are surely not thinking of—” 
Before he could finish, however, she shot 
under the gate arch and was off at a 
speed that kept him galloping his hardest 
to keep her in sight. Not until she 
slowed down on the rough trail that led 
into the canyon, within sight of Bull and 
asi who had just roped a foal for 

randing, did he catch her. But it was 
just as well, for that which he would have 
said came with more authority from the 
lips of Bull. 

“All right, Missy. There’s on’y four, 
so you don’t need to be skeered. You 
kin go right back home with Gordon an’ 
leave us to take keer of them.” 

“Indeed I won’t!” she exclaimed hotly. 
“T’m going, too! I am! I am!” She cut 
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off his remonstrance. “I am! I am! 
I am” 

It was the first time their wills had 
clashed. Bull glanced at Jake, who 
shook his head—not that he required 
support, or intended to waste time in 
fruitless argument. “You mean that?” 
His glance, grave with stern disapproval, 
came back to Lee. 

It hurt her. But though her lips 
uivered she answered doggedly, “I do! 
Taon't go back.” 

“Very well. We’ve no time to waste. 
Ride on while I cut this foal loose.” But 
as she obeyed, with one flick of the wrist 
he roped her above the elbows from be- 
hind. Then, in spite of angry protests 
that ended in tears, he cinched her little 
feet from stirrup to stirrup. 

“Now take her home.” Handing the 
lead rope to Gordon, he leaped into the 
saddle and galloped after Jake. 

Till they disappeared, Lee looked after, 
wavering between anger and _ tears. 
Tears won. Bowing her fair head, she 
wept unreservedly for fully a minute. 
Realizing, then, that she was gaining 
nothing but swollen: eyes and a red nose, 
she stopped crying and turned to Gordon 
with a little laugh. 

“Isn’t this ridiculous? 
me.” 

But now she found herself gazing into 
the sullen face of a young man who, 
through her, had been cut out of a real 
fight. He shook his head. 

“You won't?” 

No.” 

“Why?” 

“You'd go after them.” 

They looked at each other. Her eyes 
were now gleaming brightly above two 
red spots; but he met their gaze with 
stubborn obstinacy. 

“You mean to say that you are going 
to take me home tied up like a veal calf?” 

He nodded. 

Biting her lips, she looked at him again. 
“Do you realize, sir, that you never set 
eyes on me till a week ago?” 

“Sure!” 

“Also that you are my hired man?” 

He nodded again. 

“Very well, you’re fired! Now, untie 
this rope, then get off my land!” 

But even this was turned against her. 
“I don’t have to. I’m no longer your 
servant. I'll get off your land, yes— 
after I’ve delivered you at your home.” 


[ looks could kill, to use that hackneyed 
but still expressive term, he would 
have died there and then. But they 
don’t, and, masking his own disappoint- 
ment with a_hypocritically cheerful 
whistle, he turned his beast and rode 
down the canyon towing her behind. 

It was dreadfully humiliating and, 
being a girl, she cried some more—this 
time for sheer anger. But soon her tears 
dried and she fell into deep musing. 
Soon a small smile restored its softness 
to her mouth. Her voice, seductively 
peat, mingled with the tramp of 
oofs. “Won’t you please untie me? 
The rope is hurting my arms.” 

_ He stopped, pulled her horse up along- 
side, and as he began to fumble with the 
topes she turned her head so that he 
could not see her smile. It was trans- 
muted into a flash of fury when, finding 
the rope a little loose, he drew it tighter. 

“I thought you were a gentleman!” 


Please untie 
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she shot it viciously at his back as he rode 
on. “Gentlemen don’t tie up ladies!” 
“Ladies don’t fire men for obeying 
orders. You needn’t think I’m enjoying 
this. Just because you shoved in where 
you were not wanted, I have to go back.” 
She did not like that, either. What 
gitl would? Once more she bit her lip, 
yet, for all her anger, a touch of respect 
mingled with her resentment. Concerned 
principally with his own disappointment, 
he rode on without looking back and so 
missed the little persistent wriggles b 
which she gradually freed one eid 
Soon she was able, by leaning forward, to 
reach and draw her saddle machete. 
Indeed she worked with such caution 
that he got first warning when, with one 
slash, she cut the rope between them. By 
the time he had swung his beast around 
she was going like the wind back up the 


sa ing 
er mocking laughter came floating 


back. 
CHAPTER XIII 


AMERICAN RUSTLERS V. MEXICAN 
RAIDERS 


Sg tae rapidly into the mountains, 
Sliver ascended with the trail in a 
couple of hours through upland growth of 
pino and juniper to the height of land, a 

ass riven by earthquake or subsidence 
end twin jagged peaks, from where 
he overlooked the valley pasture. 

Like a great jade bowl, bisected by the 
silver line of a stream, its wide green 
circle, miles in diameter, lay within a 
broad ring of purple chaparral. Over its 
surface black dots were scurrying toward 
the corrals at the northern end, and 
under Sliver’s glass these resolved into 
horses that were being rounded up by 
four Mexicans; for he could see their 
peaked sombreros, tight charro suits 
even at that distance. Turning the glass 
on the jacal, a rude hut of poles and 
grass thatch near the corrals, he looked 
for Pedro, the ancieno. 

“Poor old chap! they’ve sure got his 
goat.” While clucking his commisera- 
tion, however, he shifted the glass to a 
patch of white on a nearby tree, and it 
immediately resolved into the old fel- 
low’s blouse and calzones. “No, they’ve 
just tied him up. Then, these ain’t no 
Colorados. It’s Felicia’s gang all right, 
all right.” He added, chuckling, “Four 
nice little raiders in a pretty trap, along 
comes Jake and Bull, then there was 
none.” 

And trapped they were. Except where 
the stream slipped out over a precipice 
between two narrow walls, the moun- 
tains rose sheer around the bowl, un- 
scalable save where the trail rose by pre- 
carious zigzags to where Sliver held the 
pass a thousand feet above. At few places 
was it possible for two horsemen to ride 
abreast. At that point there was barely 
room for one; if necessary, he could have 
held it, alone, against a score. But it 
was not. Watching closely, he saw the 
raiders first drive the horses into the cor- 
rals, then settle down for a siesta in the 
shade of the jacal. 

“Going to oo ’em up at sundown,” 
he muttered, “in time to make the first 
run by night.” 

So certain he was of it that he did not 
scruple to take a sleep himself; cat- 
napped with occasional squints down into 
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the valley up to the moment that he was 
awakened by the hoof beats of Jake and 
Bull’s beasts. The glass then showed the 
raiders working the horses out of the 
corrals. As the herd thinned out to sin- 
gle file at the trail, one man took the lead; 
a second and third fell in at even dis- 
tances; the last brought up the rear. 





“They know their business,” Bull 
commented on the maneuver. “It’s 
easier to keep ’em moving.” He grimly 


added, “‘And easier for us. The line will 
string out for a quarter-mile, so I’ll go 
down that distance an’ hide in the chapar- 
ral. Let the last man pass me before 
you hold up the first. Then, while one 
of you keeps him covered, ’t other can 
take away his tools. I’ll keep ’em moving 
on up till you’ve got the other three.” 

While Jake took away and tied their 
horses, Bull gained his position. By 
that time the leading raider had gained a 
like distance uphill and, peeping, Bull 
watched the thin file of animals wriggling 
like a slow black snake up the yellow 
trail. So clear was the air he could hear, 
above the thud and scrape of hoofs, the 
raiders calling to each other. Now they 
were directly beneath him; so close that 
he could plainly see the leader’s face, 
ugly, pockmarked. As he withdrew into 
the chaparral Bull carried with him 
an irritatingly haunting remembrance. 
Somewhere, though he could not place 
it, he had seen the man before! He 
was still puzzling over it when Jake’s 
command rang out in Spanish: 

“Hands up!” 


—_ leader looked and complied, per- 
suaded by the black muzzles, wicked 
eyes, that looked down from the rock 
above. The second and third men did 
try to turn, but were blocked by the file 
of animals. An attempt to pass would 
have sent them down, bounding from 
level to level to the floor of the valley 
below. The fourth man swung his beast 
around only to find himself looking into 
Bull’s rifle. So while Jake covered the 
operation from above and Bull from 
below, Sliver disarmed and bound the 
raiders. 

After the captives were arranged in 
line under a copal tree upon a little pla- 
teau, where the trail began to fall down 
hill on the other side, Bull stood frowning 
down from his height on the man whose 
face had aroused that haunting memory. 
“T’ve a hunch that [’ve seen this chap 
afore.” 

He would have been more certain of it 
had he noticed the fellow’s look of recog- 
nition and fear only a moment before. 
But now his ugly countenance was 
veiled in that ox-like stolidity which a 
Mexican peon can so easily assume. He 
shook his head in dull negation to all of 
Bull’s questions. He did not come from 
any of the neighboring haciendas! They 
had never met before! His pais was far— 
it might have been anywhere in a thou- 
sand-mile circle implied by the wave of 
his hand. 

“Yet I could swear to him,” Bull 
looked musingly at Sliver. “Pockmarked, 
too. Where have I seen him afore?” 

Sliver shook his head. ‘“Can’t prove 
it be me. All peons look like so many 
peas in a pod; some mebbe a bit uglier 
than others; an’ pockmarks ain’t no dis- 
tinction with two-thirds of ’em pitted likea 
nutmeg grater.” (Continued on page 48) 
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Alcohol and the Law 


7 | 

HEY used tc hang men and women, 

draw and quarter them, break 

them on the wheel, bone by bone, 
for stealing a sheep, a bolt of cloth 
or a silver spoon. Yet thefts continued 
cndindaided Though men were buried 
alive, burnt at the stake, boiled in oil for 
committing murder, human life was far 
less safe when these barbarous punish- 
ments were inflicted than it is today. 
When the cruel pressure upon the sub- 
merged stratum of society diminished, 
when the condition of the masses im- 
proved politically and economically, 
murders and thefts decreased propor- 
tionately. Laws and punishments, no 
matter how drastic, had no effect what- 
soever upon crime. 

A century ago hard drinking was an 
accomplishment and an art the white 
world over. Fifteen years ago business 
was habitually transacted with the left 
sole on the foot-rail all along the Pacific 
Coast. Hard drinking was the rule. 
Today it is the exception. The alibi of 
the clove can no longer pass muster. 
Sobriety has become a standardized part 
of the business equipment, as indispen- 
sable as the typewriter and the file 
cabinet. 

But prohibition, sumptuary legislation, 
did not bring about the change. The 
transition came from within. Man’s 
mental attitude toward hard drinking 
was altered. Individually men saw the 
danger of drink and shunned it. And 
after this individual change had come 
about, prohibition was able to gain 
strength. The educational campaign in 
which many factors and forces cooperated 
did the real work. It brought about vol- 
untary temperance among millions. The 
legislative campaign, aiming at forcible 
teetotalism, still has to prove its effec- 
tiveness when imposed on a common- 
wealth in which enforced total abstinence 
is bitterly resented by a large part of the 
population. 

he change in the public attitude 
toward alcohol is startlingly emphasized 
by conditions even in San Francisco, 
gayest of American cities. Ten years 
ago the financial and the wholesale dis- 
tricts were honeycombed with saloons 
in which a large share of the city’s busi- 
ness was transacted. Today only a few 
remain. Patronage fell off year after 
year. Men voluntarily staid away. The 
drink places died from inanition. The bar 
profits of all clubs dwindled steadily. The 
famous old-time “cocktail route” of sa- 
loons dating back to the Argonaut period 
fell into oblivion. San Francisco’s feet 
now are firmly placed on the path of in- 
creasingly decorous sobriety, but no 
sumptuary law brought about this result. 

Murders and thefts flourished when 
punishment was barbarous and cruel. 
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Crime diminished in spite of less drastic 
penalties when social conditions im- 
proved. So, also, the drink evil grew less 
the moment man’s attitude toward alco- 
hol changed. Prohibition, the after- 
thought, is wrongly credited with the re- 
sults of a campaign whose really effective 
work was done through education and 
economic pressure. 


Prohibition and the Square Deal 


EAD attentively the article that 

opens the issue of this magazine. 

In it the author tells the story 

of those farmers who will be con- 

fronted by total ruin if prohibition applies 

the axe to the wine industry of California. 

Irrespective of beliefs, it is well to pause 

and consider this aspect of the prohibition 

movement, to be found nowhere except 
in California. 

It is an indisputable fact that the 
owners of a minimum of 150,000 acres in 
vineyards will have to dig up their vines. 
The European grapes from which the so- 
called “‘dry” or sour wines, are made, 
can be used for no other purpose. Digging 
up these vines will involve the complete 
loss of an investment of at least $35,000,- 
000, disregarding entirely lowered land 
values, worthless wineries, warehouses, 
etc. Yet it may be said, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, that the owners will have 
to stand the loss and use the iand for 
other purposes. 

The table-grape industry will likewise 
be adversely affected by prohibition. 
Anyone familiar with marketing condi- 
tions realizes that the growers, anxious to 
save as much as possible, will endeavor 
to ship any kind of grapes for which there 
may be a market and that a flood of in- 
ferior grapes, hitherto transformed into 
wine, will seek an outlet and smash the 
market for the higher grades. But this 
phase, likewise, may be dismissed with a 
shrug of the shoulders. Let the vineyard- 
ists pull up the unprofitable vines, pocket 
their loss and grow alfalfa. 

As for grape juice, the mere suggestion 
that the tremendous tonnage of California 
grapes could find a profitable market 
through this channel is ridiculous. Who- 
ever advances it, does not speak in good 
faith. 

The raisin industry faces a situation 
analogous with that of the table-grape 
growers. Prohibition will take away the 
outlet for approximately 20,000 tons of 
second-crop and inferior grapes which, 
when dried, make an inferior raisin. 
What effect this tonnage of third-rate 
stuff will have on the raisin market, just 
rising out of the slough of despair in which 
it had been wallowing for a decade, is 
clear to every competent observer. Yet 
it may be said, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, that the raisin vineyards can be 











turned into alfalfa fields, the growers 





charging the cost of the operation to | 


profit and loss. 


But the fate of the man who has taken © 
a dry, waterless hillside, who has spent | 


thirty years and thousands of dollars in 
removing the brush, in clearing and ter- 
racing the land, in building roads and 
fences, in planting and replanting Euro- 
or varieties of wine grapes, whose sole 
i 


velihood comes from the annual crop of 7 
these grapes, cannot thus lightly be dis- 7 


missed. 


here is no other crop he could 7 


go on the dry hillside unless perhaps | 


e has water, the capital to instal an irri- 
gation system and the means to keep him 
alive until fruit trees come into full bear- 
ing. Unless he has water and capital, land 
upon which he has spent $500 an acre 
will be good for pasture only under pro- 
hibition. He will be absolutely, irre- 
trievably ruined. With the stroke of a 


= the legitimate work of a lifetime will 


e€ wiped out. 

Put yourself in his place. Visualize this 
man and the fate that awaits him. Then 
realize that England, France, Portugal 
and other European countries pay com- 
pensation to saloonkeepers and distillers 
when the state decides to end a certain 
phase of the liquor traffic. Farmers who 
grow the raw product are compensated 
even if their land is adapted to the culti- 
vation of a hundred other crops. 

Prohibition cannot be morally right 
unless the innocent grower of wine grapes 
who can make no other use of his land re- 
ceives compensation for his loss. A move- 
ment based on morality cannot afford to 
disregard the fundamental ethical prin- 
ciples. It cannot afford to ruin even one 
innocent man no matter how many others 
may be saved. 


Dead-Letter Laws 


WO constitutional amendments 


will be on the California ballot | 


in November. One is designed to 

bring about partial prohibition 

immediately, the other one aims at com- 
plete and total prohibition in 1920. 

No one familiar with the trend of public 


peer 


thought doubts for a moment the rapid | 


growth of a temperance sentiment even 


in the central and northern parts of the | 


Golden State. Yet the essence of this 
sentiment is not prohibition. It can truth- 
fully be asserted that a measure which 
allows restaurants, cafes, hotels and bona- 
fide clubs to serve alcoholic stimulants 


under proper regulations, which would not [7 


completely do away with the retail sale of 
beer and wine for home consumption, a 
measure which found favor even in the 
very citadels of the prohibitionists, im 
Pasadena and Riverside, would meet with 
the approva! of a large majority of the 


voters and could be enforced. But it 15 } 
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doubtful whether the two amendments 
now on the ballot, even if carried by a 
scant margin, would have sufficient popu- 
lar support to be enforceable everywhere. 

When Kansas went dry, the prohibition 
law remained a dead letter in a very large 
part of the state. It took twenty years 
of education before public sentiment in 
the recalcitrant communities put its 
stamp of approval on prohibition and 
thus made possible its enforcement. In 
Maine sixty years of prohibition have 








rower. 
ion a failed to swing public sentiment and pro- 
hibition still 1s a dead letter. In other 
taken |= words, no community will enforce drastic 
- spent | sumptuary legislation unless public opin- 
lars in ton within the community demands its en- 
rd ter-| forcement. And this demand can be 
ls and} created only by education, not by legis- 
Euro- 7 lation. 
se sole In many parts of California neither of 
‘rop of | the two prohibition amendments, if car- 
ye dis. ried, will be enforceable. Anti-liquor 
could 7] legislation, as applied to these communi- 
erhaps |) ties from the outside, is two .* ahead of 
n irri @ anti-liquor education. The bulky vol- 
-p him §} umes of the statute books will merely be 
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More Japanese Trouble 






HE sifting of immigration is a do- 


1e will © 1 , a 
mestic affair. Outsiders are re- 


ze this spectfully requested to keep their 
Then | hands off. ‘This is the position 
rtugal § Uncle Sam has assumed. If it pleases 
com- @ him to keep German immigrants out and 
tillers § let Japanese immigrants in, that is solely 
ertain j and purely his own business. 

s who How about our neighbors in Latin 
sated [} America? Do they enjoy the same free- 
culti- dom of action in regard to immigration? 


Suppose Mexico should decide to cultivate 


right | the Little Brown Brother, to set aside land 
rapes | for him, to invite him to come in large 
id re- § numbers and establish colonies, say, alon 

nove- the Rio Grande or in northern Sqnora on 
rd to Lower California. Could Uncle Sam in- 


terfere? Could he, should he force Mexico 
to make the Little Brown Brother stay in 
his own backyard? 

However, the danger arising from such 
+ asituation is very remote. A few years 
} ago it was different. According to Mr. 
Hodges, whose thoughtful article on page 
16 reviews the status of the Japanese in 
South and Central America, Brazil once 
upon a time encouraged large-scale Jap- 
anese immigration. It does not do so 
now, owing to the peculiar position of the 
Japanese in Latin America, a position 
clearly set forth by Mr. Hodges. 

But suppose Japan should protest 
against the exclusion of its nationals 
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from Latin American 
countries. Suppose Japan 
should threaten to remove 
by force the obstruction 
placed in the path of 
unrestricted immigration. 
Will the United States in 
that case uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine and give 
active support to the 
Latin Americans against 
Japan, regardless of con- 
sequences? 

The problem arising out 
of Japanese military power 
and Japanese aspirations, 
out of the conflict of 
these aspirations with the 
racial and economic con- 
ditions of the Americas, 
is by no means settled, 
not even in California. It 
deserves a great deal of 
quiet thought if a repeti- 
tion of Europe’s harikari 
is to be forestalled in the 


New World. this method 


receiving ship on the Pacific Coast. 








Burning the frigate ‘‘Independence,’’ for many years naval 


The wreckers used 
to extract the valuable copper from the 


wreckage of the historic wooden vessel 


Expositions and World Peace 
INCE Chicago’s World’s Fair closed 


its doors five financially successful 
exhibitions have been built. 
Omaha’s show was one of them. 
The other four—at Portland, Seattle, 
San Diego and San Francisco—were all 
held on the Pacific Coast. And the big- 
gest of these, the Panama-Pacific, held 
without government aid during the be- 
ginning of the world’s greatest war, 
wound up its affairs with a surplus of a 
million dollars. 

These facts contain encouragement for 
Hawaii. The island outpost of the nation 
is planning an exposition for 1919. Why 
not? In 1919 the world will need a place 
in which the races can mingle and visit 
amicably, renewing old friendships and 
forgetting new grudges. There cannot be 
too many international gatherings if the 
world is to remain at peace. And those 
parts of the world around the shores of the 
vast Pacific need opportunities for better 
acquaintance. The air of the Pacific is 
charged with tension. Expositions are 
lightning rods that ease the strain. It 
would be a great thing for world peace if 
the countries around the Pacific could 
send their delegates to Honolulu, the 
crossroads of the great ocean, not only in 
1919, but in 1917, in 1918 and every year 
to discuss their mutual relations, to clear 
away the jungle of suspicion and to make 
room for the sunshine of understanding, 
respect and trust. 


a SPOOR 
PHOTO BY CARDINELL-VINCENT CO, 


The !ongest house-moving job ever undertaken was accomplished when the Ohio building 
at the San Francisco Exposition was placed on scows and transported 20 miles by water 


The Hawaiian Islands, the United 
States, all the countries around the Pacific 
and all the world will benefit by the pro- 
posed interchange of ideas, products and 
experien_es. After the war the world will 
need many meeting places on neutral 
ground to overcome the war-bred preju- 
dices. Honolulu’s project deserves not 
only the support of the Pacific Coast but 
of the national government as well. 





Seattle’s New Harbor 
GIGANTIC ship canal connect- 


ing two lakes in Seattle with 

Puget Sound was put in use for 

the first time in August when 
the government locks were completed at 
a cost of $2,275,000. These locks over- 
come the difference in the level of the 
fresh water lakes and the salt water of 
Puget Sound. The level of these lakes is 
nine feet above that of the Sound at high 
tide. The major lock chamber is the 
largest in this country next to the Pana- 
ma Canal locks. The concrete walls are 
55 feet high, 50 feet wide at the bottom 
and eight feet wide at the top. They are 
located at the Puget Sound end of the 
canal and are 825 feet long by 80 feet wide 
in the largest chamber, with a depth of 
some 50 feet of water. The smaller 
chamber, used for light draft vessels, is 
150 feet long by 30 feet wide. Vessels 
pass through the latter in five to ten 
minutes, while the largest merchant ves- 
sels afloat can pass through the major 
chamber in less than twenty minutes. 
September saw the dredging of the water- 
way complete to Lake Union in the heart 
of Seattle. Early next year will see the 
largest of craft operating through the 
canal and Lake Union into Lake Wash- 
ington, a beautiful body of deep water 
about 25 miles long and from three to five 
miles wide along the east boundary of the 
city. 

Seattle’s waterfrontage will be in- 
creased from its present extent of about 
40 miles to more than 130 miles, compared 
with a frontage of 43 miles in the borough 
of Manhattan or New York proper. The 
eight-mile canal,is dredged to a depth of 
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The new Seattle ship canal 


36 feet and will be 100 feet wide. The 
total cost of the canal excavation, revet- 
ment, locks and similar expenditures, has 
been approximately $5,000,000. 

Work on the canal started November 
10, 1911. Since that time, about 4,000,- 
000 yards of earth have been dredged and 
230,000 yards of concrete utilized in the 
locks and similar construction. The cost 
has been divided between the govern- 
ment and the city of Seattle, the county 
of King and the state of Washington. 
The government paid for the locks and 
supervised the total construction, while 
the local and state authorities paid for 
the drédging and similar work. No tolls 
are charged for using any part of the 
canal and already hundreds of craft, 
ranging from canoes, scow, log rafts and 
launches up to steamships, have passed 
through this water gate. Many industrial 
enterprises are also taking advantage of 
the great area of low priced land now sup- 
plied with deep sea transportation and 
are locating their factories on Lake Wash- 
ington. 


Saving the Dam with Rags 


ONGRESS was kicked into the 
passage of the eight-hour law for 
railroad trainmen. Congress had 
no desire to enact the statute; 
public opinion did not demand the cian 
lation; party platforms had ignored i 
no press discussion preceded its ese 
At the very last moment, almost over- 
night, without consideration of its merits 
or consequences it was jammed through 
the legislative mill in pop-eyed haste in 
order to prevent the worst disaster that 
could befall the country outside of actual 
war. In a discussion of this legislation it 
should be remembered distinctly that 
it had its origin simply and solely in fear. 
Even though Congress and the President 
clearly realized that the Adamson. bill 
does not introduce the eight-hour day, 
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Next to the Gatun locks, the locks of the new canal connecting Puget Sound with the 


fresh water of Lake Washington are the largest in the country. 


Through this 


canal the available waterfront of Seattle is increased practically ninety 


miles. 


that it does not prohibit the railroads 
from working their train operatives more 
than eight hours, that it is an attempt to 
fix wages rather than hours, the ulti- 
matum of the brotherhoods caused the 
representatives of a hundred million per- 
sons to elevate their hands and surrender. 
They did not know what else to do. 

Six months ago the gravity of the 
situation brought about by the demands 
of the railroad men was pointed out in 
these columns. Any person with a nor- 
mal amount of brains knew at that time 
that a strike was impending unless prompt 
and comprehensive action was taken. 
Yet the matter was allowed to drift along 
until the country escaped from the tower- 
ing calamity by the skin of its teeth. 
The collision was averted at the last 
moment, but the old single-track method 
of settling controversies between railroad 
managers and railroad employes still 
erga A temporary shoo-fly was 


uilt when a double track was needed to 
move opposing interests past one another 


The entire waterway will be in operation early next year 


in safety. The day of reckoning was 
merely postponed. Neith her the men nor 
the railroads wanted the act that was 
anked out of the legislative hopper. 
Tsao side is satisfied. 

hensive policy for the control and regu- 
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No compre- | 


lation of the country’s indispensable § 


The 


transportation system was outlined. 


crack in the dam was stopped with rags, | 


but the pressure behind it has not been 
diminished. 





The Power of Labor 
MONG the country’s labor organ- 


izations only two hold in their 


een. to 


<i es 


hands the power to inflict suffer- § 


ing, want, misery upon the entire 
popylation. The coal miners can put an 
end to all industrial activity, can stop the 
railroads, the factories, the furnaces, can 
expose ninety million people to disease, 


discomfort and even death by declining [ 


to labor. 
cumscribed by the surplus of coal in 


But the miners’ power is cit- | 
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storage at all times, by the mines of Eu- 
rope and Australia from which a certain 
quantity could be imported, by the oil 
wells, the water powers and the farm 
wood lots. Before the surplus is used up, 
before the country is starved into sur- 
render, the miners themselves might feel 
the pinch of hunger. 

There is no surplus of transportation 

ut away against possible emergencies. 
When the locomotive wheels cease re- 
volving, every line of human activity 
dependent upon transportation stops. 
Stocks on hand are useless unless they 
can be moved from the point of origin to 
the point of consumption. Thus modern 
civilization has placed into the keeping of 
a handful of men a power unique in the 
annals of mankind. Given complete 
organization and unanimity of action, 
the trainmen could demand _ twenty 
dollars for a four-hour day—and get it. 
They are It. Bankers, captains of indus- 
try and stock-market manipulators might 
wreck every railroad financially without 
disturbing the industrial fabric of the 
nation. Business would be curtailed 
eight or ten per cent, but it would never- 
theless go on as usual. The moment the 
trainmen, however, refuse to go to work, 
even the chairman of the board feels the 
effect in his own home. A numericall 
small part of organized i eines | 
merely a fraction of the total productive 
population—wields a power far greater, 
more direct, of broader scope and keener 
edge than the influence of all the multi- 
millionaires put together. For it is 
labor, after all, that is the father and 
mother of capital. 

Should the trainmen’s organizations be 
allowed to retain this unique power with- 
out let, hindrance or check? ff not, what 
should be done? 

Government ownership will not solve 
the problem. The nationalization of the 
railroads will never be accomplished 
against the opposition of organized 
labor, and organized labor will certainly 
oppose the step if government owner- 
ship implies the destruction of the broth- 
erhoods, . France had national railroads, 
yet the socialist premier of France four 
years ago was forced to mobilize the army, 
to make soldiers out of the trainmen and 
command them to work under pain ‘of 
death in order to break a railroad strike. 
In the United States such a proceeding is 
obviously impossible. The laborer’s in- 
alienable right to work or not to work 
until conditions are to his liking stands 
in the way. 


The Right to Strike 


S the privilege of quitting work at the 

worker’s convenience absolute? Are 

there no possible restrictions on the 

right to strike? Has the state no 
power to prevent a strike, no matter what 
the circumstances? 

In time of national danger the common- 
wealth can and does demand everything 
of every man, even unto his life. There is 
no such thing as absolute freedom of 
action in modern society. In the case of 
the railroad men, their freedom of action 
has already been limited, at their own 
behest, by the law that fixes sixteen hours 
as the maximum duration of continuous 
work. Now the law is interceding again 
in their favor. No other group of adult 
male workers has received an equal 
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amount of legislative favor. The public 
has given the trainmen, by legislative 
enactment, a maximum work-day, ten 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, numer- 
ous safety devices prescribed by law and 
other good things. The brotherhoods 
have tried in season and out, often with 
success, to have the legislature limit the 
length of freight trains and to increase the 
size of the train crew in order to create 
more jobs for their members. Congress 
and the legislatures have done practically 
nothing for the underpaid steel workers 
laboring twelve hours a day often seven 
days in the week; the textile workers, the 
sweatshop operators, the masses of un- 
skilled labor are still without hope of 
Congressional action to improve their 
working conditions even though legis- 
lative favors have gone in growing meas- 
ure to the highest paid group of workers 
in the world. 

Isn’t it time that these “aristocrats of 
labor” would be made to realize that they 
have duties as well as rights? In return 
for legislative intercession on their behalf, 
it is now time that the legislative power 
intercede on behalf of the public. It is 
time to pass an act providing for compul- 
sory salient under conditions fair 
to all three interested parties, making it a 
felony to call a railroad strike before the 
arbitrators have been appointed, applying 
equally drastic penalties to  railroa 
managers who refuse to carry out the 
arbitrators’ award,. 

The right of the public to interfere in 
disputes between railroad owners and 
railroad workers has been acknowledged. 
The workers have reaped great benefit 
through this right. In the latest instance 
public interference saved them millions 
of dollars in wages that would have been 
lost and prevented a possible disruption 
of their organization. Now is the time 
for the public to protect itself against the 
menace of a future railroad strike. 


Lifting Charity’s Mantle 
HREE directors of the Helping 
Hand Mission appeared before the 
police commissioners and asked 
that the institution’s second-hand 

dealer’s license be revoked. They alleged 
that the institution was operated for 
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profit, not for charity, and that money 
collected for the mission was being di- 
verted by the manager for her personal 
use. They also alleged that this manager 
had answered the demands for an ac- 
counting with a butcher knife. This oc- 
curred in San Francisco. 

Los Angeles some years ago applied 
modern methods of supervision and regu- 
lation to its charities. A fearless com- 
mission lifted the mantle—and held its 
nose. The city’s largest, most revered 
charitable institutions were found to be 
tainted with waste, extravagance, in- 
efficiency, even outright dishonesty. And 
the number of persons who, posing as 
friends of the poor and unfortunate, em- 
bezzled the money they begged was found 
to be legion. So the commission imtro- 
duced a rigid system of examination, 
supervision and accounting, a system so 
thorough and searching that the Salva- 
tion Army sought relief from its provi- 
sions even unto the supreme court. 
Thanks to this supervision the charities 
of Los Angeles are no longer paying out 
eighty per cent of their receipts for “‘ad- 
ministration. 

The season of promiscuous giving is 
upon us again. The appeals for donations 
are multiplying. Do you know who is 
getting the money which you contribute? 
Do you know how much “administration” 
costs your favorite charity? 


Water Monopoly 


VERY once in so often even the 

Arizona steer must drink. So, 

when the spirit moves him, he 

ceases munching the sacaton grass 
scattered through the chaparral and 
moves off toward the spring or water hole. 
And when he arrives at his destination, he 
may find the spring surrounded by a 
osbedaciee fence. Being by nature en- 
dowed with much obstinacy and little 
reason, he endeavors to get through the 
obstacle until he dies. Whereupon it has 
often happened that both the owner of 
the steer and the proprietor of the new 
fence around the water hole also died, in 
their boots. And the heirs and assigns of 
the fence proprietor thereafter monopo- 
lized not only the spring but also many, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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FOUR MEN WHO COERCED A HUNDRED MILLION—Miles M. Dawson, 
attorney for the trainmen’s organizations (left) and, from left to right, the four 
Brotherhood presidents, W. G. Lee, W. S. Carter, Warren Stone and A. B. Garretson 





Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the song writer, says that adversity 
Her famous song 


taught her to know ‘‘real people.’’ 


‘fA Perfect Day’’ contains her philosophy 


6c DON’T know why,” says Carrie 

Jacobs-Bond, the song-writer, “but 

people persist in weaving all sorts of 

fairy tales around my compositions, 

and prefer to think that some love affair 

or mysterious circumstances inspired my 

verses, when in reality they are “merely 
sincere throbs of human interest.’ 

The words of “A Perfect Day” came 
to her under the inspiration of a Boos 
sunset at Riverside, California, and were 
written down for place-cards at dinner 
that evening. This song which has 
brought to the composer unrivaled fame 
is now soaring near the four million sales 
mark. And while for a time it was only 
heard at formal concerts, it is now sung 
at all kinds of social gatherings, and fre- 
quently used at church and funeral 
services. The past year it has been util- 
ized for dance music, “A Perfect Day 
Waltz” being one of Mrs. Bond’s latest 
arrangements of this alluring melody. 

Mrs. Bond, like many ie Sa went 
through the depths before she reached 
the heights. If you ask her where she 
was educated, she will tell you that she 
is a graduate from the School of Experi- 
ence, 42 East Thirty-first street, Chicago; 
that she entered as a kindergartener and 
slaved through each successive grade 
without any “skipping.” 

This well-known composer was living 
in luxury on Easy street, when the death 
of her husband left her penniless, with a 

oung son to support. It was then she 
hen a real bread-and-butter struggle 
in Poverty Row. “Oh, I know what it 
means to struggle for a living 1 in a great 
city,” says Mrs. Bond, “for I worked 
for seven years to the limit of my strength 
to make both ends meet, in order to 
make a home for my son. Not even my 
best friends knew where I lived. 
40 











“I was an adept with a 
needle and tried various 
lines of sewing, such as 
millinery and dressmaking, 
but only managed to eke 
out a meager existence. [ 
took up china painting, 
which brought me a bet- 
ter income. Oh, I know 
all about turning materials 
and making them up 
‘other side out.’ I know 
how to curl feathers over 
a lamp, and I can steam 
old velvet over a flat iron 
and make it look like new, 
and—well I have learned 
how to do a lot of other 
things too. I have made 
everything in the line of 
something to wear except 
shoes—somehow have 
never acquired a taste for 
being a cobbler.” 

The turn of the tide in 
Mrs. Bond’s affairs came 
when she accepted an in- 
vitation to visit a friend 
in Marshalltown, Iowa. 
While there her hostess 
succeeded in arousing her 
interest in her music. One 
evening she gave a short 
program to a group of 
invited guests, in which she interpreted 
herown compositions. When she was asked 
why she didn’t give concerts as a means of 
support, Mrs. Bond laughingly answered, 
“Why, no one would care to hear me.” 

A few days later an invitation came to 
give a concert before one of the clubs of 
the city. Mrs. Bond accepted the offer 
and received for her work, ten dollars. 
In spite of the price now paid her for 
recitals, she says she was never so happy 
in her life as when she received that ten 
dollar gold piece and a grateful note of 
appreciation from the little club in Mar- 
shalltown. 

Other engagements followed, and as 
her bank account began to¥row, her fame 
likewise took on added _ proportions. 
Once more she is living on Easy street, 
in a beautiful home at Gross:nont, Cali- 
fornia. Hidden away in a trunk in the 
storeroom of this home is the first even- 
ing gown she wore when she began her 
concert work. Packed with it is the first 
evening coat she made to wear with this 
gown. The former was made from a pair 
of lace curtains, and the coat was fash- 
ioned from a pair of white wool blankets, 
both of which were among the few left- 
overs—treasured relics of Eiiece days. 

While tending this School of Experi- 
ence, Mrs. Bond acquired a sweet homey 
philosophy, worthy of emulation. But 
for her change in circumstances, she says, 
she would never have known real people 
and—to use her own words— ‘Real 
people are wonderful people.” 

“‘The reason people don’t profit by ad- 
versity,” says Mrs. Bond, “is because 
they don’t take it as a stepping-stone; 
they think of it only as an affliction. The 
world is human—and folks are human— 
if they can be educated out of being 
blasé.” Errie Leese Scott. 


O run his own touring car, to be the 
T sole support of his mother and sister, 
to make as high as $150 a week from sell- 
ing papers and to hold stock valued at 
more than $1000—that is the achieve- 
ment of Arthur Heymanson, who is known 
in Seattle as the newsboy capitalist. He 
is only a little past nineteen, but he pos- 
sesses the sagacity and physical and 
mental acumen of a man of thirty-five. 
His gospel i is one of industry, and as a 
proof of his ability he keeps continually 
three boys diligently working for him. 

Heymanson 1s not only a newsboy but 
a salesman who believes in the principles 
and practice of positive suggestion. He 
works on the basis that people are cer- 
tainly going to buy and it is only a ques- 
tion of the number of papers they want. 
He has four boxes on each of the four 
corners of Second avenue and Madison 
street with the names of the papers 
marked on them from which he sells an 
average of twelve hundred papers daily. 
In addition to this, he has two hundred 
customers in the big office buildings of the 
district who are very friendly to him 
because of his promptness and unfailing 
optimism and who are interested in him 
because of his ability as a money-maker. 

Arthur is never idle. When he has a 
little spare time he converts his touring 
car into a jitney-bus marked “Any- 
where” leaves his corner in charge of his 
lieutenants and drives it through the 
city—gathering a harvest of nickels and 
dimes by transferring belated people to 





Arthur Heymanson is known in Seattle as 
the newsboy capitalist. He is a 
practical psychologist 
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the different districts. He claims that 
he makes an average of $3 a day in this 


way in addition to his newspaper 
business. In addition to his work, 
he has attended high school for two 
years. 


Heymanson is also an executive who 
© trains the three boys who work for him to 
sell papers in an efficient way: they are 
taught to hurry continually; to act as if 
they expected to sell everyone who ap- 
proaches them and to speak every word 
Dearly when they cry “Extra! Paper!” 
' He believes that distinct enunciation is 
} better than loud unintelligible shouts 
/ that are meaningless to a person passing. 
| = also aims to remember all of his cus- 
} tomers by name and the paper they buy 
: so that he can say: “Good morning, Mr. 
| Booth! Here is your P-J.” Or: “Good 
j afternoon, Mr. West! Here is your five 
: o'clock Times. Nice weather we are 
© having.” He maintains that it helps 
m him to make a few friendly remarks 
© about his customer’s business, and to ask 
how it is progressing. It is his policy to 
appear interested in his patron’s welfare 
and to study his likes and his dislikes 
assiduously. 

Arthur Heymanson is often called the 
Millionaire Honaher by his friends, and 
he certainly deserves the sobriquet. He 
demonstrates the truth of the axiom, that 
if one does any humble thing efficiently 
he is almost sure to mect with phenom- 
enal success. 

WarreEN EuGene CRANE. 

















































Wilford Heyrend, although obliged literally 
to walk on his hands, has worked his 
way through college in Utah 








ILFORD Heyrend 

is something of a 
hero. His heroism consists 
of twenty years of daily 
toil and suffering during 
which he has accomplished 
what would be difficult 
of accomplishment by 
those physically and 
financially abler than he. 

When he was four years 
old sickness left him with 
paralysis of the lower 
limbs. Since that un- 
fortunate experience, he 
has been practically with- 
out the use of his legs and 
entirely unable to get any 
assistance from them in 
walking. Learning to 
walk with crutches, he 
has developed a rare meth- 
od of moving about, by 
which he actually carries 
himself suspended _ be- 
tween them, his weight 
suspended upon his hands 
and shoulders. Walking 
in this manner consists of 
balancing oneself first up- 
on one crutch then on the 
other as we do upon our 
legs in walking. 

his unique method of 
walking is but one of his accomplishments. 
For thus handicapped he has not only as- 
sisted in the support of his widowed 
mother and family, but has, during the past 
eight years, worked his way through high 
school and college, paying his own tuition 
and expenses, all the while actually walk- 
ing upon his hands. 

No object of charity has he been. Com- 
peting with the hundreds of others seek- 
ing to, pay their way by little jobs about 
college, he has secured his share, no more, 
done his work well, and paid his bills. 

Wilford Heyrend has been passed upon 
for graduation at the Utah Agricultural 
College with the class of 1916. He stands 
near the lead in his class as regards schol- 
arship. He has distinguished himself 
in oratory and debating—he was awarded 
a college monogram medal for his accom- 
plishments in this latter endeavor. But 
his greatest mark of distinction is his 
never-failing smile, spreading sunshine 
and inspiring others by his heroic example 
also to smile and win. 

His faith and determination to win are 
ever present. During his sophomore year 
he was $2000 in debt—an enormous sum 
to a student at college. How large it 
must have appeared to him, with his 
hands encumbered so by his own weight! 
Still he smiled. 

I asked him one day how he could re- 
main so hopeful under such trying cir- 
cumstances. “I have my life insured,” 
he replied, “so if I should die the debt 
will be paid. If] live, I know I shall be 
able to pay it.” Such is his philosophy, 
based on an ideal of justice to his creditors 
and a determination to win. 

He has won. He takes his diploma from 
the hand of the college president with the 
clear conscience that tells one he takes 
that which he has honestly won. No 





Mrs. Porter, to help out the family finances, demonstrated 
a home-made delicacy in a grocery store. 
Today she owns a factory in Seattle 


shades of overhanging debts shut out the 
sunshine of his graduation day. His big 
debt of his sophomore year is paid; most 
soothing must be the knowledge that he has 
paid it by the product of his own brain. 
While on a tour canvassing for a knitt- 
ing factory, one vacation, he observed a 
tract of unclaimed land near an agricul- 
tural region in Idaho. He filed on the 
claim under the old homestead act of 
1860. He made the required improve- 
ments. Last summer he sold the prop- 
erty for $2500, paid his debts, and smiled. 
Joseru Hickman. 


U 
DECADE of years ago, a frail looking 


woman, with a husband and two 
small children, finding her pin money in- 
adequate to her needs, decided to en- 
deavor to work up a market for a delec- 
table salad dressing of her own concocting. 
So with a few ingredients, the assistance 
of her kitchen stove, and the exercising 
of her busy brain, she prepared several 
bottles of the dressing, attached hand 
written labels, and requested a_ local 
grocer to place the article on sale. He 
agreed, and advised her to demonstrate 
the dressing in his store. So she made a 
tempting dish of salad, and offered 
samples to patrons who came to the store. 
Her home and babies needing her atten- 
tion, she slipped away between times, and 
so managed to tickle the palates of the 
people, and at the same time to keep the 
household machinery in running order. 
The demonstration proved a success; 
patrons tasted of the dressing, and in- 
variably bought a bottle of it. So the 
toothsome food was launched on the 
market. Finally orders began to come in 
so quickly that Mrs. Porter found her 
kitchen, and the modest stove, inadequate 
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Mrs. A. W. DeLong, assistant pastor of the White Temple, 


at Portland, Oregon, began years ago to 
the idea of the community center 


for the filling of them, so the kitchen was 
enlarged and a more commodious stove 
installed. Soon these were outgrown, 
and Mrs. Porter found herself unable to 
handle the volume of business alone. 
Therefore her husband gave up his posi- 
tion as book-keeper and undertook the 
financial management of his wife’s ven- 
ture. Then the venture became a full 
fledged business, until today, the Porters 
own a large factory in Seattle. Mrs. 
Porter is a charming, womanly woman, 
with great executive ability. Best of all, 
she has succeeded in business without 
sacrificing her home ties, and she is today 
as much of a home-body as when she 
slipped away from the little grocery store 
to see that the babies were all right. 
Acnes Locxuart Hucues. 


U 


RS. ADELAIDE WEBSTER DE- 

LONG is assistant pastor of the 
White Temple of Portland, Oregon. Her 
first work in public service was done in 
Wisconsin, where, many years in advance 
of the movement that has since become 
quite common, she agitated the question 
of a community center in a small town, 
the outcome of which was the building 
of an undenominational church that 
sheltered the library which she had col- 
lected and fostered. The little church 
was a meeting place for a club which had 
for its purpose the upbuilding of educa- 
tional work for those who had missed 
their opportunity and a gathering place 
for all community interests of worth. 
She secured two-thirds of the subscrip- 
tions by her own personal solicitation, and 
after twenty years the fine results are seen 
4n a bettered community, centering still 
about the one place of common interest. 
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Later on when her hus- 
band made a_ business 
change, through which she 
came to another Wiscon- 
sin town, her quick per- 
ceptions noted at once the 
needs of the place, and 
with great foresight, tact 
and wisdom she gathered 
together a group of people 
and presented her plan for 
the Coline of a public 
library. So sane was the 
‘purpose and so well ar- 
ranged the plan for its 
completion, that a library 
commission was appoint- 
ed, with Mrs. DeLong as 
chairman. One of the 
finest libraries of its class 
resulted, soon completed 
and a great success from 
every viewpoint, having 
been made a community 
center, as in the case of 
the church which had been 
her first success. 

For two years following 
the death of her husband, 
Mrs. DeLong conducted 
successfully his business, 
a large flouring mill, sell- 
ing it to become assistant 
pastor of the Grace Bap- 
tist Church in Spokane, 
where she is still greatly 
beloved for many helpful 
activities. She resigned 
her position there to be- 
come assistant pastor of 
the White Temple Church of Peasland, 
Oregon, where she finds a broad field of 
activity, with a congregation of two 
thousand, and where for the past seven 
months she has been the 
acting pastor following 
the resignation of Dr. W. 
B. Hinson and pending 
the call of another 
minister. 

Mrs. DeLong is gifted 
as an artist and a writer, 
contributing to the lead- 
ing American journals, 
and is in demand as a 
public speaker in assem- 
blies and conventions. 
Lois RussELL MassuEReE. 
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E is nearing four- 

score years old and 
the story of his life is an 
edition de luxe of the ad- 
venture and romance of 
the old West. He acts as 
court interpreter, not from 
financial necessity, but 
probably because of a life- 
long habit of mingling 
with men and keeping in 
the thick of things. He 
is a man of wealth. For 
more than forty years he 
has been one of the solid 
men of California. For 
years his herds of beef 
cattle, numbering many 
thousands, roamed the 
hills and valleys of Mon- 
terey county. He was one 
of the first men to make 
big money in the cattle 


develop 





business in this state. Today he own 
six thousand acres of the famous Sa 
Lorenzo rancho near King City, besidg 
another ranch in Mendocino county, an{ 
valuable property in Oakland and othe! 
parts of the state. He speaks an(! 
writes five languages, has _ traveled) 
widely on three continents, is a studen 
of varied reading and is in demand as, 
public speaker. His name is om B 
Campbell, or “Spanish John,” his: 
friends call him, and he spent the “ a 
years of his boyhood as a member byi 
adoption of a roving band of “tutel 
Indians. 

Spanish John Campbell came honesth 
by both the ‘ ‘Spanish”’ and the Scotch 
which the ‘Campbell’? betrays. The ¥ 
Spanish was supplied by his mother|7 
She was a daughter of Don Manuel Cas. 
tro, cne of the pre-American governors of | 
California. The Scotch was given hin} 
by another John Campbell who reached 
California from the land of Burns and@ 
Scott and Harry Lauder by way of 
Canada. The Scotch adventurer married) 
Don Manuel’s daughter at Santa Barban 
in 1841 and the present John Campbell 
was born a year later. 

A few years and the mother died. The 
father started east with his little son, fel 
in with Chief Winnemucka’s band of 
Piutes in eastern Nevada, and among the 
boy’s earliest recollections is the sudden 
missing of his father’s face and of sceing 
only the copper colored faces of the 
Indians about him. Of the reasons for 
this abandonment on the part of his 
father Mr. Campbell will say nothing. 
Where he cannot condone, or perhaps ex. 
plain, he will not condemn. Suffice to say 
that he, a Caucasian lad of five, with some 
of the proudest blood of old Spain and of 

(Continued on page 78) 

















































































John B. Campbell, of Oakland, California, has a life story |), 
which is an edition-de-luxe of the adventures 
and romance of the Old West 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


The New-Old Houses of Santa Fe 


An old house of the Indian pueblo type, showing the use of carved capitals and projecting beams 


N every Castilian town, whether it is 

this side on che other side of the Atlan- 

tic, the houses are flush with the side- 

walk. The Spaniard and his descend- 
ants are a mak race and guard their 
privacy jealously. In the middle of the 
house, the width of a room away from 
the curious eyes of the wayfarer on the 
street, the family enjoy their luxuriant 
gardens. The placeta, a gardenette en- 
tirely surrounded by house, is their mect- 
place and greatest pride. THese “little 
parks” are to Spain what 
patios are to Italy, and 
their charmisundeniable. 
The use of the placeta in 
modern architecture is 
extremely practical, for 
one side may be used as 
a sleeping-porch and the 
other as the outdoor 
living-room. 

In adhering faithfully 
to the old styles of Cas- 
tilian origin and combin- 
ing them with modern 
comforts, Santa Fe has 
developed an architec- 
ture all her own. Homes 
of one story, quaint and 
convenient, characterize 
harmoniously the oldest 
capital in the United 
States. The fact that 
all the rooms are on one 
floor appeals to the house- 
keeper, although the 
towers may be used if 
height is desired. A 
quaint tower, or torre, 
has just been completed 
mn the residence of Col. 
R. E. Twitchell. On the 


exterior the tower is made 


of cobblestones which hide a huge chim- 
ney. Inside the tower is a great fireplace 
with settles fitted into its rounded sides. 
Another unique idea for the fireplace—for 
the Santa Fe home must have several 
hearths for a friendly blaze, even if steam 
heat gives most of the warmth—is the use 
of the Indian fire-screen. In one little 
whitewashed home a four-foot wall is ter- 
raced down from the fireplace and extends 
into the room, combining the fire-screen 
with a cozy-corner nook. The dark beams 


To the remodeled adobe the thick walls insure cool. summers 


and warm winters 


for the ceiling harmonize well with the 
mission living-room, while: soft gray and 
black Navajo rugs cover the. floor—ain this 
case the original mud floor hardened by 
long usage. 

The recessed portal in the residence of 
Dr. S. G. Morley solved the question of a 
front porch. Mr. Morley bought a de- 
crepit adobe, kept the walls to their orig- 
inal lines while restoring them, and made 
the interior thoroughly modern. In the 
placeta there is a wonderful carved cor- 
nice with three capitals 
and pillars. The carving 
was evidently made some 
two hundred years ago, 
for the design was cut 
outwith crudeblunttools. 
There are two lions which 
uphold the once-proud 
family crest while the cir- 
cle and cross on the cen- 
ter capital show that the 
blessings of the church 
and state had at one time 
favored that manor 
house. 

The movement to pre- 
serve these rare old things 
not only urges building 
along lines which are in- 
digenous to the coun- 
try, but furthers trades 
which are also character- 
istic of the Oldest Cap- 
ital. Years ago someone 
said there were only two 
lucrative professions in 
Santa Fe—politics and 
curios! Politicians still 
flourish in the Capitol, 
and the curio-dealer has 
made Indian gods worth 
their weight in radium, 
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This interior is genuinely New Mexican with 
its low, beamed ceiling, stone fireplace and 
Navajo rugs in black and white designs 


besides the. profit on old paintings, 
embroidered vestments and_ candle- 
sticks, pottery and blankets. Santa Fe 
is the fountain-head for all the lacey 
Mexican filigree jewelry, and the weaver 
of the famous Mexican rugs still con- 
tinues to twist his yarn in the soft colors 
of the old baletas. 

A little hotel at Lamy, the junction for 
Santa Fe, has attracted more attention 
than many a hostelry costing a hundred 
times as much. The quaint charm of “El 
Ortiz” is the principal factor which has 
brought it fame. It is the best possible 
example of the Santa Fe style. ‘The ex- 
terior carries out the long, low effect in 
roof and projecting portal, while the in- 
terior brings exclamations of delight over 
the whitewashed walls, the carved beams 
which support the ceiling and the large 
recessed fireplace whose glowing logs are 
reflected in the copper kettles and vari- 
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A recessed portal solved the problem of the desired entrance porch in the 
Morley residence 


colored p..nts of the Spanish grandees, 
the original owners of El Ortiz. The 
placeta at El Ortiz has a rain god in the 
center who showers water from his foun- 
tain upon the grass-plot in summer and 
when the cold weather comes the sunshine 
converts the enciosed southern side into a 
winter garden green with ferns and ger- 
aniums. 
Ancient traditions and customs are 
reserved in Santa Fe as well as buildings. 
Bach summer the De Vargas procession 
commemorates the recapture of Santa }e 
from the Indians. Don Diego De Vargas 
was about to lose the fort when he made 
a vow to the Virgin that if she would help 
him to defeat the Indians, he would make 
a procession in her honor every year. Don 
Diego has been buried below the high 
altar in the Cathedral of St. Francis these 
three hundred years, but such was the 
strength of his vow that the image of tie 
Virgin is still carried to the little chapel 
of Rosario the last Sunday of every June. 
At Christmas, when old customs are 


Pictographs of the past on a carved cornice 

found in a decrepit adobe manor house. 

The carving was done with crude tools of 
sharpened flint and stone 


especially cherished, there is a pretty 
practice of burning little fires in front of 
every doorway to show that Christ’s com- 
ing brought light to the world. The adobe 
houses on the hillsides stand out in the 
firelight and impress one with the pic- 
turesque qualities of the old town. Two 
ancient miracle plays are also given dur- 
ing the holidays. ‘Los Pastores”’ tells of 
the coming of the angels to the shepherds 
that first Christmas eve, and the ‘Vision 
of Guadalupe” of the quaint legend of Old 
Mexico. The folk spirit, which flares up 
when these old legends are played, fills 
one with the desire to reverence ancient 
traditions, and to encourage the oldest 
capital to keep true to its heritage. 
Rutu LauGHitn BARKER. 
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Holding 
down the bills 


“I This nourishing soup will help you 


Economy is a different thing from cheapness. Anybody can buy cheap things. 
Or any one can buy expensive things if he pays the price. But getting high value 
at a low price, using the best where it pays best, keeping the standard of living 
up while you keep the cost down—that is real economy. 


That is the practical economy you find in using 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is high food-value. The contents of every can give you twice the volume of rich whole- 
some soup. This is pure nourishment. No waste material. Nothing lost nor thrown away. 

The quality of ingredients is choice. Here is where quality is economy. The soup is easily 
digested, completely assimilated. The system gets the benefit of every spoonful you eat. 

You save the time and energy consumed in marketing, in preparing and cooking materials, 
and in needless dish-washing afterward. 

You save fuel. The soup comes to you already cooked. Three minutes’ fire makes it ready 
to serve. 

Did you ever figure how much of your cooking-cost goes into your fuel bill? 

By using this delightfully flavored soup as a sauce you often save some perfectly good 
“left-over” and transform it into an inviting and satisfying dish. An economy well worth counting. 


A good soup eaten every day, as the very latest word of science declares, is almost indispensable 
to the best physical condition. 

The regular use of this high-grade Campbell’s Soup has a direct influence on health and 
consequently on doctor’s bills, working capacity, and earning power—the most important con- 
sideration of all. 

Isn't it wise economy to keep a supply on hand? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


bambteLec., Sours 


LOOK FOR FrlZ uy 
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Do You Know the Guava? 


ANY persons enjoy eating the 

imported guava jelly and pre- 

serve without knowing any- 

thing of the fruit from which 
they are made, or that they might raise 
it in their own gardens, provided they live 
far enough south for this subtropical 
edible. The guava, though a native of 
the warmer portions of the Americas, has 
become naturalized in many parts of the 
old world, and some of the improved 
varieties are being reintroduced into the 
warmer states, like Florida and Cali- 
fornia. 

There are quite a number of species of 
this handsome evergreen shrub or small 
tree, the most commonly cultivated sorts 
in this country being the Strawberry 
guava, of which there are two very dis- 
tinct varieties, the red and the yellow. 
yp mk the guava belongs to the 

rtle family, and is named Psidium. 
we red Strawberry guava (P. Cattle- 
yanum), most commonly grown in south- 
ern California, makes a dense evergreen 
shrub, ten to twenty feet high, with 
shining dark green foliage, except the 
new tender growth, which is of a reddish 
brown. The blossoms, produced in the 
axils of the leaves, are small and white, 
and of a deliciously sweet fragrance. 
The fruit is round, of a dark, dull crimson 
in color; the pulp, growing lighter toward 
the center, contains several rather large, 
very hard seeds, and has a flavor likened 
to the strawberry. While the fruits are 
usually about one to one and a half inches 
in diameter, they may be much improved 
in size by proper cultivation and careful 
thinning, as the guava is very productive 
and sets an enormous quantity of fruit. 
Indeed, it is claimed to exceed in produc- 
tiveness almost any known fruit-tree. If 
its whole crop were to ripen at once, it 
would bend the branches to the ground; 
but it sets and ripens its fruit gradually 
through a long season of several months. 
This variety is hardy enough to grow 
wherever the orange is raised, or, with 
rotection, will stand still greater frosts. 
t is, I believe, the most hardy of the 
guavas. 


@ fen yellow Strawberry guava (P. luci- 
dum) is reported to be very exten- 
sively raised in Florida. It is very similar 
to the red in habit of growth, except that 
the foliage is of a more yellowish green, 
but the fruit is of a light lemon yellow in 
color, larger and sweeter in flavor. The 
plant is claimed to be as hardy as the red 
variety. Another yellow guava is age 
Lemon guava (P. sae which is 
more tropical species, with fruits net 
the size of a hen’s egg, of delicious flavor, 
and in color ranging from almost white to 
green and bright yellow, often with a red 
cheek. Instead of the smooth, glossy 
foliage of the Strawberry guava, this has 
rough, corrugated leaves of a lighter 
green color. It is much more tender and 
should be planted in well protected loca- 
tions, free from frost. A sub-variety is 
called Pear guava (P. pyriferum), from 
its pear-shaped fruit. hese varieties 
are extensively grown in Florida and the 
West Indies, and are the varieties from 
which the imported guava jelly is made. 
There are many minor varieties, as the 
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great majority of plants have been raised 
from seed, and, as with most fruits, 
seedlings vary widely in many points. 
The only way of propagating them true to 
a certain type is by cuttings, grafting, etc. 

A near relative of the true guavas is the 
Pineapple guava (Feijoa Sellowiana), 
which greatly resembles the Strawberry 
guava in growth and foliage, except that 
the leaves are silvery white and downy on 
the under side. It differs, however, in 
flower and fruit, the latter being about 








Growing Trunks Form 
Summer House 





Trunks of a couple of eucalyptus trees, left 
standing when the tops were removed, form 
two of the corner posts of an attractive 


summer house in California. The rest of 
the structure was built of selected limbs of 
the trees and thatched with fronds of palm 








Roof of a School as a 
Study Room 
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The principal of a Los Angeles school con- 
ceived the idea of making use of the flat 
roof of the building by erecting a canopy of 
frame and canvas uponit. Here the children 
are allowed to take their books during the 
study periods, and as the pure air, excellent 
light and general attractiveness of the sur- 
roundings are conducive to the best mental 
effort, the result of the experiment is pro- 
nounced a decided success. It iseven more 
desirable than an outdoor study-room in the 
school yard, as there is less distraction from 
passing vehicles or other street life, that 
might take the pupils’ attention from work 


the size of a hen’s egg, green in color, 
with sometimes a red cheek, delicious 
pulp with a pineapple flavor and very 
small seeds no larger than those of the 
strawberry or fig. 
ualities and a delightful fragrance. 
he blossoms are white with rose-colored 
stamens, and are unique in that their thick 


waxy petals are edible, being very sweet, | 


and may be eaten in their natural state, 
or used in fruit salads. The Feijoa is 


hardier than the true guavas, bearing a | 


temperature of four to twelve degrees 
above zero. It will also stand consider- 
able drought. It blooms in May or June 


and ripens its fruit in November or De- | 


cember, and sometimes bears when but 
two or three years old from the seed. 


“sabiges are quite readily raised from 
seed, and propagation by cuttings, 
though difficult, is possible, especially un- 
der glass with bottom heat, using preferably 
half-ripened wood. Layering 1s also prac- 
ticed, and budding and grafting are be- 
ginning to be employed in perpetuating 
desirable varieties. It seems not to be 
very particular as to soil, if it is not too 
wet, though a very rich soil is apt to make 
a rank growth at the expense of fruit. 
It may a grown under sheds, like the 
ineapple, and with this protection could 
* grown much farther north than when 
in the open. 
The guava is eaten in its fresh state or 
made into sauce, pies, puddings, jelly, 
— etc. The buds, boiled with 
arley and licorice, are used as an as- 
tringent drink in sickness. Its most 
famous product, however, is the guava 
jelly imported from the West Indies. 
elicious jelly is made from the (not too) 
ripe fruit of any of the different varieties, 
proceeding as for any fruit jelly; or the 
following recipe may be used: 


GUAVA JELLY 


Boil green guavas (whole) in water 
until they fall to pieces. Measure the 
water, and for every quart make a heavy 
syrup of one pound of sugar to one pint 
of water. To this syrup add the guava 
water and cook until it will jell when a 
little is cooled. Pour into glasses; when 
cold, cover with paraffin and set in a cool, 
dark place. 

GUAVA PRESERVE 


Peel and.cut ripe guavas in half. Scoop 
out the seeds with a small spoon. . Weigh, 
and for every pound of fruit take a pound 
of white sugar and a pint of water and 
boil until the syrup will “thread;” add 
the fruit and cook until each piece looks 
clear, then seal in glasses. 


GUAVA BUTTER 


Cook the fruit, in water enough to 
nearly cover, until soft, then rub through 
a sieve fine enough to remove the seeds. 
Measure, and add one-half as much sugar 
as pulp. Cook slowly until it is as thick 
as desired, then pour into glasses; cover 
with paraffin when cold. 


GUAVA SAUCE 


Cook the guavas in plenty of water 
until soft, press through a sieve and return 
to fire. To each cupful add one-half cup- 
ful of sugar; when boiling add one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch dissolved in a little 
cold water. Let boil for a few minutes 
until the starch is well cooked. 

Exma Iona Locke. 
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) If you had lived in 
tats New Haven, Conn., 
m2 | back in the early forties, 
i Tyou would have seen 
‘De | Mr. Downs quite often. 

' He used to go from 
ins, one store to another 
ably pwith a basket on his arm. 
« | IJfyouhadlookedintothe bas- 
i ket, as he argued with the skep- 
ke [tical storekeeper, you would 
nc #have been astonished to see 
}queer shoes, made of a strange 
tnew material. It was rubber. 


Mr. Downs was the first sales- 
man employed by the first firm 
ever licensed to make rubber 
eoods—a firm founded in 1842. 


Today, 6500 Mr. Downsesare 
required to sell the enormous 
volume of footwear developed 
iby the United States Rubber 
|} Company during 74 years. 
| Thereare 47 great companies 
_ | which are the producing units 
». |} of the United States Rubber 
‘Company, the Jargest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. 

Intheearly days, rubber shoes 
© | were crude and few. ‘They were 
‘s an oddity, suspected by 
ck |! the public and only ac- 
cepted by the doubting 
: | retail dealers for sale on 
| a commission basis. 
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| United States ited Company 


=] Our Mr. Downs 


Howtime has changed 
all this! 

The world has learned 
to look on rubber foot- 
wear as a blessing. You 
see it on the streets, in 
homes, playgrounds, in- 
dustries, camps and wilderness. 
You find it in every shoe store. 

Over sixty million pairs of rub- 
ber boots, shoes, overshoes and 
canvas shoes with rubber soles 
were produced in the factories of 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany in the last twelve months— 
enough to shoe half the people in 
this vast country. 

Yet the production of foot- 
wear is only one of the activities 
of the United States Rubber 
Company. 

On an equally tremendous 
scale 1t makes raincoats, tires, 
drugeist sundries, hose, belting, 
packing, and all rubber goods 
for mechanical uses. 

The output of the United 
States Rubber Company, 
though huge, 1s balanced. Its 
prosperity does not depend on 
any one product. And thus 
the full and continued 
degree of service rendered 
by this great organization 
to the public is assured. 
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Cheerfully Bright 


Wherever O-Cedar Polish 
is used, furniture and 
woodwork fairly reflect 
cheerfulness. Things 
even look newer, because 
they are cleaner and 
brighter. 


With O-Cedar Polish you 
clean, dust, polish, brighten 
and beautify al! at one time. 
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Its results are guaranteed. 
Your money refunded if you 
are not delighted. 
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Over the Border 


(Continued from page 35) 


“That ain’t the question before the 
house, neither,” Jake put in. “All I’m 
bothering about is whether to hang or 
shoot ’em. Hanging is what I was 
brought up to, but shooting’s more 
fashionable down here. I’d allow they’d 
likely prefer it.’ 

“Shooting’s too good for ’em.” In a 
spasm of virtuous indignation Sliver 
shook his fist at the captives. “Hang- 
ing’s slower an’ hurts a heap, an’ if it 
gets about that the gent that meddles 


| with our stock is in for a slow choking, 


they ain’t a-going to be 


near so 
careless.” 

“There’s something in that,” Jake 
conceded. “An’ this copal’s got nice 
stout limbs. We kin use their own 
riatas, an’ that’ll be what the Tombstone 
editor used to call ‘poetic justice.’ 
Hanging goes.” 

Bull was still staring at the raider, 
but taking his consent for granted, they 
proceeded to fit the riatas around the 
prisoners’ necks. Jake had, indeed, 
thrown the slack of the last over a bough 
when there came a rattle of stone and 
scrape of hoofs on the trail- below. 
Grabbing his rifle, he slid with Bull and 
Sliver, each behind a tree. One second 
thereafter, their guns were trained on the 
spot where the trail debouched on the 
plateau. 


M* ANWHILE, with Gordon in pur- 
suit, Lee had led the race into the 
hills. Her blood mare was the fleetest 
animal she owned and, had she chosen, 
Gordon would have soon dropped out of 
sight. But she contented herself with 
just holding a lead. 

Unaware of this, Gordon made re- 
peated attempts to catch her with sudden 
bursts of speed. Perfectly aware of it, on 
her part, she would wait till his horse’s 
head almost touched her leg, then shoot 
ahead with a little laugh. Her face, 
looking back at him, was hard as her 


| laugh—eyes bright and shining, nose 
| contemptuously tilted, mouth one scarlet 


line. 
To be defied, drawn on, mocked and 


| teased with low, derisive laughter, is not 
| a situation that any man loves. 


But if 
thoroughly angry, mad clear to the bone, 
Gordon’s face revealed only dogged hope. 
For Chance was riding with him. If 
Lee’s beast slipped or tired. If she were 
a second late with the spur. One of the 
three was fairly certain, and the belief 
set a gleam in his eyes that caused her a 
quiver of apprehension. 

“Oh, he’s mad enough to beat me!” 
she told it to herself. “I wonder if he 
would.” 

Nevertheless, every time she looked 
back at that dogged face she felt a sense 
of security. With raiders at large, it 
was just as well to have him around! The 
thought was in her mind when, with him 
only a few feet behind, she shot over the 
edge of the last steep out upon the pla- 
teau. 

“Oh, my goodness!” 
in sudden fright. 

The Three, of course, were out of 


It burst from her 


sight. The natural droop of the copal 
outer branches hid the halters, and sh 
saw only the four raiders, unevenly 
grouped, and three rifle barrels aime 
from behind the tree. As she reined he 
beast back on its haunches Gordon sw ung 
his animal sidew ays between her and the 
raiders and, quite shamelessly, she ac 
cepted the protection. 
“Beat it quick!” 


FN cans ste he had pulled his gun, andl) 
but for the fact that Bull just the 
stepped out in the open, the question d) 
hanging or shooting would have been de! 
cided for at least one of the thieves. Asit 
was, his readiness served one purpose—) 
reduced the heat in Bull’s eyes. 4 

“Put up your gun, Son; the job’) 
done.” Pointing at Lee, he sternly in 
quired, “But what’s she doing here?” 

Now fright, plus Gordon’s chivalrous 
behavior, had driven the last vestige of 
anger out of Lee. She spoke before he 
could answer. “Don’t blame him. He 
did his best to take me in.” 

“Then who shall I blame?’ 

“Me!” The coals of her anger sent 
forth a last flash that was immediately 
quenched by her mischievous smile 
“Or blame yourself for leaving me the 
machete. I wiggled and wiggled till one 
hand was free, then cut the rope.” 

Combined with the smile, her litt 
illustrative wriggle completed his rout. 
He turned to hide a grin, but was be 
trayed by his shaking shoulders. Noting 
it, she flashed with feminine quicknes 
from defendant to accuser. She pointed 
at the halters. “What are you going ti 
do?” 

Sliver and Jake had now come out 
The former answered. “We , was jest 
about to bump ’em off, Miss.” 

“What? Hang them?” 

“Now look ahere, Lady-Girl!’’ Sliver 
burst forth in indignant remonstrance. 
“Didn’t we catch ’em red-handed? An’ 
d’you allow we’re a-going to let ’em loose 
to try again?” 


“But hang them? Just for stealing’ 


Of course, if they were Colorados, but—"} 


she stopped, clasping her hands in sudden} 


fear, “—oh! they killed him— poor 
Pedro?” 

“?Nary, jes’ tied him up,” 
quickly reassured her. “I 
wiggling through the glass, an’ the big 
thief, there, says they didn’t harm him.’ 

Sighing with sudden relief, she re 
turned to the charge. “Then if they 
spared him, why are you going to kil 
them?” 

“Look ahere, Missy,” 


vened. 


Bull now inter: 


q 


seen himp 


“°T was agreed between Benson 


an’ all the hacendados to make an example] 


of captured raiders. 
letting ’em off, there won’t be a head o 
stock left in all this country at the end of 
a year. That was why I wanted you to 
go.back, an 

“Tm glad that I didn’t.” 

Up to that moment the raiders had 
accepted the situation with Indian 
stoicism. Two of them were still puffing 
cigarettes Sliver had placed in theif 
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Look How Much 
Extra Value 
Your Money Buys 


You get loads of wear and com- 
fort, with no itching, from the clean, 
downy cotton in Hanes Under- 
wear. And you pay the same 
easy price as ever—only 65c a 
garment or $1.25 a union suit— 
and it would be a world-beater at 
twice as much. 




























































Your eyes will pop wide open when 
you see and feel and wear a suit of 
Hanes. We've piled value on value— 
we've added feature after feature— 
we've cut out the useless frills and 
‘we've bettered Hanes in every way, 
clean down to the buttons. It’s some 
underwear, Men! 


Hanes Union Suits, $1.25 


A Comfortable Closed Crotch that stays 
closed; Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap 
Seams which “give” with every motion; a 
Snug-Fitting Collarette which always keeps 
the wind from the neck; Improved Cuffs at 
wrist and ankle which hug close and do not 
stretch out of shape; and every button isa 
good Pearl Button sewed on for keeps. 


Hanes Separate Garments, 65c 


Double Gussets to double the wear; a Com- 
fortable, Staunch Waistband; Improved Cuffs 
which hug the wrists and won’t flare out; a 

snug Elastic Collarette which never gaps; Elastic 
Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams which “give” 
with every motion. 


Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Under- 
wear elastic and true to size and shape. We 
guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button—We 
further guarantee to return your money 
or give you a new garment if any seam 
breaks on any piece of Hanes Underwear. 


There is actually a husky two dollars’ 
worth of service and satisfaction packed 
into every suit of Hanes. Load up on 
Hanes now, before dealers are sold out as 
they have been in the past. If you don’t 
know a Hanes dealer, write us. 


Every@arment P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Buy None 
Without It 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered 
as Hanes is a substitute unless it bears 
the “Hanes” Jabel. 
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GUARANTEED 








Dealer 


EEN RUTTER 


POCKET KNIVES 
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STANDARD 














SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


Grass Valley . Cult, 


Town State 


C. E. Smoot. Grass Valley Hdw. Co..... 
E. G. Caruthers Com. Co... 
Yuma Hdw. Co 
L. W. Vosburgh 
a 
M. W. Martenet 
Garrette & Thomas 
Artesia Hdw. & Imp. Co... 
errr errr 
Pioneer Mercantile Co 
C. 8. Holcomb 
Jarvis Hdw. Co 
Naylor Hdw. P. & S. Co... 
ga er 
Imperial Valley Hdw. Co. . 
C. E. Davison 
Se SE... vesa. ce snaso 
Imperial Valley Hdw. Co 

Huchinson & Godwin 
J. F. Lewis & Sons 
Bhs hs MEER. oisn wn o:s09 0 3 
C. F. Teneyck 
Irwine & McClelland 


Gunn & Pengantn 


Imperial Valley Hdw. Co. . Palo Alto Hdw. Co........ 
Imperial Valley Hdw. Co 

Inglewood Merc. Co....... 
Bomks BOOS .:...04 026 eeie8s4 
Lemoore Hdw. Co 
T. H. Buckmaster & Sons. . 
. D. Dutcher & Son 
Livermore Hdw. Co 


Schluckebier Haw. ‘Co 
J. W. Wilkinson & Son.... 
Hayes & Murray, Inc 
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Valley Hdw. & Furn. Co... 
Hoover-Dufee Hdw. Co.... 


Berkemeyer Hdw. > Los A 
.-W. Washington St. 


61st & aii Ave. 
Hamburger’s Dept. Store. . 
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Sacramento Hdw. & 


J. H. Steves Hdw. Co 
Ford & Sanborn Co 
San Bernardino Hdw. Co. 
Smith Sprtg. Goods House. 

Anderson & Baxter........§ 


4771 Moneta Ave. 
Arthur Letts Broadway 


J. B. Rumsey Stores... ...E 
Imperial Valley Hdw. Co. .E 
Joe Halgarth 
El Monte Hdw. & Plb. Co. 
W. 8. Clark & Sons 


4404 Moneta Ave. 
A. L. Frick Hdw. Co...... 


Parker-Boutelle H. Co 
San Diego Hdw. Co....... 
Foresman & Hoke 


The big 4 Hdw. & 
EL. xvG-s00 ve eeuue San Fernando.. 


Chas. Ase & Sons 


Roger Park Hardware 


Leach & Smith 
Hampton Hdw. Co 
Hoover Pippig & Co 
Kutner Goldstein Co 
Dean Hdw. Co 


Mangrum & Otter Co. 
Union Hdw. & Plb. Co... 


Monrovia Hdw. Co 
Crescent Hdw. Co 


Hayes & Richesin 


Santa Ana ‘Hdw. Co....... 
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SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


Dealer Town State 
SEPP RMEMI e ohecce elepieleis ae Santa Cruz . . Calif. 
Butcher Hdw. Co Santa Paula... 
Dixon & Elliott Santa Rosa.... 
Santa Ysabel Store........Santa Ysabel... 
Weeks Hdw. Co 

Kutner-Goldstein Co 

Live Hdw. Co 

Schuler Ruhl Co 

8tockton Imp. Co 

Sunnyvale Hdw. Co 

Linder Hdw. Co 

Eyman Goerz Hdw. Co.... 

Cross-Horlock Co 
Chas. Ford Co 
Whittier Hdw. Co 
Klemmer Bros........... 
Woodland Hdw. Co 
Hulbert Ohling Hdw. Co... 
Astoria Hdw. Co 

Alfred Punisti 

Wm. Caldwell 

Bend Hdw. Co 

Craven Hdw. Co 

Harte & Co 

Poster-Sitz Co 

Enterprise M. & M. Co... 
McCornack Gun Co 
Svarvernd Hdw. Co 

Goff Bros 

Pritchett & Sons 

Reed Jainelle Co 

Rogue River Hdw. Co 
Haines Com. Co 

EX >" ee Harrisburg... . 
Oregon Hdw. & Imp. Co...Hermiston 
Hilisboro Mere. Co Hillsboro 

E. A. Franz Co 
Craven & Huff 

8. Watson & Co 
McCully Merc. Co 
Robert Hanks 

The Gun Store 


Watsonville.... 
.. Whittier 
EE cs wares 

Woodland 


Dayton 
Dreneseg 
.Enterprise..... 
i eae 


Independence. . 
John Day 


Dealer 


Evertt Kyle & Epperly.... 
Jameson Evans H. Co 

Bikblad & SOM... 60k oss 
Schroeder & Hildenbrand. . 
Winegar & Torence...... 
a er 


F. R. Chown 

Keller-Seeberger Hdw. Co 

Western Hdw. & Auto 
Supply Co 

A ee 

M. Durkheimer........... 

E. & W. Chandler 

Stevens & Cornthwaite.... 

St. Johns Hdw. Co 

CROm.. WOOG ooo 5 cece knes 


PS 
Lane & Sexton........... 
Alex McNair 

Wallowa Hdw. Co 

Jones Merc. Co 

C. F. Whitman 

J. W. Baker Hdw. Co 
Almira Trading Co 

Davey Bros 

Arlington Hdw. Co 

The Wm. Curtiss Co 

Brown Barber Supply Co. 
Jenkins Boys Co 

Sells Hdw. Co 

A. M. Bryant 

Luther Jackson 


State 
.Oreg. 


Town 

La Grande .. 
Lebanon 
MeMinnville... 
Marshfield 


.-Monmouth.... 


Myrtle Point... 


Nyssa 

Ontario 

Oregon City... 
Portland 


Prairie City.... “ 
Richland 


. Springfield 


The Dalles. ... 
Tillamsoh..... 
Wallowa 

Westfall....... 


ee. 


Buckley 
Burlington 


Dealer 

Keller Hdw. Co........... 
MacMasters & Co 

F. W. McCann 

Monnett & Hamilton...... 
Hunziker Hdw. Co....... 
Endicott Drug Co........ 
Cook: & Tee. occ ck cces 
J. Christianson 

Pacific Hdw. Co 

L. M. Collins. 

Lawrence Fisher Haw. ror oO. 
Grandview Hdw. Co 

F. G. Poster Co... «2.62. 
Chas. Dezell 

Marion Biehler 


Davie Haw. OO... 6..-.-<0 


Vickerman Hdw. Co 
Kendrick Merc. Co...... 
Michaelson & Loth....... 
Martin Hdw. Co 

Hicks Cash Store 
Ankcorn Hdw. Co 

Darby & Mowrey 

Harper Furn. & Hdw. Co.. 


Chas. Hood 
Te rote erase 
Adams County Merc. Co... 


Geo. B. Hurd & Co....... 
. Rosalia 


Helmer Hdw. Co 
Spleger & Hurlbut 
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Town 

Colville 

Comas 

Coulee City.... 
i ere 


. Deer Park 


Endicott...... 
Epluata 
VOR cee 


. Fairfield 


Garfield 
Grandview. ... 


. Hoquiam 


La Crosse..... 
Lynden 

Mt. Vernon.... 
Newport 


. Northport 


Odessa 
Olympia 
Orville 
Palouse. ...... 
Pomerdy...... 
Prosser 
Pullman 
Puyallup 
Raymond 
Ritzville 
Rockford 


Seattle 


John Maloney...........- skyk 


Drissler & Albright....... 
W. P. Keeler & Son 

John T. Little Hdw. Co.... 
Chas. G. Schrimpf 

Vinther & Nelson 


.South Bend.... 


Spokane 


Stanwood Hdw. Co.......§ 


Haney Skiles 
Snohomish Hdw. Co 
Wee Tool & 

Hdw. vei P 
Tenino ean & Furn. Co. 
Helmer Hdw. Co 
J. J. Welle 
Lawrence Howell 


Sunnyside 
Snohomish 




















The Golden 


Flavor 


Yes, it is surely that, and 
indeed you will find 


MAPLEINE 


deliciously good to flavor 
and color mapley desserts, 
pudding sauces, mapley 
cakes and frostings, home 
made candies, etc. 


And for flavoring and 
coloring simple sugar 
syrup there is nothing 
better than Mapleine. 


Ask your grocer for | -oz. 
bottle 20c, 2-oz. 
bottle 35c and 
if he cannot 
supply you, 
write 

Dept. SM 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
4c in stamps will bring 


ou our Mapleine Coo 
ook. 
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The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the singer. 
This #8 a most remarkable improvement, 
without which no Player piano is com- 
plete. To this is added the sweet tone and 
supreme quality of the Vose Piano, made 
for 67 years by the Vose family. 
We challenge comparisons 
Time payments accepted. Delivered to your home 
Sree of charge. Liberal allowance for old pianos. 
Lf interested in a Piano or Player Piano send for 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 

168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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mouths while Jake adjusted the nooses. 
But their fatalism did not preclude hope. 
Though Lee had spoken in English, the 
language of pity is universal. They 
knew she was interceding, and now the 
fellow with the pockmarked face loosed 
upon her a veritable torrent of Spanish. 

They were poor hombres with families 
back in their pais reduced to the point of 
starvation by incessant revolutions! Of 
themselves they would never have con- 
ceived this great wickedness! They had 
been tempted to banditry by an evil one 
with the offer of a great price! For 
themselves, they cared not! A few kicks, 
a gurgle or two, and there would be an 
end! But their women? And the little 
ninas? These would be left in continual 
suffering! 

Children? It drew instant response 
from dominant maternalism, the deep 
instinct that caused Lee to tyrannize over 
the Three. Dismounting, she began to 
question the prisoners concerning their 
families and women. Their number, 
names and sex? Were they good children? 
Had they been duly christened by the 
priest? Their dispositions and_ traits? 
Thus and so on till, from a lynching bee 
the occasion was in danger of lapsing into 
a catechism. 

For, once started, the bandits were 
equally willing. Oblivious of nooses and 
bonds, they plunged into family history 
and reminiscence, reminding each other 
of this or that, and while they related and 
recalled the sullen hardness died out of 
their faces, leaving them soft and human. 





belle! as in real life Lee saw their 
cornstalk jacales with their brown 
wives in the doorways looking anxiously 
from under shading hands for their men’s 
return; their small nude children playing 
in the hot dust. Here was little eather 
who would some day be a great vaquero, 
roping chickens and cats with a string 
riata, then dragging them, captive, to 
the feet of chubb Ren who was, as 
her father swore ‘& the saints, sweet as 
the infant in the arms of the Blessed 
Virgin. It was then that she turned to 
the Three, her face aglow. 

“This man has three little girls. The 
others all have families. They were driven 
to steal by want. Under the circum- 
stances any one of us might have done 
the same thing. If you had and were 
caught, how would you feel?” 

“Under the same circumstances, they 
might have done the same thing!’ She was 
looking at Bull, but as her glance re- 
turned at once to the prisoners she did not 
| see him flush. He looked at Jake, who 
looked at Sliver, who looked away. 

A busy and useful present soon buries 
the memory of a doubtful past and beyond 
the pleasant span of today’s existence, 
the old rustler life of yesterday loomed 
very far away. The fact that, by tacit 
consent, it was now never mentioned 
among them, had helped to bury it more 
completely. But now, perhaps more 
vividly for the lapse, there rose in the 
mind of each the spiteful bead eyes, 
scorpion utterances of Don Miguel in 
Las Bocas, urging them to raid these 
very horses. Small wonder if they looked 
away, or that, as their glances returned, 
they exchanged sheepish grins. 

“Under the same circumstances,” Bull 





answered, slowly and truthfully, “we all 
would have expected to hang. But if you 





feel different—” his glance interrogate 
Sliver and Jake, “—ait goes as you say, 
On’y, if you let ’em go, we'll have to ru 
em out of the country in fairness to the 
other haciendas.” 

“Of course.” Lee joyfully accepted 
the compromise. “We'll take them home! 
now, and tomorrow Sliver and Jake cap 
run them out.” 








HIS settled, and while Sliver rode on 
down into the valley to free the ap. 
cieno, Bull and Jake cinched the thieves 
securely in their saddles. Then, driving 
them and the horses ahead, with Lee and 
Gordon following, they started down’ 
the trail. : 
Now the spectacle of four men, trussed | 
for hanging, 1s not to be seen every cay—_ 
let us say, on the streets of New ‘ork 
and though Gordon had looked on with | 
breathless interest, he could hardly be 
lieve that the business would have been” 
carried to a conclusion. : 
“Do you really think they would:” 
Lee looked at him in surprise. “Of? 
course! You know Valles has issued or 
ders for hacendados to shoot raide:s on} 
sight—that is,”’ she added it with a little! 
sigh, ““—all but his own.” 4 
Her tone was so casual, he felt con. 7 
victed of vast and unlimited greenness, 
But where, according to the lights under 
which he had been raised, he ought to 
have suffered a severe revulsion, he 
actually experienced a thrill. This juxt 
position of life and death, the violence 
and quickness with which events ran 
their changes, somehow stripped away 
the veils from the riddle of existence, 
reduced its complex terms to their basi¢ 
factors. Here in the mountains, desert, 
plains, they were very simple—to eat 
well, sleep well, fight well and die well 
even as these thieves, comprised the 
whole duty of man. The thrill recorded 
his acceptance of the terms. 






























fae no they were riding down and 
down the sun lowered its great 
crimson orb till it hung, transfixed, on 
a distant peak. The mountain steeps 
above, spurs and ridges beneath, were 
washed in its dying crimson. Deep 
purple filled the hollows; faint violet 
clothed the distant plains. Over all a 
cloud-flecked sky spread its parti-colored 
glories. Mountain and plain, canyon} 
and deep ravine, it was a scene infinitely] 
wild, infinitely beautiful, and as hej 
looked over it all Gordon took his breath 
in a deep sigh. ; 

“This is life! I hate to leave it.” 

“Leave it?” If Lee’s surprise was as} 
sumed, it was exceedingly well done} 
She went on with a low laugh, “Oh, | 
see—papa wins out. The prodigal will 
return to marry the beautiful heiress and 
live happy ever afterwards.” 

“Who told you?—oh, Bull, of course; 
now that comes of owning a blabbing 
tongue. Confound him! Well, since youl? 
want to know, I won’t. In my present] 
mood, New York is the last place in the 
world I want to see.” , 

“Then you have tired of us—so soon?" 

“Or you of me? You forget—l’n 
fired.” 

She noted the subtle accent, and 
equally subtle was her reply. “Why, 
yes, so you were.” 

Then, looking at each other, they both 









































laughed. 
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Have an Acme 
Quality Shelf 


Keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel 
for iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme 
Quality Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes and other metal 
or wood surface. These will cover many of the ‘‘touching-up”’ jobs 













Have New Rooms 
Without Moving 


Tasteful home decorations are the finest expression 
of pride and love for home and family. You need not 
endure the decorative ugliness of other days. Nor do 
you need to go to great expense to replace it with pleas- 
ing artistic treatment. 


If you are “haunted by the old familiar scene” of any room—if 
you are tired of its furniture or its color scheme—sit right down and 
write us for the Acme text books on home beautifying. 


With the aid of these books and 


CME’ QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


your furniture and woodwork can be refinished and the whole 
place generally rejuvenated at a surprisingly small expenditure of 
time and money. 


There’s Acme Quality Enamel to make old furniture, wood- 
work and bathrooms sparkle like new. Acme Quality Varno- 
Lac makes floors, baseboards, window sills, stairs and similar sur- 
faces beautifully bright and new. Acme Quality No-Lustre 
gives a smooth surface to walls. ‘There is an Acme Quality 
Paint for every purpose and the Acme books—‘‘ Home Decorat- 
ing” and “Acme Quality Painting Guide”—tell you how it 
should be applied. Write for these books today. They give you 
a multitude of sensible suggestions for home decorating—tell you 
which brushes to use and all necessary information. Free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G Detroit, Michigan 
Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 


Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 
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When Nature Turns Outlaw 


*‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow!— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout. .....” 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, defies the elements. . But 
man, even today, cannot challenge 
nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burned. The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by light- 


ning or shaken down by an earth- 
quake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even in the cities there are times 
when the street cars do not run, and 
neither automobiles or horse-drawn 
vehicles can be driven through floods 
or high-piled snowdrifts. 





One Policy 


One System 


Such conditions increase the de- 
pendence on telephone wires, which 
themselves are not exempt from the 
same natural hazards. Fortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come them. Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, even the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other lines 
to which their business can be trans- 
ferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires are 
prepared to make repairs more 
quickly. So each year increasing 
millions of subscribers find their tele- 
phones more dependable and, within 
the limits of human power, they 
count upon their use in storm as 
well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 


YOU CAN SAVE 
$25 to $75 


By getting one of our up-to-date Typewriters of Standard 
Make, thoroughly rebuilt right in our own factories, trade- 
marked and guaranteed th: same as new. Prompt and 














efficient Typewriter Service is rendered through our Branch 
Stores in the leading cities of the United States. Begin 
your SAVING now and send for latest booklet. 








(Incorporated) - 
345 Broadway, New York 
716 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St., San Francisco 
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LL unwelcome hairs 
on arms or face re- 
moved instantly with one 
application of this famous 
preparation. In Paris and New 
York, famous beauties have used 
it the past 75 years, with approval 
of physicians and dermatologists, 
Try it. 50c and $1. But refuse 
cheap, dangerous substitutes, 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


If your druggist does net 
keep it, send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 











f 224 Washington St., New York 








CHAPTER XIV 


NEMESIS DOGS THE THREE—AND Ig | 
“DOGGED,” IN TURN, BY LEE 


gonna saw the prisoners safely) 


bestowed in a ’dobe that had’ 
served the old Spaniard, Carleton’s pred.) 


ecessor, for a jail. During the remainde 
of the night the Three stood guard in) 
turn and Gordon, who relieved Sliver x 
daybreak, was still at the door when Le’ 
came out of her bedroom on the uppe 
gallery. 

Goodness knows she was pretty enough! 
in her man’s riding togs, but now a flow, 
ing kimono added the softness and mys}, 


tery a man loves best in a woman. Af) 


she moved forward to the rai! anf 
stretched, looking off and away to th 
mountains, the loose sleeves fell away 
and Gordon obtained a_ distracting 
glimpse of polished arms, small whit) 
teeth in a round red mouth, all set i 
the blazing gold of her hair. Seeing him) 
she cut off the yawn and smiled. 

“You must be dreadfully hungry.) 
Her clear call floated across the com) 


is cacbde 














ound. “Come to breakfast. I’! send 
Miguel to keep watch.” 


She was already seated at the tabhl) 


under the portales when he came in] 
and as he took his seat Maria, the smalle™ 
of the two house criadas, reported thi 
Three as being still lost in sleep. : 

“The poor fellows,” Lee commented) 


distressfully. “They must be deadj 
Don’t pa: them.” 

Thus, after the crowding events of the 
previous day, which included a fis 


fight, proposal of marriage from one gitl 
wild chase after another, a bandit rail 
and lynching party, all rendered mor 
impressive by the dark ride throug 
warm, mysterious night, Gordon now sa 
téte-a-téte with his pretty employer. 
The patio, with its arched corredon 
cool as a grotto under flooding greeneri, 
the bird song and exotic flowers; fla 
of the arbol de fuego; glimpses in t 
crypt-like kitchen of a criada down ot 
her knees rubbing tortilla paste on 
stone metate; the soft stealth with whit 
Maria moved around the table on nud 
feet; all these helped to deepen thos 
profound impressions. And while hé 
watched Lee’s small hands fluttering likt 
butterflies over the breakfast things ani 
gained confirmatory glimpses of thé 
polished whiteness of her arms, cam}? 
still others. | 
3 
WO brown girls, who stood twistini 
their skirts in the gateway, came for 
ward at Lee’sword. “They wish to takem) 
advice about following their lovers to thi 
wars,” she summed for him their Spanish 
“T explained the risks of hunting them 
among twenty thousand revolutionist# 
and advised them to wait till they camé 
home from the wars. But they say thi 
is too indefinite. They may be killed 
and there is no one to marry them het 
but the ancienos, and they already havi 
wives. So they are going—to join ti 
rag and bobtail in the wake of tf 
revolution.” d 
After the next client, a wrinkled d 
woman, had followed the girls out, 
burst out in merry laughter. “She wa 
telling me of a miracle that occurred 4 
the funeral of her brother, who worké 
for William Benson. It appears that 
had only his dirty cotton calzones to? 
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buried in, so his wife begged a worn white 
suit from Mr. Benson. The poor old 
fellow had been reduced by sickness to a 
rack of bones, and you could have rolled 
him in it like a blanket. And here came 
the miracle! The weather, you know, 
was exceedingly hot last week, and in- 
stead of burying him at once they waited 
till some relatives from a distance had 
arrived. And when the coffin was opened 
for them to take a last look—lo! the 
miracle! 

“ ‘For St. Joseph,’ she said, just now, 


‘had wrought a most wonderful thing, | 


senorita. Whereas Refugio had lain in 
the sefior’s clothes like a nut in a withered 
shell, he was now so large and handsome 
they fitted him like his skin!’” 

He laughed so heartily she was drawn 
on to tell him more, and pleased herself 
thereby as much as him. For to be really 
happy, a girl must have exercise for her 
tongue, and with all their genuine devo- 
tion the Three offered but a limited field 
for conversation. Naturally laconic, 
their communications touched _ princi- 
pally upon flocks and herds; and holding, 
as they did, the traditional frontier view- 
point concerning Mexicans, to wit, that 
they ranked in the scale of creation below 
the Gila monster, they shared neither 
her affection for, nor understanding of her 
brown retainers. 


UT Gordon, with his quick and recip- 

rocal feeling, made an ideal listener. 
From the “miracle” she ran on with 
anecdotes and happenings, some quaint, 
others amusing, several tragic, that re- 
vealed with a vividness beyond the power 
of description the mixture of love and 
treachery, simplicity and savagery, ig- 
norance and idealism, religious faith and 
gross superstition, that go into the making 
of a Mexican. While she talked and he 
listened, there was established a com- 
munity of feeling which was destined to 
produce immediate results. 

“What is it, Maria?” Pausing, she 
looked up at the criada who had just 
carried the prisoners their breakfast. 

“They wish to speak to me,” she 
translated the girl’s answer, “alone. 
They say it is very important.” 

“Better let me go with you.” Gordon 
rose. “I can wait outside.” 

“Surely.” She accepted, at once, his 
offer, and when, moreover, he followed in 
after Miguel opened the prison door, she 
offered no objection. 

Neither did the raiders—for reasons 
that quickly developed. “It matters 
not, senorita.” The man whose face had 
caused Bull such disturbance, shrugged 
his indifference when Lee. explained that 
Gordon spoke no Spanish. “ ’Tis of the 
others, your servants, I would speak.” 

While crossing the compound she had 
puckered her smooth brow over the mys- 
tery—without gaining any inkling to 
break the force of the communication. 
While the fellow ran on, hands and 
shoulders helping out his torrential 
Spanish, Gordon saw her expression pass 
through surprise, incredulity, doubt, 
finally settle in deep concern when, with 
emphasis that carried conviction, the 
other three testified to the truth of their 
fellow’s words. 

“I—oh, do you know what they say?” 
Distressed, she turned to Gordon with 
blind instinct for help. “I really don’t 
know whether I ought to tell you. It so 





\ The Perfect Dessert 


Accompaniment 


No matter what 
the occasion, formal 
or informal, winter 
or summer, spring 
or fall, afternoon 
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dreadfully, pitifully concerns our poor 


friends. You have been here such a short 
time yet—I feel that you can be trusted. 
They say—” 

But the tale, as elaborated and filled in 
by Gordon’s cross-examination, is best 
summed. Not for nothing had been 
Bull’s “hunch.” The haunting face fitted 
the charro who had held their horses that 
day at the jefe-politico’s gate in Las 
Bocas. When the Three failed to return 
with Carleton’s horses, that astute per- 
son—the “wicked one” of yesterday’s 
talk—had sent out others. In return for 
the seforita’s great kindness in saving 


their lives—but principally, if the truth. 


be known, because they feared to be sent 
out under convoy of Sliver and Jake— 
they wished to make grateful return by 
warning her against these evil ones; 
these wolves in sheep’s clothing that had 
slunk into her fold! Followed a recital 
of their border raids that lost nothing by 
reason of the details being filled in from 
imagination! They were terrible hom- 
bres! Muy malo! greatly desired by the 
gringo police for dreadful crimes! 

“Don’t you suppose they are lying?” 
Gordon suggested. 


HE shook her head. “Their story is too 

literal. When a peon lies, he goes the 
limit. Some terrible tale of atrocious 
murder and torture would be the least; 
something beyond mere banditry, which 
is scarcely a crime in their eyes. Then it 
is corroborated by a lot of little things. 
You know they were riding my horses 
yesterday and were differently dressed, 
yet this man described their horses and 
clothing as he saw them in Las Bocas, 
just as they were the first day they came 
here. And do you remember how they 
looked at each other yesterday, when | 
said that any of us might have done the 
same thing?” 

Gordon nodded. “They did look queer, 
and do you recall Bull’s answer? ‘Under 
the same circumstances, I’d expect to 
hang.” He spoke so slowly, looking at the 
others, and they both nodded. 

“Then see how they came here— 
started up, as it.were, out of the ground. 
In Mexico one doesn’t ask strangers em- 
barrassing questions. It would be like 
throwing stones at random in a city of 
glass. But if they stay with you, one 


| generally learns something of their past. 


But theirs is wrapped in mystery. 
know no more of them than on the 
they came. It is probably true.” 

Her tone was quiet, indeed so casual 
in its acceptance of the fact that Gordon 
wondered. In El Paso he had been 
greatly impressed by the knight-errantry 
of the Three in espousing the cause of a 
lonely girl. During the last week he had 
seen for himself their simplicity of heart, 
rough kindliness, genuine devotion; and 
now this land of surprises had confounded 
him again with its juggler’s changes of 
good and evil. These kindly fellows 
were, after all, cattle rustlers, but one 
remove from bandits. 

To him it was a most astonishing situa- 
tion. In New York, where folks were 
sharply divided into the sheep and the 
goats, it would have been easily solved; 
one would have merely rung for the police. 
But here, where everything seemed to go 
by contraries, anything might happen. 
Accordingly he looked at her and waited. 

But she did not answer his unspoken 


day 


question. She was looking at him, yes, 
with wide, distressed eyes. But he felt, 
without understanding, that she was 
looking across that queer situation. He 
had a sudden, vivid suspicion that he 
was on trial in her mind instead of the 
Three. He was certain of it when she 


spoke. 

“What would you do?” 

Ten days ago he would undoubtedly 
have viewed the case under his previous 
lights and have pronounced it one for the 
police. Now he answered from the larger 
charity that belonged to the land. “You 
remember what you said yesterday and 
repeated a moment ago—under the same 
circumstances we might have done the 
same thing? It isn’t what they were; it’s 
what they are that counts.” 

“Oh, I knew you would say it!” She 
impulsively thrust out her hand, and as 
the small, firm fingers locked with his in 
a strong grip, he knew that not only had 
he emerged victorious, but also that his 
answer had established between them a 
real bond. Eyes shining, she ran on: 
“They saved my life, helped to nurse my 
father, have been so kind and good and 
dear! If they had been the vilest crim- 
inals it would make no difference to me. 
They are my people, my men!” 

“Of course they are!” Gordon cordially 
agreed. ‘“‘Now what about these fellows? 
What will you tell them?” 

Doubt clouded her shining enthusiasm. 
“T don’t quite know. What do you think 
would be best?” 

“The truth. If what they say is true, 
and we believe it is, they can’t be bluffed. 
But it won’t do to have them believe you 
knew nothing of this. I'd hint that 
though you were not acquainted with the 
details, you were perfectly aware of your 
servants’ past, but that they are now 
leading honorable lives. Clinch it by 
adding that you hope they will do half as 
well with their chance.” 

“Fine!” Her face lit up again and 
when, having put it all into Spanish for 
the thieves, they went outside, she 
thanked him for the counsel. “I knew 
you could help me. Now just one more 
thing—this is all between you and me. 
No one else must ever know—especially 
them.” 

“We'll forget it ourselves.” 

Once more her small cool fingers 
locked with his, and, smiling brightly, 
she went back to the house, leaving him 
to resume his guard till the prisoners 
were taken away by Sliver and Jake. 


LS they were gone there entered 
into Gordon’s mind a small doubt. 
Supposing the raiders talked? Spread their 
report of the Three through the desert 
country? It remained, that little doubt, 
like a thorn in the side till it was drawn by 
Sliver and Jake when they returned the 
following night. 

“We'd calc’lated to hand ’em over to 
the vaqueros at Hacienda El Reposo, 
an’ have them chase ’em beyond their 
bounds,” Jake explained. “But at the 
railroad we ran into a Valles colonel that 
was drumming up recruits. He grabbed 
’em offen our hands that quick they 
hadn’t time to kick.” 

“By now,” Sliver added, “they’re 
three hundred miles south on their way 
to death an’ glory.” 

“But the little girl mustn’t know that,” 
Bull’s heavy bass rose in caution. “She 
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| 
yes, was that sot on returning ’em to their 
felt, |) women and children, it ’ud half break her 
was | heart.” : 

He | “Not a whisper,” the two agreed, but 
t he | Sliver added with a chuckle, ‘Alle same, 
the they'll stay put an’ trouble her no more.” 

she | Inwardly, Gordon echoed it, “They’ll 
trouble you no more.” ; 
| While the others were away Bull had 
edly | also been doing some thinking, and after 
i Gordon went out for his evening stroll 
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and | “Fellow with the pockmarks. D’you | 
ame remember the mozo that held our horses 
the at Don Miguel’s gate?” 
ita “No-o-o—” Jake began, but with mem- 
ory thus stimulated Sliver recalled him. 
She | “Julius Seize-Her! you’re right!” As the 
eda — al 
d as ering of the Yad situation flashed | | : 
is in upon him he gave a low whistle. “What | | R E R A N ] } ] Q 
had an escape! We’ve had some close calls The MB ; 
his in our time but none to beat it. ”’T was ° 0 
ma lucky he didn’t recognize us for he’d sure A beautiful new pattern H 
m: have peached, an’ I wouldn’t have in Reed & Barton ster |) 
my Lady-Girl to know for a cold million.” i 1 ] i 
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>. aie Ses ” it . . 0 
rim- ff ain’t likely—now. iain ; outline and rich orna~ 
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and it will be good to you. Be good to it by 
installing one of these beautiful one~piece, 
white enameled “Standard” Sinks—‘“The 
Aristocrat of the Kitchen”—and it will be 
good to you by lightening your labors and 
making the cleanest, most sanitary conditions 
certain. Why not modernize this very im~ 
portant room in your home by putting in a 
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“Don’t seem to have feazed her much} 
as yet,” Sliver grumbled. “Look at him, 
A fine lad, straight an’ strong an’ true) 
eddicated an’ well raised, now where jp - 
hell k’ed you find a better match fo | 
Lady-Girl? But though he’s been her 
two months there’s nothing doing, 
Sometimes I ketch myself wishing he’ 
hand her a crack like he give me. | 


p? 


’ud make her sit up an’ take notice! 


AKE approved the diagnosis. “They're: 
real friendly—friendly as a brace off 
bugs in arug. She likes to chin with him} 
When he’s telling, evenings, about Ney 


York an’ Univers’ty doings, her eye} 


shine like clear wax candles, but ’tain’t 
fer him. She’s jest a-seeing an’ a-doing 
an’ a-being what he’s telling. Sure she 
likes him an’ him her, but as you say— 
there’s nothing doing.” 


Bull ripped out an oath, but his feeling} 


was so sincere, his disappointment 9 


deep, that the profanity was like unto af 


consecration. “Makes me _ feel like 


knocking their young heads together.) 
As, rising, he tapped the ashes out of his}, 


pipe on his huge palm, he added, “I’ve 
gotter ride out to the valley pastures this 
afternoon, an’ while I’m that far I'll jes 


go on an’ have a word with Mrs. Mills) 
She’s that clever I’il bet you she’d have|) 





em hitched be this if she’d been here.” 
“Say!” Sliver’s nod followed Bull a! 
he walked away. “Third time this 
month—once beca’se he’d heard Betty’ 
was ailing; again ’cause it was rumored 
raiders had been seen around her rancho; 
now beca’se he wants advice. D’ y 
know, I believe it’s the widow hersel 
Whoopee! kin’ you think of it! Old Bull 
an’ her an’ domestic bliss an’—” 
“D’you reckon it’s anything to josh 
about!” Jake sternly interrupted. ‘]| 
uster laugh at the very idee of living 
straight an’ sorter scorn them as did, but 
let me tell you, hombre, that after a man 
touches forty there ain’t a thing in the| 
world left for him but a wife’s smile 
across the table an’ children’s hands! 
clutching his knee.” His bleak eyes, lean 
sarcastic face, had lit as to a vision} 
Now the illumination died and left it 
even colder. “After the pleasant time 
we've had here, that old hell an’ run 
life looks like a bad dream. I’ve thought, 


with jest half of Bull’s natural goodness. 
But I’m bad, clean through to the bone. 
Why, I’m fixing even now, while I’m 
talking, for a bust. My system’s that} 
dry I k’ed drink up a lake, an’ my fingers | 
is itching to get into a game.” i 

“Me, too,” Sliver, always reflective, |) 
took the color of Jake’s mood. “I’ll soon} 
be due for a night at the fondo.” He 
added with comical pathos, “You bet, | 
T’ll go an’ lie down to it again. But I do} 
wish Felicia, out there, would put ina 
better brand of p’ison. I suffer so when 
I’m through.” 

“Sure.” Jake accepted the inevitable | 
with fatalism that almost amounted to 
satisfaction. “One o’ these days I'll take | 
a tumble an’ go back to the old life till 
hae! off by the sheriff’s rope. But 

ull— 

Séven hours of steady riding brought )j 
Bull to the rise from which, on his first |] 
visit, he had looked back on the widow's} 
rancho. The low sun filled the pocket nf 
the hills wherein the buildings stood with | 
fluid gold that set the chrome-yellow 
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walls off in a blaze, fired the red masses 
of the bougainvillea with deeper flame. 
It also set a glow on Bull’s face, revealing 
a softness, expectancy that could not be 
credited altogether to his mission. A 
few yards to his right stood an old 
*dobe wall, relic of some former building, 
and so absorbed was he in his musing 
that he never noticed a rifle barrel pro- 
jecting through a crack till a voice broke 
the golden silence. 

“It will pay you, senor, to watch more 
carefully. One could shoot the eyes out 
of you with perfect ease.” 

As Bull turned quickly, a dark face 
rose above the old wall. Oval in outline, 
the features, nose, brows, mouth, were all 
straight, emphasizing its naturally cold 
expression. Strangest of all, investing 
it with a weird, uncanny look, the eyes 
were blue. No hint of a smile warmed its 
ruling bleakness when he _ answered 
Bull’s question. 

“Si, the senora is there. Ride on, 
sefior. Ishallwatch here fora little while.” 


BE minutes later, while Betty sat on 
Bull’s knee, the widow explained the 
apparition. “That was Terrubio, m 
Mexican foreman. He’s very faithful. 
Always he gets up and takes a look 
around two or three times in the night, 
and he does as much work as two ordinary 
Mexicans. He used to be a bandit in the 
old days; and once, when the rurales 
were hot on his trail, he hid in an old 
stable of ours. We found him next 
morning, almost shot to pieces. After 
I’d nursed him back to health Mr. Mills 
got his pardon from Diaz on condition 
that he’d stay with us and _ behave. 
That’s over ten years ago. He’s been 
with us ever since, and that old bandit 
reputation of his has been our best 
protection.” 

“That’s fine, Ma’am.” Bull made 
hearty comment. “It takes a bad man 
to scare a bad man. [Ill feel easier for 
knowing this.” 

The widow had already’ dismissed 
Terrubio’s woman, who served as her 
criada, for the night. Now, while she 
bustled around preparing Bull’s supper 
he looked on with huge content, his 
glance, in its respect and constancy, very 
like that of a mastiff. Several times, in 
passing, her skirts brushed him, and at 
each slight contact he blushed and 
trembled. Perhaps they were not quite 
accidental. At least she was fully aware 
of the effect, for each time she turned 
quickly to hide a smile. When, at last, 
she sat down with plump white arms 
folded on the table to watch him eat, 
the glow on his face was certainly not 
due to his business, though he intro- 
duced it then. 

“Two months he’s been here, Ma’am,” 
he concluded his tale of woe, “an’ nary 
a thing doing.” 

“Why, what did you expect?” Her 
pretty, plump figure shook with laughter 
and Betty joined her childish merriment. 
“Did you think it would happen in the 
first five minutes? Now just consider— 
what good would she ever have of a man 
that would fall as easily as that? They 
talk of love at first sight, but let me tell 
you that those are the kind that fall out 
at second. It takes a slow horse for a 
steady pull and a slow man for a lasting 
ove. It’s good that he isn’t impression- 
able, for he’ll go down all the harder for 
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Harold Bell Wright’s Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World—Sellin3 at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producin3, Co.’s Premier Production of ‘The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


Mr. Wright’s All f Life ® Cloth 50 Cents 
Milurey semtatwilive Lhe Uncrowned King, fecther Sivs 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Callin3, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winnin3, of then Worth—Their Yesterdays 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 
E, W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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“I Have Ended 


Our chief chemist, years ago, came to us and 
said: 

“I have found a way to wipe out corns forever.” 

We doubted it, as you do. But he had studied 
corns 25 years, so we tested his invention. 

We supplied it to doctors, to hospitals, to ex- 
perts on corns. One application ended 91 = cent 
of the corns. All the rest disappeared after two 
or three applications. 

So we adopted his discovery, and called the 
treatment Blue-jay. 


Blue-jay 


Corns Forever” 


Since then, this gentle wax, applied in a plaster’ 
has ended 70 million corns. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. It stops the pain 
instantly. You never think of the corn after that. 

In 48 hours the corn disappears, without soreness. 

New corns may come if you wear tight shoes. 
But they never can pain you if you use Blue-jay. 
And they never can stay. 

Blue-jay means freedom from corns. It 

has brought that to millions and it will to you. 

Quit the harsh, uncertain methods and try this 


Ends 


Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggists 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 














BURSON 
FASHIONED HOSE 


are knit to the exact 
shape of the foot, 
ankle and calf, with- 
outseams. Thisgives 
a smart, snug fit with 
ji , all the comforts of 
yo \ smooth stockings— 
\) \ and the “‘knit-in’’ 

{ shape is perfect to 
the last. Wearing 











\ and washing will 
-f, hot effect it. 

. 
\ Cotton, Lisle, Mer- 
: cerized and Art Silk 
25c to 75¢ 








Ask your dealer, 
Booklet sent free. 


Burson Knitting Co. 


610 Summer St. 
Rockford, Ill. 








The Athletic Girl 
who would look cool, fresh and attractive after 
a hard game should use the genuine 


MURRAY @ LANMAN’S 


(The Original], Century-old) 
FLORIDA WATER 


Added to the 
bath,orapplied 
afterward, it is 
cooling to the 
heated skin 
and gratefully 










refreshing. 
Then a few 
drops on the 
handkerchief 
orclothing,and 
the wearer is 
surrounded by 
an atmosphere 
of subdued 
fragrance-that 
sweet, clean 
smell so pleas- 
ing toeveryone 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG- 
GISTS AND PERFUMERS 
Sample size mailed for six cents 
in stamps. Booklet, ‘ Beauty 
and Health” sent on request. 
LANMAN & KEMP 
135 Water St., New York 


























it. And you yourself wouldn’t have 
liked Lee to fall in love with him at once, 
But she isn’t that easy kind. The man 
that gets her will have to win her. But 
tell me the symptoms. How do they 
act?” 

Bull gave the diagnosis—they appeared 
to like each other! Were. very friendly! 
She liked to hear him talk! He couldn’t 
think of anything else! 


HE widow had checked off each count 

with a little nod. Now she burst out 
laughing. “Is that all? My goodness, 
Mr. Perrin, how blind you men are. 
That isn’t much to go on. Did you ever 
see him touch her, or she him, accidental 
as it were?” 

Recalling the effect of her brushing 
skirts, Bull blushed, and under the stiinu- 
lus of personal experience he divined the 
inwardness of the question. “Sure! she 
was showing him how to hog-tie a steer 
tother day. It lashed out an’ upset 
them an’ for a minute they was that 
balled up you kedn’t tell t’other fiom 
which.” 

“That’s favorable.” The widow nodded 
thoughtfully. “Looking at it from a dis- 
tance, I should say what was needed is a 
little competition. It’s the life of love as 
well as trade. A man and a girl are like 
fire and tow. They’ll go along, nice as 
you please, till a little rivalry blows up 
like a wind, then—up in a blaze they go. 
Has Ramon been at Los Arboles since 
Mr. Nevil came?” 

“A couple of times. But Gordon was 
out with us on the range an’ Ramon was 
gone afore we kem’ in.” 

“It’s a pity he hadn’t been there. 
He’d feel the same about it as we do, and 
he wouldn’t be human if he didn’t try to 
cut Ramon out. Let me see.”” She mused 
for a while, chin propped in her hands. 
Then her face lit up. “I know! I’m 
having a birthday next week. I’ll make 
a little party and invite Ramon and Miss 
Lee. You'll see to it that Gordon brings 
her here?” 

“But then Bull won’t be able to come,” 
Betty’s small voice piped indignantly. 
“And you told me only yesterday that 
ie weren't going to ask anyone but 

im. 

Now the widow blushed. But she 
braved it out. “So I did, dear, and I’d 
rather have him. But when Lee’s happi- 
ness is at stake we'll have to give up our 
own pleasure. And you mustn’t call 
him that. *Tisn’t respectful. Say Mr. 
Perrin.” 

“But Jake and Sliver do it, and he said 
I could—didn’t you, Bull? There, you 
see!’ Thus triumphantly vindicated she 
was proceeding with further revelations. 
“Mother will be thirty-fo—” when the 
widow clapped her hand over the small, 
traitorous mouth. 

She broke into a little, conscious laugh. 
“T know it’s silly. But was there ever a 
real woman that would own up to her 
age? I won’t acknowledge to a day over 
thirty.” 

“And you look five years younger than 
that, Ma’am,” Bull gallantly replied. 

He was paid, of course, with a brilliant 
smile, and the conspiracy thus consum- 
mated, they gradually drifted into one 
of those pleasant talks, warm, intimate, 
communicative, which have been ban- 
ished from the hectic, electric cities, but 
still linger where the habitants of the 
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mountains, forest, desert, range, spend 
long evenings under the golden lamp- 
light or flickering fire-blaze. From news 
of their countryside, rumors of raids and 
revolutions, neighborhood gossip, it passed 
on to a closer, more personal note, touch- 
ing their thoughts, hopes, aspirations. 

In the course of it Betty exercised her 
usual privilege and went to sleep in Bull’s 
arms. But though, when he retired, the 
warmth of the soft child-body enwrapped, 
as before, his heart, his thoughts were not 
of her. Long after the silence of midnight 
wrapped the dark house, he dismissed a 
waking dream with the brusque comment: 

“?Tain’t for you, Bull. You killed all 
that years ago, with your own hand.” 

He repeated it next morning, looking 
back on the rancho from the last rise. 
“No, son, ’tain’t for you.” 

At that moment Betty and her mother 
stood in the doorway watching his dis- 
tant figure, and had he been close enough 
to sec and hear he might have read denial 
of his thought in both the child’s words 
and the widow’s reflective smile. Said 
reflection was due to alively memory of his 
sudden reddening when she had left her 
hand in his just a shade longer than was 
necessary. She blushed, now, and cut 
off [ietty’s words with a sudden squeeze. 

“\fother, I just know he’s falling in 
love with you. Wouldn’t it be nice if 
he asked—” 

But Betty could not know that Cupid 

was too busy brewing trouble in other 

quarters to pay attention to her prayers. 
See the November Sunset. 





The Battalion’s 
Toast 


(Continued from page 14) 


Night after night the whirring bark of 
Radway’s automatic had sounded its 
seven shots for the battalion to fall in 
under arms. His action was but a half 
conscious reflex of ingrained readiness. 

Something prompted him to lean for- 
ward and listen. From the rear came the 
unmistakable pad! pad! of bare feet. 
Where the hill trail swung in towards the 
causeway he caught the flicker of moon- 
light on something bright. Then he made 
out a straggling column of shadowy 
figures, another gleam of light, and there 
came the low call of a wood pigeon. 

“Vincente’s bunch out for trouble,” he 
whispered to himself. “‘He ought to know 
enough to keep his bolos in their sheaths 
on a night like this, and that old wood 
pigeon call doesn’t go this close to a set- 
tlement. I may be seeing things but, 
here goes!” 


H« slipped to the ground, dropped his 
reins over the pony’s head and it am- 
bled quietly into the cover of the bushes at 
aslap on the flank. Five shots ripped the 
silence of the night. He had laid his plan 
without hesitation, discarding the first 
impulse to make a dash across the cause- 
way on the pony. There might be but a 
lone scout between him and the gate but 
if there were more the first rush of the ma- 
rines through the gate would drive them 
back on him and he meant to get every 
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HERALDIC 


Pattern 


HE Heraldic is the newest pattern in the 
famous 1847 Rocers Bros. Silver 
Plate. The hand-hammered effect is one of the 
charms of this distinctive design. It can be 
matched in coffee sets, tea sets, tureens, etc. 


All 1847 ROGERS Bros. Silver Plate is 
backed by the unqualified guarantee made 
possible by the test of more than 65 years. 

Sold by leading dealers. Write for catalogue “X-44.” 
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Pure Milk = 


Copyright 1916, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


Carnation Milk is safe 


This fresh, clean, sweet, pure milk 
is evaporated to the consistency of Carnation Milk 
cream, sealed airtight and sterilized. Fudge 

Not only is it pure and healthful, | 7,¢0P° @uéar.2 squares choco- 








but it is absolutely safe. size of an egg, about % cup 
Carnation Milk, 1 teaspoonful 


: : : vanilla, Put allin a saucepan, 

Let the children drink it. Let them and allow to boil until a little 
make fudge and other healthful peda mabe Fyne agg sa 
° > . ropped in cold water. hen 
candies with it. cooked add the vanilla and stir 
until thick, or until it “fudges.” 


Try it in your cooking and baking. in et ee 
e . - w to cool, u n s - 
You will quickly realize that at last Any kind ofchopped nut meats 
: may be added just as thecand: 
you have found the milk for your | payccacgediust isha 


home—the only milk you need. 


Our new recipe book gives over 100 every day and special uses. 
It gives tested recipes for making bread, biscuits, pastry; for 
creaming vegetables; for making delicious desserts; 
for whipping, etc. Write for a free copy to Carnation 
Milk Products Co., 1062 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Ask your grocer—‘“‘the Carnation Milkman” 


_ Carnation | 
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The story of an uneasy con- 
science and the way coincidence 
tortured it. 


By~ Leland Ward Peck, in 
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man before the ladrones’ main body could 
close in. 

From the post came the answering 
string from Radway’s automatic, and the 
bugler on guard at the gate was shrilling 
out the call to arms. Covered by the 
undergrowth, flat on his stomach, he felt 
supreme confidence in his ability to meet 
the approaching crisis. 

He knew that lanterns were flashing on 
the parade ground and that out of the 
company nipa barracks the men were fall- 
ing in, heedless of all but shoes and trous- 
ers, rifles and belts. Out from Married 
Row, and across from Rotten Row he 
knew that company officers were racing 
to their posts, buckling on their auto- 
matics even as they hurdled the ditches 
that crisscrossed the post to carry away 
the rains in the rainy season. 

A bullet whipped past with a high 
pitched wail, and he knew it as a ricochet 
from the main body of the ladrones. A 
flight of them hummed overhead like 
angry bees. The soft padding of feet 
coming from the direction of the gate 
made him rest his right hand with the 
automatic in the fork of his opened left 
hand and he waited for the moving target 
to cross the line of the front and rear 
sights. A patch of white came fast down 
the trail and then came his name “Cap- 
itan Ricardo!” in Lucia’s soft voice. He 
swung the barrel of the automatic to one 
side and she slipped alongside, prone on 
the ground, and whispered in his ear in a 
voice crisp with excitement. 

“Tt is Ricarte’s men. There are three 
of them ahead. They jumped out from 
behind the big mango tree and caught 
Felipe, but I got away and hid.” 

“What in thunder are you doing here?” 
he demanded. 

“T came here for revenge but that is 
past, Ricardo, for you are one man fight- 
ing against many now. See,” and she 
shook out a white bundle. “Now I can 
make good use of it.” She threw an arm 
around his shoulder and kissed him and 
then, before he could stop her, slipped 
away and was gone. 


LADRONE came slinking down the 

causeway and he fired. There was a 
short-clipped yell, the rush of falling earth 
and gravel, and one of Vincente’s scouts 
had toppled over the hundred-foot cliff 
that ended in the bed of quicksand that 
had no bottom. A second jumped out 
with a bolo over his shoulder ready for the 
death-stroke and the second shot stretched 
him, a huddled heap of dingy white, out 
in the moonlight. Dick Cameron shoved 
a new clip into the butt of his automatic, 
and thanked his lucky stars that he had 
packed three clips. From the rear, where 
Vincente’s men were rushing up to re- 
trieve the turning tide of fortune, came a 
ragged volley at a range so close that he 
fired four shots down the causeway, tim- 
ing each to the rush of feet. 

The cadence of men moving at the 
double came down wind from the post. 
The head of the column of marines was 
moving but he knew that it would be at 
least fifteen minutes before it reached 
him. Vincente’s men were now firing 
recklessly and only their execrable marks- 
manship saved him at such close quarters. 
A slatternly volley beat its tattoo about 
his hiding place. He knew that in a few 
more minutes the bolomen would come 
stealing along with their bare blades. Off 
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rds the post he heard the frightened 
i a of his pony and the swift thud of 
D its hoofs came drumming towards him. 


Before its approach ran a native, shriek- 


7 ing with fear, and Cameron’s automatic 


winged him so that he, too, went in a heap 
in the causeway and rolled over the steep 
bank. Came the slithering sound of 
) stones and dirt and then nothing but the 
thunder of hoofs. 

In another second it flashed past and 


This grip on the butt of the automatic 


loosened. In the saddle was a gruesome 
figure clad in white from its peaked head 
to feet. Over the white face flickered the 
come and go of phosphorescent lights but 

out behind streamed Lucia’s wonderful 
‘hair. Vincente’s men saw it and raised 

terror-stricken cries of “El Tao Tao 
‘Mano! El Tao Tao Mano!” One bullet 

whistled past, the last token of Vincente’s 
‘stand. [he pony’s scream of anguish rose 
‘above the tumult. There was a mighty 
crash, the roll of a heavy body, and then 
‘the sinister sound of falling earth and 
' stones in a volume that told its story. 





D COMPANY, under little Carey, with 


its redheaded top sergeant, found its 
captain, automatic in hand, down on his 
_ knees at the edge of the causeway staring 
‘like a sleep-walker at the quicksands be- 


Slow. The dead ladrone in the middle of 
|) the causeway, two more further down and 
Sone badly wounded, dispelled D Com- 
)pany’s first thoughts that its Old Man 
Phad gone insane and turned out the bat- 
talion for an imaginary fight. When two 
men picked up the wounded ladrone he 
threw an arm across his eyes as though to 


blot out something and babbled weakly 
all the way to the sick bay about “El Tao 
Tao Mano.” 

In the mess hall Dick Cameron told his 
story and at its end Radway sighed his 
relief. 

“I had thought of sending a company 


out on the trail of Vincente’s demoralized 


outfit tonight,” he said, “but from what 


@ you've told me, Captain Cameron, I don’t 


believe they'll stop short of the next 


© province. The 16th Infantry is over there 
Sand we'll leave the job to them. Your 
)) tug sails at three tomorrow afternoon and 
we'll send you off in style with the band 
playing you down and D Company with 
ithe colors. No, no, those are orders,” and 
the raised his hand to silence Cameron’s 
isheepish protests. ‘When an officer of 


imy battalion goes home with my recom- 
“mendation for a Medal of Honor in one 
of the mail bags on his transport, he ought 


jto rate a battalion at least. And now, 
. 


}gentlemen, Cameron’s farewell toast can 
wait until tifin tomorrow. We'll drink 


one tonight to Lucia de la Cruz, the brave 
daughter of a gallant son of Spain.” 


| Little Carey, dropping in at his cap- 
‘tain’s quarters later that night to lend a 
‘hand in packing, pretended that he had 
Not seen an oval miniature being thrust 
mcontinently into a blouse pocket. As 
he expressed it later: “Almost anything 
could happen out in these locoed islands, 
vbut I’m hanged if I ever thought the 
jdames out here had class’enough to have 


)their miniatures painted.” 


They played him down to the navy tug 
to the tune of The Halls of Montezuma 


}and Major Radway’s wife made hand- 
9} Some amends for Married Row by crying 
§ his khaki clad ‘shoulder before she 
Would |-t him step-on the gangway. 
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Why Fatimas are so 


sensible 


Because, while you 
smoke them and after 
you smoke them, they 
are comfortable. 


The tobaccos in 
Fatima’s pure Turkish 
blend are so skillfully 
balanced that the harsh 
effects common to many 
cigarettes are neutralized 
in Fatima. 


Your first package will 
show you how sensible a 
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The standard of efficiency for 
years has been recognized in Cat's 
Paw Cushion Rubber Heels— 
worn by millions in preference to 
other kinds because of the safety, 
economy and comfort provided. 
The Foster Friction Plug prevents 
slipping and also adds life to the 
heel—there are no holes to track 
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Do you have weak 
arches? Then you 
need the Foster Or- 
thopedic Heel, which 
gives that extra 
support where need- 
ed. Especially val- 
uable to policemen, 
motormen, conduc- 
tors, floor walkersand 
all who are on their 
feet a great deal. 75c. 
attached at your 
dealers, or sent post 
paid on receipt of soc. 
and outline of your 


dirt and mud—and they cost no 
more than the ordinary kind. 


50c—black, tan or white. For 
Men, Women and Children. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
heel. Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 
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The Chickens 
Fighter 


(Continued from page 26) k 


on Sunday at that. Shocked and diff 
appointed, he picked up the Colondf 
when Syd caught him right out of hy 
hands and tossed him into the box. 

“And I put fifty on the Colonel!” hj 
said, and knelt down with the rest, his om 
rooster in his hand. 

Everybody laughed and said thing 
about the Colonel that made Bier 
awful mad. He guessed they didnt 
know what a fighter the Colonel was, ke fl 
thought vindictively; and he guessedff 
he didn’t have to tell ’em. They’d fed 
foolish in just about one minute. 

He had wanted to stay and see wha 
would happen, and only the thought thaf 
mother wouldn’t like it had been starting 
him homeward. Now he couldn’t gy 
and he was glad of it. He pressed ij 
close beside his friend, his heart beatin 
wildly. 

Colonel Johnson was walking proudh 
around the box, pretending that he didnif 
see any of those “misable” scrub rooste 
the men were holding. He even scratched 
a little, and called loudly for anyone thaj 
would to come and get the spoils. Sy 
pushed his rooster at him, though hj 
didn’t let go of him—afraid to, Hiei 
thought—and the Colonel got mad righ 
away. He sided up to the Game, whet 
ting his wing against his leg an’ sassit 
him awful. Then Syd let go. There wa 
a sudden flash of wings. Biernie had: 
glimpse of powerful thighs and _ sted 
spurred legs as the Game rose in the aif 
then an indistinguishable flurry of feath 
ers, from which the Colonel almost it 
stantly emerged and darted into the nea. 
est corner, head and tail down, his bod; 
compressed into the smallest possible 
space. Biernie did not see him again, fot 
the nine Games fell upon each other sf 
savagely that, to the frightened boy, thé 
pit was only a confused jumble of leg 
and wings. 

He watched the slaughter as long a 
he could, then slipped away into the cabin 
and hid his face in his hands. He had 
but one thought: The Colonel was dead! 
He was a grand fighter, of course; but 
what chance had he against those drea¢-ff 
ful steel spurs that each of those misabk 
roosters had fastened to his legs? Maybe 
it was better so. Mother wouldn’t have 
to worry any more— 
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“amen and oaths and _hystericd 
laughter interrupted his sad musing. 
Syd, his pale face aflame, his sleepy eyes 
very wide and bright, ran in and caught 
him by the arm, and hustled him out tf 
the pen. Everybody stopped talking ani 
it got very still. * Fans hated to lookf 
inside. He was afraid of what he might 
see; but he jus’ had to look, with all thos 
men watching and grinning at him; 9 
putting his hands deep in his pockets, h 
walked up and lg in, as big as “ 
thing. Nine Game roosters lay on th 
ground, dead or kicking feebly. Wedge 
in the corner, tail and head drooping, way 
the Colonel. Biernie understood im 


mediately what had happened: he had 
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run at the first touch of steel, and the 
Games had been too busy with one an- 
other to notice him. Slowly and fear- 
fully the Colonel turned his head toward 
the scene of carnage behind him. Not an 
enemy moved, so he backed cautiously 
out of his corner. He came still farther, 
and stood proudly erect. He strutted 
cautiously among the fallen foe till, com- 
ing to the wall, he hopped lightly onto a 
supporting stake and crowed long and 
loud. 


HEN bedlam broke loose, blasphe- 

mous and terrible. In the midst of it 
Syd snatched up the Colonel, caught the 
boy by the hand, and, slipping stealthily 
around the cabin, hurried off through the 
woods. 

“He 
the boy. 

Syd nodded, smiling down at him. He 
was pale again, and his eyes were half 
closed. He didn’t look as though any- 
thing in this world would ever interest 
him again. 

“Then I—we—” Biernie didn’t get 
any further. He couldn’t; he hadn’t any 
breath left, his heart was pounding, his 
lungs felt as though they were bursting. 

“Just a minute more, son,” Syd prom- 
ised; and soon they came out of the woods 
right at the foot of the garden. 

Biernie dropped down on the grass, and 
Syd set the Colonel down beside him; 
after which he took an envelope from his 
pocket, crowded a lot of money into it, 
wrote something on the outside, and gave 
it to the boy. 

Biernie had never been quite so glad or 
so happy in his life. He supposed it 
wasn’t just the thing to do; but he threw 
his arms around Syd’s neck and kissed 
him hard; and Syd kissed him and patted 
him on the back till the Colonel, think- 
ing something was wrong, flew at Syd’s 
legs and hollered, ““Take-care-there! Take- 
care-there!”” Then he and the Colonel 
ran home as fast as they could. 

“Biernie! Dearest!” Mother said, 
looking ready to cry, when he had told 
her all about it and she’d counted out 
the five hundred dollars and read the 
envelope which said “Pay Judge Durham 
with the enclosed, and then stay at home 
with the boy. He says it is ‘just tearin’ 
lonesome with you gone.’” 

He couldn’t for the life of him see why 
she should sit, staring at the ground with 
that bothered look on her face when 
something so grand had happened to 
them. He sat down beside her and waited 
patiently, for long ago he had learned 
that there is no understanding the ways 
of women. He guessed she wouldn’t look 
like that, though, when she’d got it 
through her head that she didn’t have to 
go out sewing any more. By and by she 
looked up; and, seeing him waiting, said: 

“We can’t take the money, dear.” 


IERNIE gasped. He felt as though a 
bucket of cold water had been poured 
over him. “Why?” he demanded. 
“Money won on a cockfight?”’ 
asked, wrinkling up her forehead. 

“No-o,” he admitted, after a few mo- 
ments’ bitter thought. “I guess we can’t 
use cockfightin’ money.” 

_He went around the house and threw 
himself on the grass. The Colonel, tired 
from his travels and the varying emotions 
of the past few hours, snuggled down 


he—stood up—longest?”’ panted 
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Cahfornia Land Agents Wanted 
For Sale at a bargain. Lot between }. an acre Every Home on Farm, in small town or 


and one acre in size, in Atascadero Colony, Calif. 
Paid $1060. Shall sell for $700. pply to Colony 
Holding Corporation, Atascadero, Calif., or Carl 
Storla, Paso Robles, Calif. 


Washington Land 


Work for Everybody—Our plan is to sell 
ood land to the workingman close to steady work. 
e give easy terms and help you make good. 
Circular free. H.C. Peters, Central Bldg., Seattle. 


‘Kow Lands For Sale 


Profitable Little Farms in Valley of Virginia 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good fruit and 
farming country. Send for literature now. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agr. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade 
Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





























Patents 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. eorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 








Patents—Munn & Co’s. Handbooks on 
Patents sent free. 70 years’ experience. Prompt, 
efficient and conscientious service. All patents 
procured through us are described without cost, 
in the Scientific American. Munn & Co., 676 
Woolworth Building, New York City. Washington 
office, 625 F Street, N. W. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 a offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and “Patent Buyers." Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 








Inventions Wanted. Your ideas may bring 
wealth. Send sketch for free advice. Patents | 
secured through our Credit System, advertised free 
in Popular Mechanics Magazine. Book free. 
Waters Co., 4520 Warder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books with 
list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I 
help you market your invention. Advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Motion Piétures, Short Stories, etc. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each paid for plays. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details sent Free to beginners. 
Sell your ideas. Producers League, 349, St. Louis, 
Mo. 














Write Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems. 
$10 to $300 each. No correspondence course. 
Start writing and selling at once. Details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 321 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati. 








suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as 
bright as electric. Tested and recommended by 
Government and 34 leading Universities. Awarded 
Gold Medal. One farmer cleared over $500 in 6 
weeks. Hundreds with rigs or autos earning $100 
to $300 per month. No Capital Required; we furnish 
goods on time to reliable men. Write quick for 
sample lamp for free trial, distributor's proposition 
and secure appointment in exclusive territory. 
Address Mantle ys Co., 639 Aladdin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., or 639 Aladdin Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





Salesmen selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do big 
business with our new live pocket side line. Al 
merchant’s towns 100,000 and under want it. $5.00 
commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold 
goods. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 





Agents—A one cent post card will put you 
in touch with an $80 a week —— selling 
Aluminum Utensils and Specialties direct to the 
consumer. Don't let one cent stand between you 
and prosperity. Div. M. M. P. American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 





Salesmen—Can you sell the farmer? Our 
men are earning big money selling our new 200 
candle wer table lamp and mantle lantern. 
Easy sales, big profit, exclusive territory. State 
age, experience, reference and territory wanted. 
Pitner Co., 8 East Kinzie St., Chicago. 





$150.00 Salary for 60 days work paid woman 
or man in each town to distribute Free circulars, 
and take orders for White Ribbon Concentrated 
Flavoring. J. S. Ziegler Co., 9 H-E Harrison St., 
Chicago. 





Miscellaneous 
Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. “Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Cash for Coupons. We buy, sell, or exchange 
all kinds of cigar, cigarette, tobacco, grocery, and 
trading stamps. Levy & McKaye Coupon Ex- 
change Station. 204 Mercantile Place (upstairs), 
Los Angeles. Oldest and most reliable Coupon 
House on the Coast. 





Excellent Printing—500 Bond Letter Heads 
or Envelopes, $1.75; 500 fac-simile letters, $2.40. 
Send 2c stamp for beautiful blotter, price list; 
10c extra for samples. Colossus Printing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ingrowing Toe-nail Appliance. Immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless 
Ingrowing Toe-nail Company, 519 Main St., 
Room 202, Cincinnati, O. 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Help Wanted 





Photoplay Pointers and Model Scenario Free 
to beginners. Write photoplays spare time. Want 
Ideas, accept any form. Experience unnecessary. 
Paramount Photoplays Co., Box 1402, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Wanted—Short Stories, Articles, Poems for 
new magazine. We pay on acceptance; offers sub- 
mitted. Send prepaid with return postage. Hand- 
written MSS. acceptable. Cosmos Magazine, 
943 Stewart Building, Washington, D. C. 











Work for Uncle Sam. He is the best em- 
ployer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long 
vacations, rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open 
this year. I will help you get one. Write for my 
Big Free Book DY-914 today. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 





Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 452 St. Louis, Mo. 








DOLLAR 





The Classified Advertising columns of Sunset offera cheap, effective 
means for reaching Sunset’s thousands of readers. The rate for 
announcements in this department is $1.00 per line each insertion. 


Check should accompany order. Send for booklet “The Evidence.” 


A LIN E SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


460 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Sign that Tells 
You Where to Buy! 


T shows you where to get honest values 

for your money. It means you will 
receive prompt and courteous service—and it 
means more than that! 





IATA 


The thousands of good stores throughout 
the United States which display this sign are 
fair minded. They believe you are entitled to 
an extra consideration when you deal with them 
and pay cash for your goods. 


}—4 


LN 


They gladly make you a substantial return 
of Ja Green Stamps on every purchase—the 
Standard American Discount and a liberal one. 


In over 600 Premium Stores, your JA 
stamps are ready money. They guarantee you, 
free of any cost, a choice from over 4000 items 
of standard merchandise. The variety of JA 
Premiums is so great that you can easily supply 
any reasonable need and thus make an im- 
portant saving. 


Always look for the sign that stands for 
this Best and Easiest Economy. 


“‘The Stamp That Stays’’ 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
The Hamilton Corporation ,,”/ 


GEO. B. CALDWELL, President 
2 West 45th St. New York City _, 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE IN THE 4 
UNITED STATES a 





ELA 











beside him and was soon fast asleep, f 
Biernie wished he could go to sleep too | 
and forget his troubles. He felt very old, 
very tired, and very, very sad. He 
wouldn’t feel quite so dreadful, he realized, 
if he hadn’t thought of what they were 
going to do, all the way home. Why, 
he’d hollered right out so that Syd had 
looked down at him surprised when it 
had come to him that mother could stay 
at home all the time now; that the two of 


*em could work around the garden, in the took 
orchard, and among the chickens, with | harel 
the Colonel always not far away; for they «VJ 
were going to keep the Colonel. Syd was |) handi 
going to cut his spurs tomorrow. But, “RB, 
now, everything was spoiled. They }) semar 
couldn’t pay off that misable, thievin’ “N, 
old— i 

UDDENLY his eyes widened and his Come 

breath stopped short. He had the f jooq 
grandest thought; oh! the very grandest Much 


ever! He sprang up» toppling the Colonel «Gy 
over onto his head. | rail t 


““Take-care-there!”” warned the Colonel [ ae 
sleepily; but Biernie never stopped to set camp 
him up. He ran around the house tof goctoy 
where mother still sat, drooping, on the |) fir 
steps. He put his hands on her shoulders; |) hairy 
and, when she looked up, he felt his eyes | paq'h 


shining and every smallest door opening |) pyer ¢ 





















clear back into his soul. t but he 
“Mother,” he said confidently, “that |) men ; 
cockfightin’ money is good enough to pay ff supply 
that misable old Durham with!” Sea 
Mother didn’t say anything for a mo |) Salmo 
ment; she just stared at him, her face | he mi: 
getting bright, as though the sun was Jf gure ¢ 

creeping over it; then she said, slowly: 9} gore 
“T wonder? I wonder?” Ff posses: 
Biernie picked up the fallen bills, and F pack ¢ 
stuffed them back into the envelope — ine 
“Of course!” he said definitely. “We'll  |oafed 
go an’ pay him the first thing in the § wag ¢, 
| morning.” : rash th 
“Biernie, what did they call the man § wistful 
| who gave you the money?” Mother & pis gj. 
| asked. , Y rafters, 
Syd. hungry 
“Sydney Durham!” Mother declared; } Eye; 
then added with a shake of her head: ff his sto 
“Poor boy! Poor boy!” had fo 
) spread 

of the 
) amined 
found | 
H was sir 
5 “Wh 
+ Salmon 

“On 
Hariart 
Salm 
a claim 
) specime 

money 
) roof of 

F enough 
) and we 
r New Y 
the foll 
» continel 

|p 

ee | “Nev 

a | $5000, 
ee oe DRAWN BY DUDLEY LOGAN Tiffar 


Stranger—“Have you a criminal} full anc 
lawyer in this town?” $100,00. 

Native—“Everybuddy thinks so, bull | Ten - 
we ain’t been able to prove it on hima 
yet.” 4 
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4 about Pala. He visited the Indian 
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The Gem of 
Prophecy 


(Continued from page 27) 


took several long draughts. The other 
barely touched it. 

“Merci, beaucoup,” said the latter, 
handing back the bottle. 

“Bes pardon, but I didn’t get you,” 
remarked Salmons. ‘“That’s not Mex?” 

“No, no, no, no—Frenchmans. My 
ardner, he Pedro Poloch. Me, Bernardo 
ter. Been tree year in zis countree. 
Come from Basque. Ah! It is veree 
ood there. Wild like zis? No, no. 
Much tame sheep and farm.” 

“Sorry. No harm meant. Follow the 
trail to get to Salazar.” 

Long after the two strangers had made 
camp near the tule house of the Indian 
doctor, Salmons pondered a_ weighty 
affair. He wanted to “grubstake” those 
hairy legs which he subsequently learned 
had been developed running after sheep 
over the hills in the visitors’ native land; 
but he could hardly afford to feed two 
men on a speculation, for every week’s 
supply of rations—beans, bacon and 
flour—meant a heavy loss to him. If 


» Salmons were not naturally warm-hearted 


he might still be poor. He couldn’t en- 
dure the sight of hungry men about his 
store. Poloch and Hariart had no earthly 


i » possessions beyond the burro and the 
s, and i 


velope. 


ack that he carried. They traded their 
Tilscinen for the herbs of Salazar and 
loafed about Salmons’ store while Poloch 
was taking primitive treatment for the 
rash that afficted him. Salmons saw the 
wistful look as they raised their heads at 
his slabs of bacon, hanging from the 


) rafters, and he knew that they were 
\ hungry. He grubstaked them. 


Every Saturday night they returned to 
his store with the samples of rock they 
had found in their week’s work. He 
spread the specimens out in the dim light 
of the oil lamp on the counter and ex- 
amined them. One Saturday night he 
found among the samples a stone that 
was smooth as glass and transparent. 

“Where did you get this!’ asked 


| Salmons. 


“On Palomar over zer,” answered 
Hariart. 


Salmons and the shepherds staked out 


jaclaim. He filled a hand satchel with 


specimens of the same stone, took the 
money he had saved to repair the leaking 
roof of his store and home—just about 
enough to buy a railroad ticket one way— 
and went straight to Tiffany and Co. at 


|New York. The day after his arrival 
the following message flashed across the 
continent to Mrs. Salmons: 


“Never mind the shingles. Here’s 
$5000. Buy a new house. Frank.” 


Tiffany and Co. bought the satchel 
ull and since that day he has sold 
$100,000 worth of the gems! 

én years before the arrival of the 


Hshepherds, George F. Kunz, Tiffany’s 


noted lapidary, was exploring the country 





Free Trial Offer 


On request we will send a 25- 
gram Trial Package of Sana- 
togen, also Richard Le 
Gallienne’s booklet, **The Art 
of Living,”® touching on Sana- 
togen’s kindly help and giving 
other aids for better health. 
Address The Bauer Chemical 
Co., 30N Irving Place, N. Y. 


A 
, a 


Vote rene Rs teeere 


“I wonder if he's 


going to be ill” 


E suggestion to take Sanatogen would at 


once come from friends who have had ex- 
perience with this natural food-tonic. For it is 
a fact that thousands upon thousands of men 
and women, weakened through the stress and 
strain of work and worry have thus regained 
vitality and working power. 
When Sir Gilbert Parker writes: ‘“‘Sanatogen is a true 
food-tonic, feeding the nerves and giving fresh vigor to 


the overworked body and mind,” he but expresses the 
thoughts of multitudes of others. 


That over 21,000 physicians have endorsed Sanatogen 
in writing; that many physicians, including famous nerve 
specialists, use Sanatogen in their own families—these 
facts speak for themselves. 


And thus you may be sure you can find no more trust- 
worthy safeguard for your health at such times than 
Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere in three 
sizes, $1.00 up. Awarded Grand Prize at the In- 


S ternational Congress of Medicine, London, 1913, 
: 


Endorsed by over 
21,000 Physicians 

















Che Georgian Circuit 


Do you know what that means? Comparatively few people understand, 
as yet, but some day the Georgian Circuit will be as well-known to 
motor tourists as the famous Corniche Road in southern Europe. 
Hamilton Laing, whose breezy, suggestive descriptions of the Dust 
Trail across the continent and the great Pacific Pike along the coast 
have recently delighted Sunset travel fans, has made this glorious trip 
over the international scenic route. His account of the run was 
scheduled for October but was crowded out and will appear in 


November Sunset 
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HIS shows how the 

I one-piece nozzle- 
and-dust-bag of 
BISSELL’S VACUUM 
SWEEPER empties 
from the rear without 
even soiling the hands. 
This important feature, 
only second in impor- 
tance to cleaning eff- 
ciency,is one of themany 
conveniences that make 


a BISSELL’S more than a 
x, brush and bellows on 


four wheels. A most thorough 
“ dust-getter; the most easily 
used, easily cared for and 
practical cleaner, is what 
~~ . 


you secure when you in- 
vest in 


Then, in buying a carpet sweeper, 
that household necessity that no 
cleaning device made can possibly 
supersede, “‘Put your sweeping 
reliance in any BISSELL’S ap- 
pliance’’ and guarantee yourself 
satisfaction. 

Vacuum Sweepers at $7.50 and 
$9.00. ‘*Cyco’’ Ball-Bearing Car- 
pet Sweepers, $3.00 to $5.50. 
Slightly higher in the far West, 
South and in Canada. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Largest and Only Exelusive 
Mfrs. of Carpet Sweeping 
Devices in the World 

Dept. 253 
Grand Rapids, 

. Mich. 

















“ALL my life every magazine 

I've looked into has had a 
picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 
So when I go into a store to 
buy a pair of garters I just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


se aime: PEALE 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


By Roi Cooper M d Walter Hackett 
. oow ph third ‘occeeetal year. 





SILK 6oOCc GEO.FROSTCO.- 








Boston Garter 
Views z 
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cemeteries and noted that the glass offer- 
ings they placed on the graves quickly 
turned a pale lavender. 

Mission Indians place those things 
which were dearest to the departed on 
his grave. It may be a bottle of his fa- 
vorite medicine for rheumatism and is 
expected to be used by him in the beyond 
if he should suffer any more attacks. It 
is not unusual to place a jug of right good 
rye next to the tombstone and the rapid- 
ity with which the contents disappear 
shows the appreciation of the spirit for 
whom it is intended. 

Anyway Dr. Kunz discovered the heav- 
iest lithia deposits in the world on a 
mountain near Palomar, and feldspar. 
This lithia, he concluded, sent forth an 
invisible fluid which stained everything 
transparent a lavender, and combining 
this fact with the existence of feldspar, 
oredicted that some day a new gem would 
= found about Pala. He wrote a treatise 
in which he stated that this gem would 
be hard like a diamond and of lustrous 
pink or purple hue. Salmons did not 
know when he opened his satchel at 
Tiffany’s store that he had found the 
stone of prophecy. This stone is now 
famous in America and England. In 
America it is known as the Kunzite and 
in England as the California Iris. 

Two illiterate shepherds suddenly 


found themselves rich. Poloch wen 
straight from the crust of a peasant to the 
table of a prince and soon died. Harian} 
sold his share for $20,000. He had lef i 
his shepherd’s hut a few years before |™ 
He could still hear the clatter of his} 
wooden shoes on the paved streets of} 
Havre as with bag on back he hurried for | 
the steamer to New York. His heart | 
yearned again for the woolly flocks in his! 
native hills. He went back to France and! 
every year a letter invites Salmons to} 
come and see Bernardo’s sheep and warm |) 
himself at the open fireplace that warms | 
a little brood, for Bernardo marricd the 
vision of his peasant youth. 
Salmons sold part of the gem mine to 
Reginald Fenton, who bought the Kim} 
berley mines from the Boers. He restored 
Pala mission, and has built a perfect re | 
production of his mine at the Panam. 
California Exposition at San Diego, 
Tourists by the thousands are visiting}, 
this reproduction and carrying thie ro} 
mance of the Kunzite to their homes. 
Salmons is rich. He owns business 
buildings and has heaps in the bank, but} 
ask him which is his prized possession and 
he will answer, ““Pala Chief.” That’s the 
burro named after the mine. Old “Pak 
Chief”’ has carried every gem taken from} 
the mine, down the steep sides of Palomar} 
to Salmons’ crumbling store. 
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A City Man’s Conception of the Country 
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“Help Wanted” 


Is the title of a new serial by Holworthy Hall, 
who is one of the brightest and most vivacious 
of the younger American writers. There 1s 
mystery in this story and romance, fascinating 
characters and youth and humor—all the 
delightful things one wants to find—in 
Mr. Hall’s sprightly, attractive, readable serial. 


It will begin in the September 30th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Motoring and Good Roads 















































Road Building East and West 


How the High Cost of Mud is Eeduced in the Far West 


LIMINATING the nonessentials: 

Highways are public utilities 

financed, constructed, operated and 

maintained at public expense for 
the benefit of the public and are open to 
the same economic analysis as other 
public undertakings. 

California and her sister states in the 
West have ample proof of the need of 
permanent highways. In four years the 
trafic in California has doubled and in 
another four years it will double again. 
The pleasure car, the commercial auto 
truck and the interurban ‘“‘jitney” are 
the instruments which have taught the 
public that the principle of making. a 
road earn its own cost by increasing its 
efficiency to the community is a very 
simple problem in finance. Direct and 
feasible routing of permanent roadways 
shortens the distance between the farmer 
and his markets and allows him a choice 
of markets instead of being dependent on 
one market. They enlarge the town 
dealers’ trading and delivering radius. 
They expedite postal deliveries and pro- 
mote social or commercial intercourse 
between communities dormant in ‘mud 
road” weather. The concrete roadways 
of California have made possible the es- 
tablishment of jitney service on routes 
two and three hundred miles in length 
and have quickened the easy movement 
of heavy merchandise from ‘the railroad 
station to otherwise almost inaccessible 
communities. Whoever thought of haul- 
ing twelve-ton loads for distances of 
ninety to one hundred miles over the 
highways of ten years ago! The com- 
mercial truck and the permanent high- 
way are the instruments which now make 
this economically possible—and cut into 
the earnings of the steam and electric 
roads. 

California with $18,000,000 of road 
money already issued and earning its 
own cost by increasing the efficiency of its 
people may well be proud of the results 
thus far obtained under the judicious 
guidance of the highway commissioners 
and their engineer. The Golden West is a 
country of tremendous distances. Desert 
wastes with no water, lowlands and rice 
fields with too much water, shifting sands, 
treacherous adobe, alkali or naked rocks 
resent complex engineering problems. 
Rolling hills and rugged mountains tax 
the ingenuity of the locating engineer. Is 
it therefore small wonder that the tourist 
from the car window wonders at the long 
even stretches of the concrete roadways 


By James W. Brooks 


and anticipates the day when he can 
answer the lure of travel through the 
wonderland of reclaimed valleys and the 
exploration of nature’s fastnesses? 
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For eighteen million dollars California got 


966 miles of permanent paved highways 
shown in black, plus 504 miles of oiled or 
graded roads. To make the highway system 
shown on the relief map all black, plus the 
construction of eight extensions not shown, 
will require fifteen million dollars more 





To the layman there is something 
mysterious or impersonal in good :oads 
and he is apt to be overzealous in his 
craving for the greatest mileage to be 
constructed in the least time and ax the 
smallest initial expenditure. It has often 
been said that Frenchmen consider the 
average American a_ business genius, 
but the late James J. Hill in his speeches 
often emphasized the ruling weakness of 
our people as wastefulness. We have also 
been accused of not studying fundamental 
conditions and shaping our proposed 
public improvements to anticipate the 
changing conditions of the future. 

The general methods which have been 
pursued in the Good Roads movement are 
open ina great many instances to the above 
criticisms. We realize the importance of 
building good roads, but we have been 
wasteful of our resources in not attempt- 
ing to limit our highway construction to 
roads of permanent types. To illustrate: 
The fassi laine of the state of New Jersey 
in its deliberations during the last session 
passed the following law: 


“Bonds issued for the construction of 


roads and streets shall mature in not ex- 
ceeding the following periods: If con- 
structed of sand and gravel, 5 years; 
macadam or penetration process, Io years, 
bituminous concrete, 5 years; block or 
sheet asphalt on concrete, 20 years; con- 
crete construction not less than 6 inches 
thick, 20 years.’ 

This was doubtless influenced by the 
fact that the cost of maintaining the high- 
ways of that state had increased from 
$648,488 in 1907 to $4,161,245 in IQI5, 
the total expenditure for maintenance— 
not new construction—during the past 
eight years reaching the stupendous item 
of $35,000,000. ‘This tremendous in- 
crease in the yearly cost of maintaining 
New Jersey roadways is due to the more 
exacting demands for permanent base 
highways to accommodate heavy, high- 
speed, rubber-tired motor traffic. 

Massachusetts with its large mileage 
of macadam roadways is experiencing 
the same economic losses due to the same 
causes. In 1906 there were 7327 motor 
vehicles licensed in that state and the 
average cost per mile per year for main- 
taining the roadways was but $1009 86. 
In 1915 89,133 cars were licensed and the 
average cost per mile per year for main- 
taining the roadways was $1001.94. 
Various remedies have been propose 
for eliminating this excessive maintenance 
on the macadam type, such as limiting 
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SIXES— 

Seven-Passenger Touring - $1365 
Seven-Passenger Sedan - - 1530 
Roadster - - - - - ~ 1335 


F. O. B. Kenosha 












FOURS— 

Seven-Passenger Touring - $1095 
Seven-Passenger Sedan - - 1260 
Rasdsiew. is... 0 6 « ase Te 


F. O. B. Kenosha 


Power A-Plenty and Parlor-Car Comfort 


Motor-Poise and Luxurious Ease in the Latest Jeffery Six 
Quickly Awaken an Owner’s Friendship 


ical poise in the new Jeffery 

Six. So perfectly isthe motor 

attuned to its tasks that at 
every speed the mechanism is in 
pleasing harmony. 


"| Fests is a beautiful, mechan- 


There is no vibration anywhere. 
Always a happy, rhythmic willing- 
ness to serve in the supple fifty- 
three horsepower motor. 


This steady flow of ready stamina 
delights the Jeffery owner. His 
motor has no “bursts of temper’ — 
no rebellious, quarrelsome “back 
talk” at certain speed points to be 
avoided in travel. 


Long, flat springs enhance the 


4 
| riding comfort which the soft motor 


rings. There are no sudden 
plunges when the car passes a bad 
spot—never an inclination to “hold 
on” for support. 


The Jeffery owner is at heart’s 
ease in his car. Add, then, to such 
sweet going still other comforts he 
finds in his car. 


Seven-Passenger Touring, 
53 horsepower, 6 cylinder, 
125-inch wheelbase. 


F. O. B. Kenosha 





All Jeffery motors, before being placed 
in the chassis, are individually subjected 
to what we believe to be the severest tests 
given by any manufacturer. 

* & & 

Upon each new Jeffery Six there ap- 
pears the device shown at the bottom of 
the illustration. 

It stands for the ideals of accuracy up- 
on which the great Jeffery organization 
is built. And as such it is the owner’s 
guaranty of inherent worth. 











The Nash Motors Company 
Manufacturers of Jeffery Motor Cars & Trucks 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


The graceful, low-hung body af- 
fords an easy entrance step—a cor- 
dial invitation to the passenger. 


Sensible design of seats, divided 
in front—rich upholstery—real 
leather and real hair—hospitality of 
generousroominesswith true parlor- 
car comfort in every seat—all these 
contribute to the Jeffery owner's 
riding repose. 


Levers, brakes, throttle and in- 
strument board are all placed to be- 
come added comfort auxiliaries. 


Artistic coach-work—all Jeffery- 
done—with lavish attention to the 
rich Midnight Blue finish, complete 
this aristocrat of the road. 


Little wonder then that the Jef- 
fery owner is on good terms with 
his car, from the first—that his 
good-will feeling toward it is little 
short of affection! 
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Hi The Late CHARLES COOPER, Founder 
Cooper Mfg. Co., Bennington, Vermont 


Charles Cooper worked a 


miracle and revolutionized 
underwear making when he invented 
his famous “spring-needle” machines 
down in Bennington, that old town 
thatnestles amid the hills of Vermont. 


The fame of Cooper’s-Bennington- 
| Underwear has become nation-wide. 
||| It fits like another skin. It has the 

come-back stretch, or the stretch- 
and-come-back, due to the “spring- 
needle” stitch, Most underwear 
stretches and stays that way. 


| 

—GOOPERS 

Bennington 
Underwear 


springs back to shape—and holds its 
shape—fits so snugly and has so 
much natural elasticity that it be- 
comes the favorite of men every- 
where—who wear it once—on trial. 





Made in union and two-piece suits, 
| and all sizes, weights and colors, 
silkateen, cotton and wool, union 
| suits $1.50 to $5.00 per suit. Shirts 
and drawers, $1.00 to $3.00 per 
garment. At all stores where good 
underwear is sold, 
Union Suits made with Closed Crotch. 
Patented October 18, 1910 
Made only by 
COOPER MANUFACTURING CO, 
Bennington, Vermont 
A. J. Cooper, President 


“The 
Stretch 
That 
Goes 
Back’’ 
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! on the shoulders or gutters. 








|| What happened to a concrete-base permanent highway and to an oiled macadam road 
during the January floods in southern California. 
The macadam road became the bed of a river and 


ment the highway was as good as new. 
was impassable for more than four months. 


permanent highway in California has been almost incredibly low. 
state roads have swallowed five times their original cost in maintenance and reconstruc- 
tion expense during the last ten years 


the vehicle load and the vehicle speed. 

The California idea, however, and the 

ruling idea which Californians must con- 

sider in voting on the question of invest- 
ing $15,000,000 more of their money for 

good roads is that of the present 1095 

miles already constructed, 933 miles are 

of the permanent concrete base type with 
asphaltic oil and stone screenings top, 
which peculiarly fits California’s climatic 
conditions and on w hich the surface main- 
tenance has been “too absurdly low to 
|| quote.” The maintenance costs per mile 
|| on the completed Orange county, Cali- 
| fornia, system of permanent base roads 
have been less than $50 per year. In 
popular wording, California has gone 
Jersey one better and has built 
permanent roads before making it man- 
datory by law. 

New York State with nearly $100,- 
000,000 invested in improved roads ap- 
propriated over $4,000,000 for mainte- 
nance in 1915, the average cost being 
giv en below: 


Maintenance 


per mile incl. 

Type Mileage jeconstruction 
Gravelicgcc. beer 192 $ 955 
Waterbound Macadam 2,298 ~__—si1,,055 
Bituminous Macadam. 25387 510 

penetration 
First Class Concrete.. 84 129 
| 4,961 


On the concrete pavement the expendi- 
ture was nearly all for labor and materials 
On the 4961 
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After filling in the washed-out embank- 
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The cost of maintaining the 1000 miles of 
In New York many 





miles noted above the cost of yearly 
maintenance was $3,835,956. 

Maryland early acquired the habit of 
building permanent concrete base high- 
ways and very strikingly confirms the low 
maintenance figures experienced on Cali- 
fornia roadways. “The cost of main- 
taining these concrete roads has been so 
small,” says the State Roads Commis- 
sion in its 1915 report to the General 
Assembly, “that the Commission feels 
that the building of so many miles of 
them has been of great benefit to the 
state and will greatly reduce the burden 
of maintenance.” 

Probably the most striking seal of ap- 
proval which has been given the Calt- 
fornia type of concrete base road is that 
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A permanent-base road makes hauling 
cheap in the orchard country 
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MORE ( OF YOUR FRIEND 


_ will go and come in their private closed cars this winter than ever 
| before. And they will enjoy a delightful freedom of activity and a 
| fine s sense e of well. being—no matter er how severe e the cold or the storm 





Closed Car 


Prices range 


as low 

as $2800. 
We are at 
your service. 























SR a EP ad i er cae aia 


he closed car has no substitute. Limousines, 

sedans, coupes, and coupelets have become 

essential to uncramped living. They are the 

social necessity. They identify the men and 
women whose presence is in demand. Closed cars are 
conspicuous, even in thick traffic, and the superiority 
of high-quality cars is evident at sight. The real is un- 
mistakable. This is especially true because the finest 
of closed cars—in body types, color harmonies, finishing 
fabrics, and appointments—are never commonplace, but 
are invariably planned to the taste of the individual 
owner. Your thorobred car is obviously your own 
personal possession. 


A closed car of unfailing charm, designed precisely 
to your wishes, can be at your command this winter; 
you have only to say the word and our aartists will 
create your ideal. But we urge that you telephone or 
drop us a line today, for fine creations require pains- 
taking work, and cannot be rushed. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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ance of safety. 








Sh An Advertisement by 
ay ») THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Safety 


afforded by the Pullman Company, and includes 
not only the safeguarding against loss of life, 
or injury through railway disaster, but the pro- 
tection of health against contagious diseases. 


All cars used by the Pullman Company are 
built in its own shops and represent the experi- 
ence of fifty consecutive years of car construction. 


Built of the most enduring materials, designed 
to resist the most violent shocks and to with- 
stand every conceivable strain, the Pullman car 
affords the traveling public the greatest assur- 


Not only is the Pullman car designed for strength, 
but no effort or expense is spared to make each car 
as completely sanitary as possible. 


Smooth painted surfaces, sanitary floors, the avoid- 
ance of heavy hangings and superfluous upholstery, 
scientific ventilation and adequate screening eliminate 
as far as possible the dust and dirt of railway travel. 


Systematic mechanical cleaning combined with fre- 
quent thorough chemical fumigation, maintain each 
car in a constant state of cleanliness and sanitation. 


is an important ele- 
ment in the service 
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A section of the California state higiway, 
Ultimately the Golden State will have 3200 } 
miles of these roads built by the state 


the main county roadways, built under 
recent bond issues in Orange county, 
Riverside county and San Bernardino 
county, were of this type. 
issues in Fresno county, Stanislaus county, 
Humboldt county and Sacramento coun- 
ty, which will be presented to the voters | 
this fall, are based on the construction of 
this type. 
lowed the lead of the State Highway 
Commission and 
macadam roads with standard concrete 

bases. ; 


questions at some time or another whether J 
good roads are worth what they cost. § 
Rather he should question the folly of mud fF 
roads. Good roads developed the dairy in- [7 
dustry in the “Carnation Milk Country” 
in the White River valley of Washington 
and have influenced the remainder of 
the state in suggesting them as a remedy 
for high hauling costs, high maintenance 
costs and low farm values. 
however, as a state has never embarked | 
in bond-issue road building. 
of the commonwealth’s general activities 
during the past year shows that the state J 


is 


through the medium of the graded gravel § 
road which in time will probably serve as 
the foundation for the permanent-base | 
type. 
800,000 has been expended by the Wash- 
ington State Commission, the greater [7 
part being for the graded gravel road. 
The counties of King, Pierce, Snohomish 
and Whatcom have through bond issues 
permanently improved considerable por- 
tions of their radiating graveled trunk 
lines; the largest county road issue under 


Dy adorn 


The bond 


CED pate DBS 


Los Angeles county has fol |) 





is now covering its | 


Taken as a whole the voter eventually {J 


Washington, 


A perusal 


gradually pulling itself out of the mud § 


During 1916 approximately $2,- | 
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je 6Auto tire repair 
field a hundred times 
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In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3} ounces postpaid for 
25 cents. 





Wu FNve, NewBedford, Mass. 
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A concrete road in Whatcom county, 
western Washington 
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CORES and scores of White Truck owners have driven 
S their trucks a hundred thousand miles and more. We have 
letters on file from more than a hundred of these owners whose 
White Trucks now exceed that mileage and are still in excellent 
condition. (Facsimile copies of these letters will be mailed to 
pe anyone interested.) i 
im So far mileage has been limited only by time and by the 
. possibilities of trucking operation. 

THE WHITE COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


No White Truck has ever worn 
outin commercial service 
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Reconstruction, of course! When the 
great war isover,shattered Europe must 
be rebuilt. Mediaeval architecture, 
crumbled by cannon, will be replaced 
by well-lighted, well-ventilated, con- 
venient and sanitary buildings of the 
present day. 

In this tremendous rebuilding, CERTAIN- 
TEED Roofing will play a leading role; for 
CERTAIN-TEED is the twentieth century 
answer to the demand for roofing that i. 
economical to buy, easy to lay and inexpen- 
sive to maintain. 


Certain-teed 
Roofing 


is made in rolls;also in slate-surfaced shingles. 
There is a type of CERTAIN-TEED for 
every kind of building, with flat or pitched 
roof, from sky-scraper to smallest residence 
or out-building. 

It makes a clean, attractive roof, with a very 
Jow cost per year of life. It is guaranteed for 
5,10 or 15 years, according to ply (1, 2 or 
3). Experience proves that it out-lasts the 
period of guarantee. 


If you are interested in roofs, investigate 
CERTAIN-TEED before you decide upon 
the type to buy. You will find CERTAIN- 
‘TEED for sale by responsible dealers, all 
over the world. 


The long life of CERTAIN-TEED is due to the 
quality of the roofing felt, and the character of 
the asphalt saturation. This is a biend ofsoft as- 
phalt prepared by the Gen- gp 
eral’s expert chemists. The a] 
highest quality roofing felt is 
thoroughly sacurated with this 
s0ft blend, and is then coated 
with @ biend of harder as- 
phaits, which prevents the 
drying out process s0 destruc- 
tive to ordinary roofing. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
World’s po Manufacturer of 
Roofings and Building Papere 

New York City Chicago Philadelphia St Louis 
Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit 
San Francisco LosAngeles Milwaukee Cincinnati 
New Orleans Minneapolis Seattie Kansas City 
Indianapolis Atlanta Richmond Des Moines 
Houston Duluth Londoo Sydney 











Three, Gold Stamped ‘‘Name Pencils’’ in box for 25 cents. Holly. 
or Santa Claus and Reindeer Boxes. Appreciated by grown-ups, 
Especially appropriate for kiddies stocking. ‘‘Xmas Greeting’’ 
pencils, dozen or 100. Single ‘‘Name Pencils’? for Schools. 
Send for Illustrated Price List today. 16 years of satisfactory 
quality and service. Postage stamps accepted. C. F. DAMON, 
441 Tremont Ave., New York City. Originators of Individual 
“Name Pencils.’’ 





GOING WEST OR GOING EAST 


whichever way you are headed our Service Bureau is in a position 
to help you with information. Write to Editor Service Bureau, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 











way during 1916 was in Snohomish 
county, where a $750,000 issue is being 
invested in concrete highways. 

The motorist appreciates the even sur- 
face of a permanent base road inasmuch 
as it means less fuel consumption and tire 
trouble and fewer repairs; in fact some 
enthusiasts quote a saving of at least 
twelve per cent on gasoline and three 
hundred per cent more mileage on tires, 
stating that the permanent base road 
offers less resistance to traction than the 
plastic base or soft surface roads. 

Sometimes the homely, trite, everyday 
expressions of costs carry more weight 
than long extended statistical data. For 
instance: One of the largest draymen 
on the Coast in discussing the cost of 
poor roadways states that due to the 
uneven paving work of the heavy team- 
ing district, necessitating heavy equip- 
ment maintenance costs, he has found it 
necessary to charge $65 per day in and 
out, when on contracts involved in smooth 
surfaced street districts he handles the 
same business at $45 per day. 

Last fall in the sugar beet district I saw 
teams hauling beets to the factories— 
four or five tons to the wagon and six 
lathered horses straining through the 
heavy sand. A week later I met a load of 
wine grapes on the state highway north of 
Fresno—six tons with two horses. 

I noticed that the driver had one rear 
wheel out on the dirt shoulder and drag- 
ging up against the edge of the concrete 
pavement. When I remonstrated against 
this treatment of the road his answer was 
that he was “‘using this wheel as a brake to 
keep the load from running on tothe team.” 

Thus it is seen that the business man 
ultimately pays two interests on his un- 
even streets, high maintenance on both 
pavement and auto trucks. The above 
argument applies much more forcibly to 
highways due to the higher speed and 
therefore correspondingly higher equip- 
ment wear and tear on rutted or “‘wash- 
board” roadways. 


Mud roads are the antithesis of pre. 
paredness highways. Mud roads choked 
the campaign which McClellan planned 
to conduct after the first battle of Bull 


Run, thus allowing the South many val. | 


uable months for active preparation at | 


the inception of the Civil War. Good 
roads saved France at the critical mo. 


ment in the drive against Paris, although | 


most of the world-famed macadam roads 
of France in the fighting zone are now 
“knee deep for giants” in mud and dust, 
In our own state of Pennsylvania the 
good macadam roads of a decade ago 
with a massage treatment of “mainte 
nance” oil broke and rutted under ‘the 
strain of light artillery trafic; a recent 
news bulletin of the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department states: 

“During the last season several com. 
panies of light artillery passed over one 
of the state highways in the central part 
of Pennsylvania. This road had been 

laced in shape by the Maintenance 
eva of the State Highway Depart- 
ment and was for ordinary vehicular 
trafic a boulevard. After the passage of 
the artillery corps the road was heavily 
rutted and its utility as a means of inter- 
communication virtually destroyed.” 

It is particularly pleasing for Cali- 
fornians to point with pride to these 
permanent preparedness-for- peace or 
preparedness-for-war highways and _ to 
anticipate with satisfaction the comple- 
tion of the system by the investment of 
the additional $15,000,000 to be voted on 
in the election of November, 1916. 

Permanent road _ building—East or 
West—is under way on a gigantic scale. 
The American taxpayer has found that 
even talk is not cheap when it means 
light loads on poor roads. And in all of 
this great highway development the West 
has a special interest, for the West is 
calling the East with the lure of the open 
roads to the glaciers of the high Sierras 
and the rim of the Sunset Sea, to the 
wonderland of the nation’s playground. 





Motor-Touring as a Family Affair 
By Charles I. O’Neil 


HEN the pioneers crossed the 

plains, braving untold hardships 
for the sake of conquering the wilderness 
—those hardy pilgrims who headed first 
to the Oregon country and later to Cali- 
fornia—they took their tender children 
with them into the wilderness in their 
slow-moving prairie schooners. Why 
should we, enjoying the fruits of their 
pioneer labors, hesitate to take our young- 
sters in swift six-cylinder motor-cars, over 
state highways and country roads through 
what is left of the wilderness? We have 
no Indians or beasts to fear, nothing more 
deadly than the midnight prowling of a 
mosquito or the sudden surprise of a 
puncture. And how the kiddies do enjoy 
it! 

Our family may be taken as an instance 
of one which goes motoring all together 
whether the trip be an after-supper spin 
in the cool of the day or a two thousand 
mile tour of the Coast. We live in the 
little valley of the Flathead, in western 
Montana—in the shadow of the Rockies 


at sunrise and of the Cabinets at sunset. 
Although we are just at the edge of what 
is perhaps the most scenic of our national 
parks, Glacier, the wonders of the Western 
coast have drawn us along two thousand 
miles of ever varied, ever luring road. 
And we have followed that lure all to- 
ether. 

‘All together” means father, mother, a 
girl of ten, two boys of eight and five and 
last, but not in the least! a baby boy of 
two years old, as good a tourist as any in 
the party. We have a 1913 six-cylinder 
Studebaker automobile. Our _prepara- 
tions are not at all elaborate. We remove 
the back seat of the car and put in its 
place the bedding, of which one needs a 
lot in the northwest country, and make 
three boxes, about the size of apple boxes, 
to fit on the running boards on one side of 
the car to hold the eatables and the few 
utensils required. From a ten by sixteen 
wagon sheet we improvise a tent that 
hooks onto the side of the auto, which re- 
quires no poles and is quickly put up and 
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more. Why put cheap (?) “shoes” 


| more forr 


a tiene IS just one reason 
why you bought a machine 
that cost $600 or higher—you 
| wanted more in a car than you 
could get in a cheaper one. 
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comfort, safety and refinements 
that automobile engineers and 
designers can put into a car, it 


| does seem a bit short-sighted to 


scale. FJ 
| that FF 


halve the ease, security and 
appearance of your machine by 


| the use of “cheap” tires. 


And, of course, there is mileage 
to consider, plus adjustment 


Toe 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


+} You wouldn’t have cheap shoes 
put on a horse that cost $600 or 


on the car that you paid $600 or 





YeVill ag e 
—~} Blacksmith\—-: 





bother and replacements. You 
can use tires adjusted on a 3,500- 
mile basis, or you can pay a little 
more and get Quaker Tires with 
an adjustment guarantee of 5,000 
miles, and service records of 


7,000, 8,000, 10,000, 15,000 and 
20,000 miles. 


All these things are obvious to you—the 
man who has “graduated” from the 
small-car;the man who has run a machine 
for three or more years. 


Finally, the first cost of Quaker Tires is, 
by no means, the highest, but the last 
cost is decidedly the lowest. 


The Quaker Dealer near you will tell you 
about records made in your vicinity. Find 
thisdealer, today, or write direct tothe Fac- 
tory SalesDivision for his name andaddress. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 
Factory—Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
182 West Lake Street 211 Wood Street 207 Fulton Street 


Morethan30 Y earsinthe Mechanical Rubber Goods business 


Mail This Coupon Today 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I wantacopy of ‘£5,000 Plus’’ and fac-simile 
letters from users of Quaker Tires. 


NiehGiOl Chie Ss cio. Sis dh wedwtadeeews 


O Car Owner 0 Dealer 


(Please check) 
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Write it on the film— 
at the time. 


Record the ‘‘ Who, When, Where ”’ 
on every negative. It’s the work of 
an instant with an Autographic 


KODAK 


All folding Kodaks and folding Brownies 


are now autographic, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE, 
Broadway at 77th Street, is a New 
York institution—not as big, or 
as rich, or as powerful as some of 
the other institutions of the city 
—BUT AS TO GOOD NAME, it 
stands on a par with any of them. 


Naturally, a hotel of good name 
has character back of it. Its repu- 
tation is sustained by entertain- 
ing only the right kind of guests 
and by rendering a complete and 
satisfactory service. 


Your fellow Californian (myself) 
will be glad to have you come to 
THE BELLECLAIRE while in New 
York, and I can assure you that 
you will receive the attention that 
I know you like. 


ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 
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At Last 
Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back 
or in the front—don’t worry. Pebros 
Hooks and Eyes do not slip out of place. 


PEBROS) 


PATENT INVISIBLE 

HOOK MD EV EY 
never disappoint you. Notrouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to 
stay—always firm, always tidy and trim. 
Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. 
You’ll never use any other after you 
know them, They won’t rust. At your 
dealer’s or by mail, 10 cents a card. 


PEET BROS., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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taken down, another wagon sheet is taken 
for spreading under and over us, and with 
the big mackinaw blankets which we keep 
for camping, we are comfortable. The 
tent and canvas are put in gunny sacks 
and thrown on the front fenders, between 
them and the hood. A mammoth suit 
case holds one change of good clothes for 
all. For every day wear each has a suit 
of khaki. We take an axe to chop firewood 
with, and a little iron framework “‘stove,” 
costing $1.25, which is a great conven- 
ience in cooking out-of-doors; but we take 
no shovel or tackle and no extra recep- 
tacles for gasoline; and only a half gallon 
can of oil. The total weight of all our 
equipment, including our boxes full of 
supplies for eating, and we never had as 


much afterwards as we had at starting on 
our tour of the Coast, was 600 pounds, 
and we had plenty. 

We traveled six or seven hours a day, 
without haste and without much rest for 
the adults, stopping where interest or 
convenience suited us. The expense of 
the trip was a surprise to us by its small 
ness; we have to live when at home and 
it is a fact that it cost us less all told, ine 
cluding gasoline, oil, tires and repairs on 
the car, for the month we were on the way, | 
than any previous month at home. We 
had an enjoyable time and came to the 
journey’s end with enormous appetites 
and feeling fine; a tanned, healthy, happy, 
and it must be confessed, a rather cirty ] 
family. 





Interesting Westerners 


(Continued from page 42) 


the clans of Scotland mingling in his veins, 
found himself orphaned, exiled and alone 
with an alien and supposedly savage 
people to face his future and to work out 
his destiny as best he could. 

But cold as was the deal that fate 
seemed to have handed him, the boy 
might have fared worse. The Indians 
kept him, treated him kindly and raised 
him as one of their own. le was with 
them continuously from his fifth to his 
eleventh, and thereafter part of the time 
until his nineteenth year. Quite the 
warmest place in “Spanish John’s” heart 
today he reserves for the copper-skinned 
friends who fed and nurtured him during 
his tender years. He allows no one to 
speak ill of them in his presence. They 
were physically superb, he says; they 
were brave and they respected the family 
relation and the virtue of women. This 
period of Campbell’s recollection was that 
of the late forties and early fifties, which 
was before the vices and cruelties of the 
white race had worked degeneration in the 
Indian character. They bore indignities 
and wrongs at the hands of renegade 
whites that no other people would have 
borne in peace. Chief Winnemucka was 
a loyal friend of the whites and one of Mr. 
Campbell’s clearest recollections is of the 
old chief, tall and solemn and dignified in 
spite of the stove pipe hat and military 
coat he always insisted on wearing above 
his breechclout—of the old Indian gravely 
but earnestly restraining his impetuous 
young men who wished to attack some 
westward bound emigrant train. And it 
is one of Campbell’s pleasantest memories 
that, when old Winnemucka, sick and left 
by the band to die alone near Stern’s 
Mountain in eastern Oregon, it was his 

rivilege to carry the old Indian on his 
ao to camp and to ease his way to the 
Indian heaven. 

The boy became adept in all the Indian 
arts. He learned to ride and use the bow 
and arrow and rifle. He learned to shoot 
antelope on the hills and to spear fish in 
the mountain lakes and streams. He 
learned to cure skins and to make them 
into garments. He learned to tap the 
mountain sugar pines for the sap that, 
hardened by exposure to the air, Claes 
food. He “‘stood his shift” in the tribal 
duties and became a brave of the braves. 

But blood will tell and the time came 


when the spirit that conquered Mexico 
and Peru and that went to the relief of | 
Lucknow began to whisper in the boy’s | 
ear. From itinerant white hunters, dis- } 
charged soldiers and other desert and } 
mountain wanderers he began to gather 
ideas of things beyond the horizon that | 
rimmed his view. He developed the wish 
to learn to read and write. Both the 
Scotch and Spanish in him plead for 
mental growth. So old newspapers, 
rescued from abandoned emigrant camps, 
or blown before strange winds, were car- 
ried about, hidden like gold dust under 
the boy’s shirt to be painfully and labo- 
riously toiled over for days at a time until 
some faint glimmering of their world 
messages soaked into his eager mind. 
Then somehow, maybe from some wander- 
ing priest, he got hold of his first book, a 
“History of the Saints,” and he studied it 
until he literally wore it out. In time, 
measureless miles from school or teacher, 
he managed to learn to read and write and 
then, with a boy’s thirst for adventure, 
he purloined copies of the New York 
Ledger from the nearest army post and lay 
many a night from dusk to dawn devour- 
ing their fascinating stories. 

From the self-taught ability to read and 
write young Campbell—now a young man 
—turned to travel. He wanted to see the 
world beyond his Indian environment. 
Furthermore, travel would help to edu- 
cate, and he had seen that any man with- 
out education was woefully handicapped 
in the race for success. So he drifted 
away from the Indians, began carrying 
dispatches between the widely separated 
army posts—dangerous work in_ those 
days—and finally went east, partly work- 
ing and partly beating his way up the 
Atlantic coast. and through eastern Can- 
ada. It was a rough experience, even to 
this boy accustomed to roughing it, and 
he sometimes formed the acquaintance of 
the police. But he was going to school in 
the world of white men and he learned his 
lessons well. 

From New York he worked his passage 
by steamer to Aspinwall. Here, running 
afoul of a mutiny on the ship, he escaped, 
secreted himself among the sheep in a 
stock car bound across the Isthmus and 
reached Panama. Here he found work 
with a company of English civil engineers 
and spent a year making mineral surveys 
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Svs or Eacu PHOTOGRAVURE 
10x15 INCHES 


In Handsome Ribbed Cloth Portfolio 


“PB 





WASHINGTON’S 
GREATEST 
NATIONAL 
TREASURES 


Among the many attractions in Washing- 
ton, thereis none that exceeds in popular in- 
terest the historic collection of portraits of 
the Presidents which adorn the walls of the 
White House, and certainly nothing in 
Washington is more rarely seen by the 
average Visitor. Many of them are hung in 
the private apartments of the President and 
his family and can only be seen by the 
personal friends or guests of the President. 

Permission of a President of the 
United States had tobe secured to permit the artists 
to enter the White House and unhang the original 
paintings long enough to be posed and photographed 
—the first time in history. that such permis- 
sion was ever accorded. Time has lain a heavy 
hand on some of the older subjects, and in all prob- 
ability they will never be reproduced again. 
It can therefore readily be seen that the portraits 
now offered are exclusive and unique and have a 
value attached to them that will render them wel- 
come in any household and library in the land, 
where they will be treasured for generations to come. 


26 MAGNIFICENT 
PHOTOGRAVURES 


The 26 portraits in this portfolio are uniform in size, 
10 x 15 inches—printed on kid finish, extra heavy India 
plate, and for convenience and permanent protection are 
enclosed in a most artistic Vellum de Luxe Portfolio— 
covers done in blue, white and gold, tied with broad silk 
ribbon. 

Remember, all are Genuine Photogravures, not cheap 
reprints or half-tones, and would readily sell at $1.00 each 
in any book or art store in the country. 


° . 
Biographies Also 

The appreciations or biographies which accompany and 

are attached to each portrait are masterpieces, and in each 

case written by the man best qualified by literary attain- 


ments to throw new and unusual light on the lives of our 
Presidents. 





EX-U. S. CONGRESSMAN CANNON, ILLINOIS, SAYS: 


“Tt is a very handsome volume, and the portraits seem to 
be excellent productions of these historic paintings in the White 














House. The work is a credit to any publishing house, and a THIS OFFER IS OPEN ONLY TO NEW _SUBSCRIBERS 
2 at OY Gone Se RLS Sy Se : PUCK Publishing Co., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
EX-U.S, SENATOR BEVERIDGE, INDIANA, SAYS: Gentlemen:—Please find enclosed $5, for one year’s regular subscription to Puck? 
“I have received your sumptuous volume entitled ‘Our I You are to send me, charges prepaid, ABSOLUTELY FREE, the portfolio, ‘Officia 
Presidents’ and, of course, am much pleased. The engravings [ Portraits of Our Presidents.” 
of the Presidents are notable works of art. Some of the con- 4 z 
tributions are superb and all are trustworthy as to statements TOME Sino 6 ba Giclees bo RASA ORE RELEASE RR added beck hsanue dass ae seeonneeeeneee 
of fact and meritorious as to opinions.” 4 Street 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED 
OFFER 


Briefly: To every new subscriber to Pucx, who 
remits the regular price of $5 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, and is not at present on our subscription list, 
we will send ABSOLUTELY FREI, the “Official 
Portraits of Our Presidents’? as described in this 
advertisement. 
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”” The supply of these 
: ail portfolios is limited. 

- Clip and send this 
ail coupon TODAY. 
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yn ~ When a covey flushes with 
a whir-r-r at your feet— 
ze or the trap boy springs an unex- 
pected angle—those are the times 
when “Arrow and “Nitro 
Club” steel lined shells show 
best why they are called the 
“Speed Shells.” 


The steel lining makes the main 
difference. It grips the powder and 
keeps all the drive of the explosion 
right behind the charge—the fastest 
shot shells in the world. 

The livest dealers in town carry 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” smoke- 
less, and in black powder shells, the old 
standbys, the ““New Club” shells. 


Clean and oi] your gun with REM 
OIL, the combination Powder Solvent, 


Lubricant and Rust Preventative 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 
mmunition in the World 


Woolworth Building New York 
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through the Central American states anj 
southern Mexico. 

Reaching California with a little mon 
in his pocket at the end of this service, 
young Campbell went into the cattk 

usiness. The early sixties were drought 
years in California and there being no 
transportation facilities either to moye 
feed or stock, hundreds of thousands of 
cattle and sheep died of starvation. This 
made an excellent market for cattle and 
as there’ was a duty of ten dollars a head 
on stock brought across the Mexican 
line, smuggling was exceedingly profitable, 
So Campbell went into the cattle business 


eing received by Colen Campbell, a 


of the successful men of the state and in 


plish when intelligence and a strong pur- 


hope in the shape of opportunity. 
Wittiam ALFrep Corry. 














She put the tent in Contentment. 
She is happy though houseless. 
She tells other women all about her 


Vagabond Home 


In Sunset for November 














The Pulse 
of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 39) 


many square miles of public land around 
it. In the dry country the steer must 
drink, and he who owns the drinking water 
also controls the grazing land around it. 
Many bloody battles between rival stock 
interests have been fought over the water 
holes of the Southwest, a complacent gov- 
ernment benignly looking on. 

But the world and the Interior Depart- 
ment do move, especially when Frank 
Lane supplies the motive power. Very 


allowing steers of all brands to slake their 
thirst without fear of private fences. 
Water monopoly by nester or cattle cor- 
poration has been ended. 


step farther. It should use the wand of 
Moses. It should, wherever possible, sink 


and in a few years was a cattle king with | 
a “roll” big enough to enable him to get {f 
married and tour the continent of Europe, | 
He spent some time in Paris and visited 

all the great cities from Rome to Petro |/ 


a. n London he had the honor of |) 


member of the English House of Lords, | 
Returning to California from this trip he 
settled down on his immense rancho in| 
Monterey county, taking his place as one | 


his own career adding another to the long |j 
list of examples of what one may accom. | 
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B ore ou 
quietly during the last three years the § yj 
public land around seven hundred springs | 
has been withdrawn from entry, thus | 


virgin 
they 1 
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a city 


} still at 
} after p 
) strove 
The Interior Department should go one [§ lumi 


lumbi: 


 stoppe 


wells on the immense areas now without a fF 


cattle population because no water is 
available. Such a step would not be pos- 
sible without federal control of the grazing 
privilege on the remaining public lands 
and the end of the ridiculous square-mile 
homestead law. 


Homeless Homesteads 
ONGRESS in its wisdom decided 


* that a settler unable to make a 
living on 160 or 320 acres of dry 
grazing land should be allowed to 

take up 640 acres. On a tract of this size 
and character he would be able to run a 
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maximum of 32 head of cattle part of the 
year. lo carry them through the winter 
he must have in addition land that will 





ates and 





<4 money 








Servi 
: cu produce feed, and in summer he must have 
drought ™ water. In other words, this so-called 
eing nol homestead in practice becomes a private 
O move fm pasture on which the owner cannot make 
ands of a living, but which he can sell or lease to 
1. This cattle and sheep owners who hitherto had 
ttle and the free use of 1t. : ; 
a head Now Congress in its infinite wisdom 
Vlexican § proposes to give the homesteader who 
ofitable | already has claimed a quarter section the 
busines right to take up another “homestead” of 
ng with | three quarter sections miles away from 
1 to get | his original location and to exempt him 
Europe, |) from the necessity of living on this second 
visited |) claim. hus the public range will be cut 
. Petro. |) up into numerous private pastures too 
onor of |) small to be of use to anybody, pastures 
bell, ]@ for which the stockman will have to pay 
Lords, |) arenta! unless he buys them from the new 
trip he }} owner. 
acho inf} The 640-acre homestead act should be 
. as one}, repealed. In its stead should come public 
and in{_ contro! of the public ranges under a leas- 
he long |§ ing system analogous to the method used 
accom {4 with such telling effect in the apportion- 
ng pur}; ment of grazing lands in the National 
lornest |) Forests. 





REY. 
teal Estate and Sheep 
(IE actions of people in the mass 
bear a startling family resem- 
blance to the antics of a flock of 
she2p, especially when fear is the 
motive power. When the leaders head 
down hill, the flock follows. For the 
moment the reasoning faculty seems to be 
totally suspended. 
This remark is called forth by the con- 


l & q 


§ dition of the real estate market in a num- 


ber of the Pacific Coast’s most promising 





1round & cities, more especially in British Colum- 
must § bia. Of course the collapse of the boom 
; water @ followed by the outbreak of the war 
ind it, brought on hard times, but did these 
| stock # calamities in any manner change funda- 
water @ mental conditions? They did not. Yet 
It gov- H the owners of real estate and the proprie- 
tors of idle money act as though the war 
epart- @ and its attendant evils had burned the 
Frank | forests, dried up the rivers, blasted the 
Very § ore out of the mountains and robbed the 
rs the virgin soil of its fertility. Apparently 
prings j@ they utterly fail to realize that the fac- 
_ thus [tors which, within thirty years, created 
e theit J a city of 200,000 on Vancouver's site are 
ences. {# still at work, will work harder than ever 
le cor | after peace comes. The war has not de- 
» stroyed one dollar’s worth of British Co- 
Zo oné fF lumbia’s natural resources. It has merely 
ind of stopped their development and exploita- 
2, sink tion for a time. The wealth of timber, 
nout a |F water power, coal, copper, gold, fish and 
ter 18 #9 soil is unimpaired. Its development will 
€ pos B deocecd apace shortly, and the develop- 
razing : ment of Vancouver’s vast hinterland must 
lands } inevitably accelerate the growth of the 
e-mile |) port. 
Practically the same condition prevails 
ftom Alaska to Mexico. Real estate 
HW) speculation has ceased entirely, enabling 
§ actual values to catch up with their ad- 
cided re agents. Prices of city lands and 
ake a fg tS have receded in many instances, but 
f dry this recession has reached its lowest point. 
ed to Mm -¢ Wise man buys in a bear market. He 
size i WhO bets his money on the growth of the 
all Pacific Coast can’t lose. And British 





Columbia is a part of the Pacific Coast. 
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To Japan on the. Magic Carpet 


Thisillustration isa Japanese artist’s 
interpretation of the idea “seeing the 
world on A. B.A. Cheques,” already 
familiar to magazine readers. The 
artist has woven into the Arabian 
Night’s tale of travel onthe magicrug, 


“A.B.A.” 


do add to the auspiciousness of any 
trip for pleasure or business; they 
contribute to enjoyment by providing 
safe and convenient means of paying 
one’s way in every part of the world. 
You use “A.B.A” Cheques just as 
you would use currency, and you do 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


the thought that a trip on “A. B.A.” 
Cheques is auspicious. The “god 
of good luck” isin the party, and the 
flying of fish banners in the Japanese 
village indicates a festive occasion, 
The artist has the right idea: 


Cheques 


not have to convert the cheques into 
foreign money whencrossing an inter- 
national boundary. They are known 
in terms of dollars in the Americas, 
pounds in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, francs in France, marks in 
Germany, lire in Italy, and soon. 


When using an “A.B. A.” Cheque you countersign 
it in the presence of the person accepting it; your 
countersignature identifies you and makes the cheque 
negotiable. It is not only the safest but also the 





vicinity. 


Get them at your bank. 
yet supplied with “A. B. A.” cheques, write Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, for booklet and infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained in your 


handiest “ travel money.” 


If your own bank is not 
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Which Route? 


Are you planning an automobile trip 
in the West? Would you like infor- 
mation about the highways, hotels, 
resorts, etc.» Do you know where 
to obtain maps, descriptive litera- 
ture, helpful suggestions? Perhaps 
we can help you. Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau is conducted for the 
purpose of aiding Sunset readers to 
obtain information of various kinds. 
The service is free. If you care to 
avail yourself of this opportunity 
address Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 











What Is It 


STAMMER?| 


Costing You to 


Are you held back by FAULTY SPEECH, Fear and Failure to talk 
when conditions demand? I was thus afflicted for over 80 years 
and well know its terrible effects. MY NATURAL METHOD of 
treatment never fails to cure. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Write or call for full particulars. 

William E. Bassett, Principal and Instructor, The Bassett Institute 











Nevada Bank Bidg., 14 Montgomery St., San Franciseo. (al. 





ARMY SHOE 


| 
| 
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MUNSON LAST 
Made by BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 


We select the very finest prime calfskins and tan them 
by our ‘Indian Tan Process” to give that soft velvet 
feeling and durable wear. 
For Hunters 


Lasts and Patterns designed 
by Edward Munson, A. M., 















° M. D., 

ikers of the 

Campers Medi- 
Orchard cal 

Farm Corps, 

and General Out- pees 


door Service 


No. 202S 
TAN ARMY SHOE 


$ 5 Delivered 


ree 
If not sold by 
your dealer order 
directfrom us. A 
new pair or your 
money back if 
they do not fit. 







100,000 pairs made by 
us for the U. S. army. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 


The War has created unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, 
French, German or Italian. Take ad- 
vantage of the war situation! Better 
your position, Extend your business to 
South American countries. Brush upon 
the language you studied at school or 
college and make it of practical use. 
Acquire a new language, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama-Pacifie Exposition) 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word ant 
phrase. He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at 
atime. Itis a pleasant, fascinating study that all members of 
the family can enjoy. By practice during spare moments you 
can in a short time speak, and underst anew] " 
Write for free “Language Treatise,” particulars of Trial 
Offer, Easy Payments. Our records fit all talking machines 


The Language-Phone Method, 983 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


STUDY** HOME 


With a Western School. Every city is 
crowded with untrained men and women, 
working for a bare living, while thousands 
of business firms are constantly looking for, 
and will pay good salaries to trained help. 
Why don't you let us prepare you for promotion? 
=S Have helped thousands of others. Sixty home- 
study courses, Write for free catalog today. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.S. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 
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CASH PAID FOR DRAWINGS 


Prizes offered for best cartoons, jokes or illus- 
trations; student and practicing artists send 
for trial subscription to Student-Illustrator, 
8 months, 25 cents; practical instructions, 
advice, suggestions, examples and interesting 

cA articles on art work in all branches; $1 a year; 
worth $10. 


STUDENT-ILLUSTRATOR 
Schwartz Bidg. Dept.BR Washington, D.C. 











PREPAREDNESS 
THE GIRL FROM 


ST. ELIZABETH SCHOOL 


(Episcopal) 
will invariably hit the mark in body, min 
and character. 

How and why is explained in the school 
folder sent upon application. 

Special rates for summer session. 

MT. WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 


















G Good memory is absolutely 
N essential to success,for Memory 
is Power. Test 
your memory! 1} will 
send you Free my Copy- 
ted Memory and Concentra- 


tion Test, also Free illustrated book 

How to Remember names laces, studies 
—develop Will, Self-Confidence, Esady 
resi 


Dickson Memory School “708 Hearst Bldg. Chicago 








The Eleanor Miller School 


of Expression and Music. Reading, Dramatic Art, 
iterature, Voice, Violin, Piano. 
Address: Principal, Eleanor Miller School 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION AND ACADEMY 


Art, Dramatics, Aesthetic Dancing, Literary Interpretation, Voice, 
Story Telling, Public Speaking and Written Expression, Academy, 
College Preparatory and Home Makers courses. School opens Oct. 
8rd. Write forcatalogue, 1584 So, Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OFT alileirbioaleveeiatibals 


Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B. 

PALO ALTO. CALIF. 


LEARN SHORTHAND § 


Increase your earning power. Simple instructions make course easy. 
High salaries répay all effort. Start at once. Write for fall particalars. 


NASSAU CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. DB, 565 Hudson St..N. ¥. 























Japanese 
Ambitions and 
Latin America 


(Continued from page 17) 


America. Contrasting sharply to the deep- 
set distrust of our own country, Latin 
America is looked upon as a group of na- 
tions possessing something in common 
with Japan. This is an attitude of men 
of affairs and the people. No one should 
forget the warm reception Japan gave the 
De la Barra mission from Mexico at the 
time of Huerta’s deadlock with our re- 
public; and in those days we heard much 
of the bonds of race followed back into 
the dim ages to link the Mexicans and 
the Japanese. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


This world of ours may yet hear of 
Japan’s intellectual mission in South 
America, reminiscent of the much-talked 
purposes as to China. Among Japanese, 
the material and cultural backwardness 
of Latin America is boidly asserted. “In 
all kinds of learning,” a foremost figure 
in Japanese intellectual circles declares, 
“South America is behind Europe and us. 
Men who graduated at our universities 
here possess knowledge that is sought 
much in South America. And if 
our scholars were to study the languages 
spoken in those parts, they could cer- 
tainly obtain lucrative positions in some 
of the higher schools and colleges of South 
America.” In much the same way these 


_republics are also hailed as countries 


where “here are any number of openings 
suitable for middle school graduates of 
Japan who are now loafing around our 
towns by the hundred.” 

The Japanese government, through 
subsidized steamship lines, has put the 
means of expanding across the Pacific 
within reach of her subjects. But their 
movements are under the thumb of the 
government. “Inasmuch as Mexico gen- 
erally entertained a good feeling toward 
the p Maen and the president is actually 
doing his best for their benefit,” the For- 
eign Department reported, Japanese were 
to be allowed to go out “within proper 
limits.” In the same year Japan decided, 
under the extensive regulations for such 
action, to stop Japanese subjects from 
going to Brazil because of the troublesome 
conditions there. In one instance the 
government refused to allow a private 
firm to send 1500 Japanese to So Paulo. 
Similarly, to bring about an adjustment 
a ban was put on Peru. 

When the Tokyo Syndicate of Viscount 
Oura, recently a cabinet minister, went 
on the rocks, the Japanese Foreign Office 
took hold to reorganize this Brazilian 
colonization scheme. Premier and cabi- 
net asked Tokyo capitalists to put the 
project through, not so much for profits 
at stake as for the hindrance its failure 
would be to Japanese attempts in the 
future. 

In keeping their subjects, the Japanese 
government goes the bureaucracy of Ger- 
many one better. For Japan no “recovery 














Does Your Doctor 


Give Advice for 
15 cents? 


Does he tell you stories, talk to 
you about current events, show 
you beautiful pictures and diag- 
nose your case, all for three 
nickels? 


Your doctor does not do these 
things, but the modern magazine 
does. The present-day monthly 
of standing and character no 
longer is merely a collection oi 
more or less entertaining stories 
and articles bound in paper covers. 
It has become the sincere, disin- 
terested, unobtrusive friend of the 
family. Years ago the magazine 
centered its chief interest on in- 
struction; a little later it became 
an entertainer; now the best mag- 
azines aim to render their readers 
genuine, valuable service in addi- 
tion to instruction and enter- 
tainment. 


SunsET has a real story to tell 
month after month, a real service 
to render.. Through its expert 
advice on Western lands, their 
character and value it has helped 
hundreds of its readers to place 
their money advantageously, has 
prevented thousands from losing 
their savings in fake land schemes. 
SuNsET’s financial advice has en- 
abled hundreds of readers to ob- 
tain a better return on their funds 
than is paid by savings banks, 
without sacrificing the safety of 
the investment. And SuNsET’s 
travel department has smoothed 
the way, contributed to the com- 
fort of thousands of tourists who 
came to see the Great West. 


If you contemplate establishing 
a new home in any part of the 
Pacific Slope; if you would know 
of the best hotels in any part of 
the West; if you are anxious to find 
out about agricultural conditions, 
the price of land, the supply of 
water, the character of the soil 
anywhere West of the Rockies; 
if you want information concern- 
ing safe investments that will yield 
from 5 to 7 per cent; if you con- 
template a motor journey and 
need data on road conditions and 
accommodations anywhere _be- 
yond the Rockies, ask SUNSET. 
The information will be furnished 
cheerfully, as promptly as possible 
and without cost. 


Address 


Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Sunset Building 
San Francisco 
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of lost Germans,” such as Prince von 
Buelow brought into being sixteen years 
ago, will ever be necessary. It is a kind 
of Roman citizenship among the barba- 
rians. [he rigorous consular jurisdiction 
of Japan leaves no room for any per- 
plexities of expatriation. The life of 
every subject is an open book to the 
Japanese government—from birth to 
death, at home and abroad, from one 
generation to another. = vi 
These are the sidelights giving a vision 
of an old imperialism under a new guise. 
It is this which is arousing Latin America. 





LATIN AMERICA’S DILEMMA 


It has seemed to Latin Americans that 
‘two dangers confronted them—the im- 
| perialism of Japan, and the “‘colossus of 
+ the North,” as they call the United States. 
) While much of the distrust for our repub- 
j lic has been removed lately, the fear in- 
}spired by Japan is enlarging. 

’ Fear of Japan is keeping the statesmen 
» of Latin America awake far into the night. 
It is not held alone by the weaker coun- 
F tries on the western edge of the continent. 
}From Venezuela to-the Argentine, the 
nations behind have their qualms. Jap- 
/anese expansion is being measured. One 
‘of the foremost thinkers the Spanish 
) American peoples have produced declares 
that, in the event of a clash between 
Japan and any Latin republic, “The 
4 7... constitute so formidable a su- 
Speriority that in a conflict between half- 
g Goeed America and stoic Japan, the former 
Swould lose both its autonomy and its 
traditions.” 

A military conquest is not the out- 

standing danger. Latin America sees a 
greater immediate peril in the rising flood 
of Japanese immigrants. Sheer weight 
of numbers, an economic invasion, can 
create an overwhelming yellow prepon- 
derance in the smaller nations, as Ecuador 
or Peru. No homogeneous population 
confronts Japan; most of the Latin 
American countries are ruled by a handful 
of Caucasians lording it over the long- 
suffering native races. A large inflow 
Hof Japanese, it is generally held, will seal 
Hthe fate of the Indian populations. The 
Japanese will not level down to the native 
standards; there can be no difference of 
Hopinion on this score. 
“In past years,” says a Japanese 
Hpublicist, “it has always been our lot to 
act as servants rather than masters where 
we have settled.” Thoughtful men feel 
that the struggle in Latin America will 
become a fight for dominance, for the lord- 
ship over the humble, stoic natives, be- 
tween the rulers of western origin and 
their new Asiatic competitors. 
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YELLOW PIGMENT 


) But if this inflow of Japanese threatens 
to block the advance of the Indian peoples 
jand menaces the white, Caucasian su- | 
Premacy, it is equally disastrous in a 
jthird way. The presence of Asiatics will 
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—is your wife’s or husband's 
ot father’s or mother’s or 
son’sordaughter’s type here? 






















REC.U.S. PAT, OFF. TRACE MARK 
Liquid ~ Food -Tonic 
is recommended as an aid to 
digestion and a_ strengthening 
tonic. For the overworked—for 
the anaemic—for all who are 
overwrought or undernourished 
—the weak, the tired and the 
convalescent. Should be taken 
at each meal and before retiring. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, WU. Se Ae 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. 


Internal Revenue Department 
to be a pure malt product—not 
an alcoholic beverage. Contains 
14.50 per cent malt solids—I.9 
ber cent alcohol. 











































































ieffectively stop the increase of the Eu- 
topean leaven in the mass of native peo- 
ples. This increase of the Caucasian 
@stock is the cherished ambition of every 
@Atn American statesman, for it is the 
chief element which can raise these na- 
tons from their present situation. Thus 
€ can well understand how the flow of 
yellow ménfrom the East becomes for 
€ republics south of the Rio Grande 












2 two-ed ged sword, threatening to replace 





oe Aask Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about 
travel anywhere and about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries from tourists or residents 
will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 


Ask. Mr. Foster 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


Los Angeles { The ANGELUS HOTEL 
os Angele?) J. W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


Indianapolis, L. S, Ayres & Co. ; Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel 
Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38th St. ; Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. ; St. Louis, Sc ruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Co.; Cleveland, The Higbee Co.; Minneapolis, L. S. Donaldson; Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnut and 12 Sts. ; 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores; New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald; Washington, 503 14th St.; Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. ; 
9 other offices in Florida and Cuba; Bretton Woods, N. H., The Mount Washington Hotel; Manchester, Vt., The Equinox 
House; Portsmouth, N. H., The Wentworth Hotel. 


Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send stamp with mail inquiry. Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
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BILTMORE 


Vanderbilt and Madison Aves. 
43rd and 44th Sts. 


NEW YORK 


Wonderfully Successful 
American Hotel 


Occupies an entire block in the center of New York’s 
shopping and theatrical activities 


Many Individual Features 


Luxurious Turkish Baths 
Library, Attractive Lounge, Restaurants, Cafes, Grill 
and Banquet Rooms 


The World Famous Italian Garden 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 


President 
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both the white and the red strain with th 
yellow pigment of Asia. 

The policies of Japan are causing tk 
South American jingoes who cry oy 
against the United States to be receive 
in silence. When Manuel Ugarte, a 
Argentine publicist, advocates the play, 
ing of Japan against the “North America 
peril,” few responsible men in Laty 
America applaud. They are coming t 
hold just the reverse. The United Statg 
will be looked to as a shield for Sout) 
America on the Pacific side. Our impe 
rialistic economic policy is being viewed 
as the smaller of two evils. Even jp 
Colombia, where our disastrous cuttin 
of the Gordian knot over Panama hall 
caused some talk of forming an alliance}! 
with Japan, conciliation can easily fore] 
stall any such contingency. 

A brilliant historian and _ sociclogis) 
the Peruvian Garcia Calderon, sees thel 
dominion of the Pacific to lie between this} 
country and Japan. He unflinchinglf 
terms our own and the Japanese attitude) 
toward Latin America “the clash of tw 
imperialisms.” But in the turning gif 
Japan toward the western pene 
this Latin American finds nothing hopel} Sor 
ful. “This current of emigration i) cover 
neither chaotic nor fruitless. Even mori jt ma 
than the German the Japanese is a 
emissary of imperialistic design. He dog 
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| his noble devotion to the dead.” 





not become absorbed into the nation m 
which he lives; he does not becom 
naturalized under the protection of hos 
pitable laws; he preserves his worship d 
the Mikado, his national traditions, and 








THE CLASH OF PURPOSE 
This is the concept of Shin Nippon be 


coming uppermost in the minds of Lata 
American statesmen—not alone in Ecur 
dor or Peru, but from Mexico to Chik 
and the Argentine. Here are the i 
flammable materials—the Japanese ani 
the Latin American. 

With the right and the wrong of it we 
are not concerned here: we are but telling 
the story. A former Under Secretary 0 
State for Argentine, Albert B. Martine, 
remarks in summing up Japanese trade 
development in the republic: “There 1 
one item in the plan of the Japanese gov- 
ernment which gives rise to considerabk 
reflection on the part of our Argentin} 
statesmen; namely, the proposal to introf 
duce Japanese agricultural immigraay 
into the Argentine; that is, immigranti} 
whose presence would in many ways by Secucir 
inconvenient—and whose presence in tht} olicy 
Argentine would be contrary to the sens Pot 
of the Argentine constitution, which im 
poses on congress the duty of encouraging 
European immigration.” 

Brazil in 1907 passed regulations fof 
immigration which in a roundabout wajf 
hit at Asiatic colonization. The Japanest 
government protested in a twinkling ani] 
the measure became a dead letter for heff 
subjects. The treaty, on the other handy 
Japan wants to make with Ecuador haf 
aroused a storm of protest from the pres 
of the republic; it is united m warn 
the weak Latin nations against giving ti 
Japanese the right of citizenship or ow 
ership of land. Says the journal £/ Te 
grafo in part: “The Japanese people af 
of the Asiatic race and therefore are U 
assimilable with the whites of Soul 
America. They remain Japanese. Al) 
rights which they gain in regard to ti 
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ownership of land and property must 
therefore be regarded as a possible menace 
to the sovereignty of the country where 
they reside.” 

He 


re the unvarnished conflict of aims 
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> Feceivelll comes out. The Japanese are restlessly 
Barte, ai ushing into Latin America. They are 
the play. not content to remain forever the under 
America dog. They want the fullest expression of | 
in Latin equality. They demand the same treat- 
OMmiNg tH ment that is given Europeans—no more, 
ed Statelll and certainly no less. They ask for these 
for South rights in a treaty with Ecuador; and at 
Jur impe this moment Japanese are seeking en- 
1g Viewed @ trance to Cuba. In every country of the 
Even i § New World they raise this question, this 
. steal matter of diametrically opposed human 
lama hase 





rights. 1 : 
How long will Japan accept the situa- 
‘tion in Latin America? Accept the rebuff 
, Sthe Argentine gives to Japanese settle- 
rciclogisti§ ment? Accept the refusal of a puny 
sees thi nation like Ecuador to grant citizenship 
ween thi and the ownership of land? Accept the 






1 alliancell 
sily fore. 













inchinglyp hardly concealed race animosity in Peru 
> attitudes or Chile? 
sh of two 





FLANK ATTACK ON THE MONROE 











imning pil, 

ntinentil DOCTRINE? 

ing hopel) Some people say the Monroe Doctrine 
ration WS) covers a poset A of sins. Be that as 
ven morl§ it may, one of these fine days this storm 
S€ 18 ali is going to break about our heads: a gov- 


He dots emment which sends a people is prepared 
Nation 1% to back them up. 

becom Then the citizen of these United States 
n of hos} will be rudely shocked at the Japanese- 
orship di Latin American tangle dropped at his feet. 
ions, aM Thus far, Japan and the Japanese have 
been obliged by circumstance to accept 
the wall built against her people. But 
that is today, and the future may see 















ip pon bee things radically altered. Japan has come 
of Latii to the end of the rope. A blind shibboleth 
in Ecuel§ of color cannot forever lump her people 
to Chiff with the scum of Asia, a perpetual 
the IM mockery of what the Japanese believe 
nese alll their due as a World Power. Latin 






America cannot repeat the hard tactics 
of Canada and this country with the high- 
handed impunity coming from a chal- 
lenging national strength. Latin America 
knows this; so does , 

The people of this country sooner or 
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There "§ later must make a momentous decision 
22 at on what promises to be a flank attack on 
siderable the Monroe Doctrine. We cannot close 





rgentine) 


to intro} 
migrants 


our eyes to the fact that for any rebuff 
given Japan by Latin America, its brunt 
will fall on the United States. On the 













migrants flash both sides will turn to us—Japan 
ways bi accusingly, to blame our hostile race 
de thy olicy for stiffening the stand of the 
he sens Latin republics; the western countries in 
hich i an appeal for support, for aid in a struggle 
ouragin which then may be truly one of life and 





death. 

On that day, the fruit of our seed will 
have come upon us for the harvest. Must 
this pile up in a gigantic disaster on the 
Pacific? Is it not possible to seize on its 
very beginnings to work out a course 
pursuing a tortuous mid-path? Can 
there not be some way out, assuring the 
integrity of Latin America as western 
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wae peoples and civilizations, but at once 

ving "ff offering the smallest offense to the para- 

or Ow " . 4 W ‘ h 

7) Tey Mount: power of Asia? We can choose 
i a today—we must have choice thrust upon 

se un &S tomorrow. 

F Sout What then will be the answer of the 





country of the Monroe Doctrine? 
The end is not yet! 
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Is There a Royal Road to Health? 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


two months ago had been dis- 
charged from the hospital after an 


a MET a friend the other day who 
our conversation 


operation, and during 
he happened to say: 

“For the first month 
hospital I never felt better in my life. 
My mind was as clear as a bell, I 
grasped things better than usual, and in 
all my life I never got up in the morn- 
ing feeling as eager for the day’s prob- 
lems nor as competent to cope with 
them. 

“Now, although I feel well enough to 
say perhaps that I am in my usual 
health, I don’t experience that clearness 
of mind and sureness of judgment, and 
heven’t that virile enthusiasm that was 
mine a month ago.” 

“Did they give you any treatment at 
the hospital,” I asked, “that would ac- 
count for your condition immediately 
following your discharge?” 

“They gave me no treatment whatever 
in the shape of medicine,” he replied— 
“the operation itself was about the only 
‘treatment’ that I remember particu- 
larly.” 

“Didn’t they do anything before the 
operation was performed?” 

“Not very much—they gave me a 
series of Internal Baths which they told 
me was to thoroughly cleanse the Large 
Intestine.” 

“T see. 
these Internal 
convalescing?” 

“Yes; but only about once a week.” 

“Well, do you realize, my friend,” I 
asked, “that nearly one million Ameri- 
cans are now taking Internal Baths 
once a week, and are eager to testify 
that it keeps them always in the same 
happy condition that you were in during 
the first month after you left the hos- 
pital?” 

No, he hadn’t “realized that, or even 
dreamed it.” But I could wager if that 
were responsible he’d quickly get him- 
self back to where he was and keep 
himself in that condition 

If there is “A Royal Road to Health,” 
this is it! 

Auto-Intoxication is very properly de- 
fined as “Self Intoxication, or poisoning 
by compounds produced internally by 
oneself.” 

The Medical Profession thoroughly 
realize and agree that there is no more 
fruitful nor vicious source of Auto- 
Intoxication than accumulated waste in 
the Lower Intestine. 

Under our present mode of living we 
all have more or less of this accumu- 
lated waste, and the reasons that every 
particle of this be removed before an 
operation, are—first: because of its 
highly poisonous nature—second, with 
it removed the system works perfectly 
and gives the patient infinitely greater 
chances of recuperation and recovery. 

Under normal conditions, the bowels 
act naturally, at least once a day. In 
this day of rush and hurry, of perverted 
living, of sedentary pursuits, we do not 
live normal lives. ence, we must re- 
sort to outside agents. The one that is 
without harmful results is a full warm 
flushing, applied in the right way. Na- 
ture is gently aided by it, not forced to 
violent action. By the proper,system, 
warm water can be introduced so that 
the colon, or large intestine, can be per- 


after I left the 


And did they give you any of 
Baths while you were 








fectly cleaned and always kept pure. 
There should be no violence in the 
process—flooding the intestines should 


be as harmless and beneficial as external 
bathing and it is vastly more important. 

Now, it would be obviously ridiculous 
to state that every person with an accu- 
mulation of waste must be ill; if that 
were true we would all be incapacitated. 
But it is true, and you yourself prob- 
ably know that this condition, when 
only moderate, makes us dull, dispirited, 
and in every way about fifty per cent. 
efficient—when acute it brings on Bil- 
iousness, Indigestion and Fever, and so 
weakens our powers of resistance that 
we are easy prey for the contraction of 
any serious disease which may be preva- 
lent. 

The clearest proof of the universality 
of this trouble is the fact that more 
drugs are used in an endeavor to correct 
it than for all other complaints com- 
bined— 


But drugs are habit-forming, and are 
only partly effective at best; and the 
only reason they are effective at all is 
because they are noxious to the system, 
and cause it to make a supreme effort 
to throw them off—Every dose, there- 
fore, is a jolt to Nature instead of an 
assistant. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two 


most eminent physicians: 
Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Sur- 


geons, says: “All of our curative agents 
are poisons, and as a consequence, every 
dose diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the 
same school, says: “All medicines which 
enter the circulation poison the blood in 
the same manner as do the poisons that 
produce disease.” 

How much better to remove the entire 
cause of the trouble with Nature’s own 
cleanser and _ purifier, Warm Water— 
That’s what they did and do in the hos- 
pitals when they want to remove all the 
waste— And if drugs were adequate for 


this purpose, they would be infinitely 
easier to give than the baths, Physi- 
cians are not looking for more work: 
they are seeking the highest possible 
efficiency, and have found it in the In- 
ternal Bath. Not that an Internal Bath 


is difficult to administer, but naturally it 
takes a little more time than it does to 
swallow a pill— But it more than pays 
for the little additional time. 

This system already has over half a 
million enthusiastic users and advocates, 
who have found it the one effective and 
harmless preventive of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion, and a resulting means of consist- 
ently keeping them clear in_ brain, 
bright in spirits, enthusiastic in their 
work, and most capable in its perform- 
ance. 


The one_ great merit about this 
method, aside from the fact that is so 
effectual, is that no one can quarrel 


with it, because it is so simple and nat- 
ural. It is, as it is called, nothing but 
a bath scientifically applied. All physi- 
cians have for years commonly recom- 
mended old-fashioned Internal Baths 
and the only distinction between them 
is that the newer method is infinitely 
more thorough, wherefore it would seem 
that one could hardly fail to recommend 
it without stultifying himself, could he? 
As a matter of fact, I know that many 
of the most enlightened and successful 
specialists are constantly prescribing it 
to their patients. 
Internal Bathing should become a 
cult. Everybody should know and un- 
derstand its great’ significance, its 
health-insuring value. An _ interesting 
treatise on the subject is to be found in 


Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell’s little book, “The 
What, the Why, the Way of Internal 
Bathing.” It is, without question, the 
best and most informing book on the 


subject that has ever been placed within 
the reach of the lay reader. Internal 
Bathing, in that little book, is treated 
exhaustively and in a manner to awaken 
interest in this important subject. 

Twenty-five vears ago Charles A. Tyr- 
rell, M.D., of New York, was given up 
as a hopeless case by several physicians, 
but persisted in taking Internal Baths, 
because he calculated they could do him 
no harm, and would at least give his 
functions the best possible opportunity 
for asserting and strengthening them- 
selves. 

He recovered, and his experience and 
indications at that time were such as to 
induce him to _ specialize on intestinal 
troubles and Internal Bathing. For 
twenty-five vears he has been treating 
these troubles and perfecting the system 
of Internal Bathing. 

The results of these many years of re- 
search and practical experience are 
summed up in a little book which he has 
called “The What, the Why, the Way of 
Internal Bathing,” and which will be 
sent free for the asking if vou will ad- 
dress Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, 134 West €5th 
St.. New York, and mention having read 
this in Sunset. 

If you are interested to know just 
how and why nearly a million progres- 
sive Americans have found and are now 
travelling the “Royal Road to Health” 
it will be well worth your while and 
that of your family to write for this free 
book, 
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In the center of the orange country 


U.S. GRANT HOTEL, SAN DIEGO HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 


ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
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The Panama-California Exposition is still open Just across the bay from San Diego Overlooking beautiful San Gabriel Valley 
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Known the world over for its 



































EL gab ae 


Do you know what it means? It is the rey Spanish 
name used by the Franciscans to designate the King’s High- 
way—now a part of California’s ani rful highway system. 
This route links together many of the most beautiful spots 
in the Golden State. Dotted along its smooth concrete 
motor car path are world-famous hotels, ready to show the 
traveler who enters their doors true western hospitality. 


California is a land of romance, of color. It offers more satis- 
fying variety, more diversity of attractions to the world 
traveler than does any other section of the United States. 
It has capitalized the lavishness of Nature and anticipated 
the wants of the tourist traveler. 


What other country could offer such a diversity of pleasur- 
able pursuits under such ideal conditions? Here one may 
indulge every whim for pastime—golf, motoring, tennis, polo, 
fishing, swimming, boating. 


Why not plan to spend this winter with 
your friends in America’s wonderland! 
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S ANGELES ~~ HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 


its servi | The center of Southern California , Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt On the beautiful Bay of Monterey The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 
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PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
Midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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We recommend these hotels 


The resorts and hotels pictured on these pages are as fine as 
any in the world. They are noted for that hospitality which 
has characterized California hotels since the original hostel- 
ries, the Missions themselves, now quaint ruins and a scenic 
asset of the state. 


WH. 
eS 
sey” 


These hotels have helped to make California famous, for they 
have added comfort and satisfying service to the natural 
offerings of this splendid state. They and their managers 
are known and endorsed fully by Sunset Magazine. 





To obtain full free information 


Address any of the hotels included in these pages or Sunset 
Magazine Service Bureau, San Francisco. This Bureau will 
furnish you with complete information about hotels, highways, 
scenic attractions, help you arrange an itinerary and aid you 
in every way to enjoy a stay in California. 


Write today for full free information! 
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the West, its lands and industries. 











Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau; conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 


and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


The Sunset Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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WE WANT FARMERS 


To help develop every tillable 
acre of the rich fertile farmland 
in this County. We want prac- 
tical, far-seeing, energetic men 





who understand stock-raising, 
dairying, poultry-raising, gen- 
eral farming and fruit-growing. 
Encouragement given those 
who will establish homes and 
show a willingness to work. 


MONTEREY 
COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is 100 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, on the main coast line of 
the Southern Pacific railway. 
This County is famous for its 
mild and equable climate and 
beautiful scenery. The rainfall 
is Ample and crops yield abun- 
dantly. Good markets. Ex- 
cellent schools. Fine highways. 
Write for illustrated literature 
to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 




















Go there now! I] 
Voyage is delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-serew American steamers every 

21 days from San Francisco (Oct. 17, Nov. 7, 28, Dee. 19). 
Return Ist class, $387.50; ‘2nd class, $225; including China and 
Japan, Ist class, $575; to Honolulu, $65, H. E. BURNETT, 
17 Battery Place, New York, or OCEANIC 8S. 8.CO., 
675 Market St., S. F., Cal. 


Y DNEY. SHORT LINE 


Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street just off Union Square 
European Plan $1.50 a day upward 
Breakfast 50c Luncheon 50c Dinner $1.00 

\€ Most famous meals in United States 




















REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg,. Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 





The Heart of Oregon 


Q. Please give me information as to 
conditions in the Umpqua and Willa- 
mette valleys in Oregon. What is the 
annual rainfall and how is it distributed 
over the different months of the year? 
Is there enough rainfall in the summer to 
make the crops without irrigation? Can 
one depend upon getting a crop eve 
year or is the season doubtful? About 
what should one pay for land, say a mile 
out of town, for improved stuff and un- 
improved? How much money should a 
man with a family have to go out there? 
Would he have to have enough to carry 
over a year or could he depend on his 
crops to keep things going! If one didn’t 
have the money to buy, would it be pos- 
sible to rent an improved place that 
would make him anything'—R. M. B., 
LockripGE, Iowa. 


A. In the Umpqua and Willamette 
valleys are to be found some of the finest 
farming opportunities in all the West. 
The Willamette valley covers an area 
about equal to that of the state of Con- 
necticut, and almost all of this large 
territory is suitable for farming operations. 
It forms the heart of Western Oregon. 
The Umpqua valley comprises about 
3000 square miles of rolling valley land. 
Its bottom soil is deep and rich and the 
foothills are of a reddish clay loam. In 
both of these valleys almost any kind of 
farming can be carried on profitably, but 
the land is largely given over to the pro- 
duction of grain, deciduous and small 
fruits, berries, poultry, vegetables and 
dairy products. 

The rainfall in these valleys averages 
about 36 inches annually. This rain falls 
almost entirely in the winter months, 
for there is very little precipitation from 
July to October. he summers . are 
pleasantly warm and dry with cool 
nights. During the winter there is some 
snow and ice, but it is never excessively 
cold. When everything is considered, it 
is a very pleasant climate throughout the 
year. 

At the present time irrigation is not 
practiced to a great extent, and in the 
growing of fruit and in grain production 
it is not necessary. But in the more in- 
tensive forms of farming, such as truck, 
berries, small fruit growing, etc., the 
yield can be very largely increased with 
the use of water. With irrigation the 
crops are absolutely dependable. 





Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureg.1. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


In the Willamette valley you can find 
good soil near towns with electric and 
steam transportation facilities and with 
running rivers in the vicinity. 
partly improved land can be obtained 
a few miles out of these towns for from 
$65 to $125 per acre. At this price you 
could obtain fair barns, sheds and fences 


on land that is partly cleared. On these | 


lands fruits, such as cherries, prunes, 
plums and pears, could be raised success- 
fully. Dairy farming is carried on with 
a high degree of success. 


If you have had experience in farming | 
and if you are willing to do some work on | 


the outside to help meet expenses at first, 
you ought to be able to make a start on 
$2000. If you have any sons or anyone 
else that can help you it would naturally 
be of material assistance. Under cir- 
cumstances other than these you should 
have at least $3000. Of course, men have 
done well and are now on the road to 
comfortable incomes who have started in 
these districts with far less than this. 
But this advice applies to men of average 
energy, industry and thrift. 

Land can be rented and money can be 
made from rented land by men of experi- 
ence and capacity. People who have land 
to rent have been taught by experience 


to be very particular about the qualifica- | 
Under any con- | 
ditions we would recommend that you | 
make as extensive investigation of a dis- | 


tions of their tenants. 


trict as possible before deciding upon any 
location. 


The Search for Utopia—Free 
QO. 


back to the farm. I cannot afford to 
chase around as much as I would like, 
therefore, if you would be so kind as to 
give me a few pointers I would be greatly 
obliged. I heard the government had 
received back land in Oregon which the 
railroad had held. The Roseburg dis- 
trict is being surveyed, while 17 other 
counties will be as soon as_ possible. 
Could you give me advice just where 
would be a shitable place to look round 
for a homestead, where there is timber for 
own use, living water, part of it rolling, 
suitable for a few fruit trees? Am not 


against rain and a little snow in_ winter | 


if there is woods around. Not afraid to 


do some clearing, expect all that, but § 


want chance to make home and raise our 
own “eats.” Have in mind some valleys 








Good |) 


I hope to be in a position next ff 
spring to make a home and want to get ff 
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[ have seen in British Columbia, if I can 
only find the like this side of the line that 
Ican homestead. Would like to be within 
school distance for my daughter, who is 


almost nine years old. With the opening | 
of this new land perhaps it may be pos- | 
sible to get closer to school, etc. than be- | 


fore. | know the hardships to be gone 
through for I have lived from 50 to 400 
miles from a postoffice; that’s not to say 
| want to do so again, though. Now if 


not suitable to take homestead, I was | 
thinking of looking at the Delano dis- | 


What you said of 
that sounded good, though I want to be 
among the good cold water and trees. 
Still, to make a home and a living which 
I expect would be easier with irrigation, 
I would go elsewhere.—P. I. K., Santa 
Cruz, CAL. 

A. We are afraid that you are in 
search of a veritable Utopia which you 
will fail to find in the three hundred 
million odd acres that remain of the public 
domain. You have expressed a hope that 
seems to spring eternal in the hearts of 
millions of people, and it is a hope that 
finds expression in not a few of the-SUNSET 
readers. We would all like to know the 


’ valley of our heart’s desire, where there 


is good soil for the taking, living water, 
timber for our own use, land where we 
can raise fruit and our own “‘eats,” as 
you express it. Few of us go so far as to 
dream that these delights will be in a 
public school district. It is an enticing 
picture, but unfortunately it is not the 
homesteader’s fate. There may be such 
land in the great West, but we do not 
know where it is. And if there is such a 
place, it is far from the charms of a normal 
country life. It*would be in the desolate 
places far from transportation, developed 


water, markets and all those things that | 
make farming both profitable and pos- | 
sible. Were you to find such land as you | 


describe, you would have to make very 
extensive personal investigation in order 
todo so. And when you had found your 





land you would have to make all the | 


sacrifices and bring to bear all the quali- 
ties of the pioneer and virtually cut your 
living out of the wilderness. The pros- 


pects for the homesteader who looks for | 


such land as you consider are only dis- 
couraging. 

Nor does the land that is to be thrown 
open to entry in Oregon offer any glowing 
prospects. You will find our comment 
on these lands on page 82 of the Septem- 
ber issue of SuNseT. But it suffices to 
say that this land is of comparatively 
little agricultural value and it would 
hardly be possible for a man without 
other means to support himself from its 
products.. The valuable farming dis- 
tricts in this grant have long since been 
taken up. 

Your idea of obtaining some land in the 
Delano district, while perhaps less ro- 
mantic, is far more practical. In this 
district you can get land from $50 to $75 
per acre up, which can be irrigated by 
pumping. 
deciduous fruits, figs, olives, berries, etc. 


On this land you can raise | 


and with industry on your part it should | 


prove profitable. 


Chickens on the Pacific Coast 


Q. Please send me Sunset Maca- 
ZINE and information about the West. 
I would like to know where would be the 








Thousands 
of Acres 
Like 
These— 








KH 


To be 
Turned 
Into Fine 
Farms 


Like This 





Better look into this 
proposition right now— 





@Delay means that you will pay more for the opportunity 
later on. The unimproved acreage in Sacramento County 
is growing less each year. Settlers who are willing to 
develop land, who have some money with which to start, 
can find nowhere better opportunities than right here. 
There are rich alluvial plains and fertile bottom lands in 
Sacramento County needing only the plow and the energy 
of practical farmers to make them as productive and 
valuable as the splendid improved farms in this County. 


@Land suitable for deciduous fruits, grapes, berries, nuts, 
olives, citrus fruits, alfalfa, etc.—all the high-priced, quick- 
profit crops for which California is famous, can be grown 
on this land. 

@Large tracts are being subdivided into small farms. 
There is plenty of room for the settler to get a start on 
reasonably priced unimproved land. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
ample competition rail and water transportation, which makes low 
shipping rates possible; the very best of schools and social life all that 
could be desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the County. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of 
farming interests you and ask us all the questions you 
want answered. We have special investigators, farm 
advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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A Gift from 
California 


Everyone appreciates a souvenir from The Golden State. 
Your family or your friends will welcome a box of 


EXTRA 
FANCY 


“FAMOUS 
BANNER BRAND ORANGES” 


rarer packed and expressed upon receipt of 








your order from the best orange groves of California. 
“ - a 
=i" baal otal — . OUR 
: . ae = 
‘pARNER BRAN | SPECIAL 
OFFER 
Souvenir Box (prepaid) ee. Se $1.00 
oS 2 OS a Aa eee $3.75 
Full Size “ 40» eRe POR. $5.7 


Satisfaction or money back. 

7000 boxes sold to satisfied customers this year. 

Send for free Attractive Book telling of the Famous 
Riverside Orage District. 


YOU HAVE NEVER EATEN AN ORANGE UNTIL YOU EAT “BANNER BRAND” ORANGES 


‘Famous 


gANNER BRAND< 


SUT pera FRUIT CO 


CALIF. 








—— P+ ad CO., Riverside, Cal. 
Enclosed — ae in payment for 1 Souvenir 
— 0 sony Bread Oranges to be for- (Half Size 
warded by (prepaid) express with my com- [JFull Size 
pliments to the following address 

















“Close-Ups” 


of the 
Movie Stars 


It is not everyone who can 
climb to the observatory on 
Mt. Wilson and scan the 
heavens through the big 
telescope. 


All of us cannot stroll along 
the sunny New Rialto in 
Los Angeles and watch the 
stars of film-land twinkling 
at close range. 


The next best thing is to 
read about such things. 


You must look elsewhere for 
your treatise on actual 
astronomy but you may get 
a close view of a part of the 
Western constellation of the 
screen sky by looking 
through the telescope of the 


November Sunset 
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| best location for chicken raising and 





truck farming. I would like to get where 
the climate is nearly the same the year 
around or as near as possible, in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon: or Washington. I would 
like to know the price of land and where 
a man could be close to a market.— 


A. F. W., Renautt, Iv. 


A. The poultry and truck raising op- 
portunities in the Pacific Coast states 
are good. That is, they are good for the 
man who has the qualities of character 
to make them good. Both poultry rais- 
ing and truck farming require in the 
highest degree those qualities of persever- 
ance and continuous painstaking indus- 
try which are indispensable to success in 
any work. There are a great many fail- 
ures in the poultry industry, but in the 
majority of cases it is due to the lack of 
these essentials in the people who under- 


take it. Too many people go into this 
highly specialized business as a_ last 
resort, having failed in all else. It is not 


surprising that they should not make good 
in this. 

In the vicinity of all the larger cities of 
the Pacific Coast poultry and truck rais- 
ing districts have been built up where 
experienced men are making good money. 
In these districts the land values range 
from $50 to $500 per acre, but we do not 
think that you could afford to pay more 
than $200 for land where market condi- 
tions are good. These are states of great 
size and it is almost imperative that one 
locate within reasonable distance of one 
of the larger towns. This is necessary 
in order that the transportation costs of 
both products to the market and feed 
and supplies from the market can be 
reduced to a minimum. The market 
conditions in all the states that you men- 
tion are good. 

Broadly speaking the home production 
nowhere equals the demand. Prices of 
eggs range from 20c in the spring to 60c 
in the winter. The prices for broilers 
and fryers and grown chickens are always 
good. The market for truck and vege- 
tables is also good. 

Since you demand an even climate, 
we would recommend some of the Coast 
regions of either California or Washing- 
ton. In the vicinity of Los Angeles or 
San Francisco or in the Coast counties of 
Santa Cruz, Monterey or Santa Barbara, 
you will find such conditions. The cli- 
mate here is very even throughout the 
year. In Oregon you might find very 
favorable conditions in the vicinity of 
Coos Bay. Here you can find cut-over 
timber land for from $20 to $50 an acre. 
The expense of clearing this land would 
amount to $50 to $200 an acre, the aver- 
age being about $150. This would make 
very good land for chicken raising. The 
river bottom soil in this region is also 
very rich with abundant vegetable crops 
resulting. A branch railroad has recently 
been completed which makes the market 
conditions of this region very good. 

Owing to the different conditions and 
methods of production in these states, 
we would strongly advise the stranger to 
make an extensive tour of investigation 
before deciding upon any location. As 
some experience is almost indispensable 
we. would also advise your familiarizing 
yourself with Western conditions through 
the opportunities offered by the Western 
colleges of agriculture. They offer short 


—ask for illustrated folders 
oO. J. BYRNE 
Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager 
A. IT. & S. F. Ry. Oo. 
s Angeles 








FREE to Hunters and Trappers 
Fine Taxidermy Book Now Free/ 
32p. with hundreds of photos of mounted birds 
and animals. Learn this profession. Save your 
trophies. Decorate your home and den. Great 
value to sportsmen. 
Learn to Stuff Birds, animals, game heads, 
tan furs, make rugs and robes. Quickly learned by 
men and boys. Big profits from spare time. 
luatensely interesting. INVESTIGATE! Write Today 
for Free Book. Only a few free —so rush. 
Northwestern School cf Taxidermy, 1617 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 














WHO WILL WIN— 
AND WHY? 


If Mr. Hughes 1s elected, your city will 
have a newset of federal otfice-holders. 
If Mr. Wilson retains his White House 
tenure, the present set will continue to 
draw the salaries. Personally and in- 
timately few men in the Far West— 
and still fewer women—will experience 
any change in their daily lives because 
one or the other candidate wins. 


But everyone in Washington, Oregon, 
California, in Arizona, Utah, Montana 
and Coloradois vitally interested, more 
or less directly affected by the great fight 
between the dry and wet forces now 
drawing toaclose. What are the issues 
in the various Far Western States? 
Why are there more elections in spite 
of thesweeping prohibition victoriestwo 
years ago? How have the fights been 
copducted? What will the results be? 


The November number of SUNSET, 
out a week before election, will supply 
the answer to these vital questions. 
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courses and correspondence courses which 
are invaluable. 


Value of Timber Land 


. Can you give me _ information 
about timber land in Douglas county, 
Oregon? I want to know about how 
much timber land which runs five or six 
million feet to the quarter section and is 
not over two miles from a logging stream 
is worth. If you can give me any en- 
lightenment I will appreciate it.—W. G. 
G., GARDENA, CAL. 


A. The Hooper-Mayo Company, tim- 
ber land investigators, advise as follows: 

Douglas county is, as you may know, 
about the size of the state of Connecticut, 
and j.as been judged to contain upwards 
of 6c billion board feet of standing tim- 
ber, principally Douglas fir. In the 
southern portion of the county there is 
considerable western yellow pine and 
some sugar pine interspersed with fir. 
You will at once appreciate that in an 
area of this extent a great variety of 
conditions prevail, and that there is [a 
consequent range .in values. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to answer your question 
in a way that will be really satisfactory 
to you without more detailed information 
than your inquiry contains. Speaking in 
general, you should not value a quarter 
section of fir cruising six million feet 
and two miles from a driving stream in 
Douglas county at more than $3000. 
This might be too much to pay for it, 
but would hardly be too little. It ought 
to be intrinsically worth more than this, 
but there is certainly a great deal avail- 
able at this figure in very fair locations. 
You understand that the value of a single 
quarter section not only depends upon 
the character of the timber and the acces- 
sibility thereof, but on the surrounding 
conditions as well. Before investing in 
timber anywhere you should have a com- 
prehensive “cruise” or estimate by some 
highly reputable man whose figures are 
accepted by lumbermen and_ banking 
houses, and accompanying this a general 
report of surrounding conditions. Unless 
the timber to be investigated is quite in- 
accessible such a report made by any 
reputable house should not cost more than 
from $25 to $35. 


What Savings Banks Pay 


Q. Will you kindly inform me what 
rate of interest is paid by savings banks 
in Los Angeles. Give me the names of 
the principal savings banks you would 
recommend to open an account in Los 
Angeles. Also the names of the leading 
newspapers in that city. —I.F.R., KeapueE, 
CaRRICK-ON-SHANNON, IRELAND. 


A. Most of the Los Angeles savings 
banks pay four per cent on term deposits 
which are left with the bank for a mini- 
mum of six months and three per cent on 
current balances. 

The two biggest and best savings banks 
of Los Angeles are the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank and the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank. A letter giving 
this address together with Los Angeles, 
California, will reach the institutions with- 
out fail. 

‘The leading newspapers of Los Angeles 
are the Times, the Examiner and the 
Express. 





Oranges 
too— 


There is a fascination about the am 
growing of citrus fruits—oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit—a fascination 
which increases when the profits are considered. Big 
money has been made by those engaged in the industry 
in Fresno County. The citrus belt in this county lies 
in the foothill section in the eastern central portion 
of the county. General conditions in this section are 
ideal for successful citrus fruit growing; the fruit 
ripens early and brings top-notch prices in the markets. 


‘ 





Fresno County, while best known for its supremacy 
as the raisin center of the world, has abundant oppor- 
tunities for the general farmer, the fruit grower, the 
dairyman, the poultryman, etc. This county annually 
markets $40,000,000 worth of products and its resources 
have scarcely been scratched. Thousands of acres 
in the foothill section alone, suitable for citrus and 
other fruits, may be purchased at very reasonable 
prices. 

Send for illustrated literature and tell us what you 
are interested in, about what capital you have available 
and we'll tell you what opportunities there are for 
you here. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or Sanger Chamber of Commerce, Sanger; Coalinga Chamber of Commerce, Coalinga; Selma Chamber of 
Commerce, Selma; Clovis Chamber of Commerce, Clovis; Reedley Chamber of Commerce, Reedley; Kings- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, Kingsburg; Fowler Chamber of Commerce, Fowler; Parlier Chamber of 
Commerce, Parlier; Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City; Riverdale Chamber of Commerce, 
Riverdale; Laton Chamber of Commerce, Laton; Kerman Chamber of Commerce, Kerman; Orange Cove 
Chamber of Commerce, Orange Cove; Caruthers Chamber of Commerce, Caruthers; Squaw Valley Chamber 
of Commerce, Squaw Valley. 


MOTOR TOURISTS! FRESNO IS THE GATEWAY TO YOSEMITE 

















You Westerners, Going East— 


Our Service Bureau can help you, just as it has helped 
thousands of Eastern people who plan Western trips. 
Let us help you get information in regard to things to 
be seen, hotel accommodations, itineraries, etc. We 
want our western readers to feel free to ask for this 
special service. Address 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Colonist 
Fares to 


California— 


Sept.24 to Oct. 8 


Follow the Ameri- 
can impulse and be 
a Colonist— 


California has 
thousands of fertile 
acres awaiting the 
farmer— 


California has thriv- 
ing communities 
that invite energetic 
business men and 
artisans— 


These low fares are 
made to enable you 
to come as a settler 
or toinvestigate con- 
ditions here. Stop- 
overs, not to exceed 
seven days, are 
allowed at any point 
(or any number of 
points, provided des- 
tination is reached 
within 30 days) in 
Arizona, Utah, Ne- 


vada or California. 


SOME FARES 


Kansas City . $32.50 
Omaha . 32.50 
San Antonio. 35.00 
Houston ... 35.00 
New Orleans . 38.10 
St. Louis ... 38.10 
Se; Paul. ...° 3068 
Minneapolis . 39.68 
Chicago 40.50 
Washington . 58.10 
Philadelphia. 58.10 
New York . 58.60 
Boston .... 60.75 


Proportionately low fares 
from many other points. 
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“CALIFORNIA FOR THE SETTLER” 


ASK AGENTS 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 


FIRST IN SAFETY 


The Grape and 
Prohibition 


(Continued from page 11) 


coming of the vine the 2000-acre tract 
supported six hundred sheep and three 
men; now an entire school is needed for 
the education of the children whose 
parents gain their livelihood out of the 
erstwhile sheep ranch. 
Unannounced I visited a banker in 
Cloverdale and asked him what could be 
done with the land if prohibition should 
make necessary the removal of the grape- 
vines. He smiled gmmly. 
“T’ve been Tunning this bank for thirty- 
three years,” he said. “Before the wine 
grape came in, the country around here 
was divided into a few big holdings, with 
| a mortgage on each ranch. The vine- 
_ yards increased population tenfold and 
| lifted the mortgages. When the vine- 

yards go out, population will go with 
| them and the mortgage will come into its 

own again. That’s the situation in a 

nutshell. Go out and talk with the 

farmers if you don’t believe it.” 
| I went out. Just across the river from 
| Cloverdale I stopped at a prosperous 
farm house. 

“Well, t ‘ain’ t going to break me,” said 
the owner, “but it’ll put an awful crimp 
into me. I’ve got forty acres in alfalfa 
| down on the black soil along the river. 
| They can’t stop me from selling milk, 
anyway. But the vineyard on the second 
bottom is going to get it in the neck. 
Last year I took $2200 worth of grapes 
off them fifteen acres. That will go, of 
course. What I’m going to do with the 
land I don’t know. Planted cherries on 
ten acres right alongside the vineyard, 
but it didn’t work out. The soil is too 
light and I haven’t any water. Look at 
the trees as you ride by. 
dead and the others won’t last very much 
longer. 

“But prohibition will sure finish the 
Jones boys, down the river. They had 
$10,000 and bought a sixty-acre second- 
bottom vineyard for $25,000. Prohibi- 
tion will leave ’em the bare land worth, 
say, $6000 and a mortgage for $15,000. 

| They won’t have much left. They’ll be 
lucky if they can get away with their 
blankets.” 

Going north through the gorge of the 
Russian river we forced the willing ma- 
| chine to climb up a steep by-path to a 
vineyard we saw silhouetted against the 
| blue sky. On the mountain wall beyond 
_ the river a forest fire burned undisturbed. 
The three-year-old daughter of the vine- 
yardist ran screaming into the house at 
the approach of the visitors, the first 
| strangers to call at the lone ranch in many 
| months. The father, a blond Italian of 
| the sturdy northern type, removed his 
| battered hat, showed his teeth in a bril- 
liant smile and answered every question 
in fair English. 
| Before he took over the ranch of 373 
| acres it was used as a pasture, rented for 
| $150 a year and was valued at $12 to $15 
| an acre. Our deferential friend, burying 
| himself in the wilderness, had grubbed 








| out the brush on sixty acres. removed the 








Half of ’em are | 








OREGON 


FOR THES STTLER 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Does the Farm 
Pay in Oregon? 


Whether the farm pays in 
Oregon depends very largely 
upon the farmer. If he has 
thrift and intelligen«e and is 
willing to work and will use 
ordinary care in the selection 
of his farm he will find it will 
pay in Oregon and pay 
abundantly. 


The farmer has no other 
source of revenue than his 
farm and from 1521 average 
farmers interviewed 93% had 
bank accounts. 


80% of Oregon’sfarmershave 
telephones; 75% have access 
to libraries; 61% are in easy 
reach of high schools and 
56% receive their mail by 
rural free delivery; 63% of 
the wives of farmers in the 
Willamette Valley belong to 
clubs and other associations. 


Oregon has the lowest mor- 
tality rate of any state in the 
Union. 

Write us and explain what 
you are looking for and we 
will mail our large 64-page 
book ‘‘Oregon forthe Settler” 
and also furnish you other 
reliable information. 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 


Southern Pacific 
Lines 
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stumps, plowed the land, planted vines 
and brought them into ‘bearing. Last 
year he had sold the yield of the young 
vines for $2300. His chest expanded 
visibly as he told of his success. By-and- 
by he would be rich and drive to town in 
an automobile. And he would not, could 
not, did not believe that presently the 
state, intent upon moral improvement, 
might force him to abandon his vines, 
leave his little house to the coyotes, the 
coons and the bats and take to the road. 

Below the charming vineyard town of 

St. Helena we stopped at a place deco- 
rated with a sign which announced that 
it was the location of an experimental 
vineyard maintained by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It was on 
the floor of the valley, perfectly level, 
with not a rock in sight. Surely this 
vineyard could, given six or eight years 
to make the change, be transformed into 
an orchard without trouble! Here, at 
last, we would find a man whose slumbers 
were undisturbed by the spectre of pov- 
erty and ruin. 

I stated my errand. The clear gray 
eyes a the manager stared for a moment 
into i nine. 

“Come on,” he said. “See for your- 
self. If you have any agricultural knowl- 
edge, you can draw your own conclusions.” 

Fi pointed to the quarter-mile row of 
walnuts bordering the drive. Though it 
was only August, the yellow leaves were 
already dropping. 

“Note the size of the nuts. Note the 
number of sun-burnt ones. Note the 
size of the trees. They are twelve years 
old. Of course they would do better if we 
had irrigated them, but we haven’t the 
water. Look at these prunes. All pits 
and skins. They might have been bigger 
if we had had water, but we hadn’t. Now 
look at this corn.” It was hard work 
keeping up with his long strides. “Not 
much like the Iowa article, yet I was the 
first one in the valley to get the seed into 
the ground. I knew we were in for a dry 


year. Stalk three feet high, one ear to the | 


stalk and twenty kernels to the ear. Same 
story in the vegetable garden with ber- 
ries, cabbages and artichokes, even 
though we irrigated. This soil is a sieve. 
It doesn’t hold water, dries out too fast. 
No humus in it. There are a few spots, 
maybe twenty ‘acres out of the two hun- 
dred, mostly along the creek, where the 
soil is heavier and where we can make 
good crops of first-class prunes, but I’d 
hate to plant fruit trees on the rest of the 
land and depend upon their output for a 
living, even with irrigation. 

“What do you think these people 
around here are? Fools? If we had 
found something that paid better, paid 
as well as wine grapes, we would have 
planted it years ago. The valley would 
be full of it now. Down in southern Cali- 
fornia there are hundreds of ranches that 
have been in grapes, olives, apricots, 
peaches and finally oranges, one after the 
other, until they had found the best pay- 
ing crop. We've experimented here for 
forty years, but we always came back to 
the wine grape. It delivered the goods. 
Nothing else did. So what are you going 
to do about it?” 


wr back in the fifties a mysterious 
disease appeared in the vineyards 
of France where millions of people obtain 
their daily bread out of the wine industry. 








Linking: Southern 
Cali Dia Scenes * 
of Yesterday 
and Tod ay, 


"Cid Re liecagirete 


Mission 


a bo 


The “yesterdays” of Southern California were the 
days of the dons and padres, and in their days was 
woven romance that illumines all its history; and 
temples were erected that became a world-known 
type and have endured the erosion of nearly two 
centuries. 

Each generation has left its imprint in art, architec- 
ture and romance up to the “today” of the Southland, 
though the location of modern creations are in many 
cases some distance removed from those of early days. 
Between them lie realms of beauty traversed by 
America’s greatest electric railway system, linking the 
Missions with the modern marts of commerce, and 
rendering service to those who would see all worth 
while in the best manner possible. 

Carefully planned routes for those who would pass 
quickly, yet with the largest degree of comfort and a 
minimum of cost, have been laid out for the use of 
discriminating travellers; and beautifully illustrated 
information relative thereto may be had by addressing 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. Pontius, Traffic Manager 


Los Angeles, California 


Los-Angeles 
Harbor 
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CAN YOU workK OUT 
THIS PROBLEM? 


Working Capital. . .. . . . $3,000.00 
IE <3 BS tas a ce de 0 a ee 
Oe 5 eee. le ee le ak eee 
PND gw we cw kw we OR eee 
i GPE) 2 

Total (in6 years) . . . . . $15,000.00 


The PRIZE 


Every person who works out 
this problem, at 


\ONTANA will get a ten- 
acre grove of oranges or 


lemons, with a _ comfortable, 
beautiful home, a hennery of a 
thousand or more hens, and a 
combined income from grove 
si and hennery which should 
average NET more than $3,000 every year. 


HOW IT IS ACCOMPLISHED 


If a diligent, careful man with $3,000 capital will come to Fontana, we 
will show him how to use that money for building his own home, and a 
hennery for 1,000 hens, and how to 
operate that hennery so it will provide 
him with a living, fertilize his trees, 
pay interest and running expenses; as 
the trees begin to bear receipts from 
fruit sold should meet payments on 
principal. So in about six years, the 
buyer may emerge from debt, with the 
PRIZE as described above. 

Hundreds of men and women, following au 


AN OTHER WA kinds of occupations, all over the United 


States, in fact around the World, are saving to pay for young orange groves at Fontana. 
While they are saving to pay, principal, interest, for care and other costs, the trees are 
growing to productive size. First payments, on this plan, vary from $500 upward, 
with the age of trees and area purchased, while annual cost of care, interest, taxes, water, 
fertilizer, etc., ranges from $300 upward. The actual value of a developed grove is 
very much greater than the sum of all payments, plus interest; so this is a safe, profitable 
investment. 


NOT “CHEAP”—BUT VERY GOOD 


Fontana land is not ‘‘cheap” land, but is located in the very heart and center of the South- 
ern California Navel Orange Belt; is high, well-drained, has a remarkable frostless 
record; is good lemon land; has fine gravity water rights; is on the electric car line from 
Los Angeles, on the Foothill Boulevard, Ocean to Ocean Highway, two transcontinental 
railway lines; is highly improved, with shaded streets, good schools, etc. There is 
nothing “‘cheap” about Fontana—BUT—diligent, ambitious men and women, who consider 
themselves good enough to have the BEST, will find that the easy terms and the special 
facilities at Fontana makes it possible for them to get a beautiful and productive home 
at Fontana, with no more capital and no more work than it would take to get a good 
farm, anywhere. 








Let us Deliver a Thousand Hens on YOUR 
Fontana Orange Grove 


Save time and correspondence by writing fully and frankly in your first letter how much capital you have, 
and in what manner you would like to consider a Fontana Investment. This is a safe concern to write to. 


References to the financial and business standing of 
Fontana Land Co. are made to Sunset Magazine 
Information Bureau; First National Bank of Los 
Angeles; Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank; San 
Bernardino National Bank; First National Bank of 
Rialto, Calif. 


Fontana Land Company is one of the largest and 
strongest development companies of Southern 
California. Its main offices are at Fontana, so 
that it is steadily in touch with the groves for which 
it cares, and with the settlers, in whose prosperity 
it is always interested. 


FONTANA LAND COMPANY 


548 South Spring Street FONTANA, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, California 


No matter what the growers did, the 
vines died. Spraying, sulphuring, fer. 
tilizing, nothing saved the vineyards, 
Inexorable as the boll weevil in Southern 
cotton the disease spread, with the same 
results. Whole provinces were devastated, 
Men, women and children went hungry 
because the vines died. At last it was 
discovered that a minute plant louse 
which killed the roots was the cause of the 
devastation. This aphis came from the 
United States where it flourished on the 
wild grape. And the United States also 


of wild American grapes staid sound and 
healthy despite the best efforts of the 
parasite. So France proceeded to repiant 
its immense vineyards on root stock sup- 
plied by the wild grape of the United 
States. But the distress of the phylloxera 
Visitation is still vivid in the memory. 
similar fate is in store for the wine 
grape growers of California if the manu- 








| immoral. 








facture and sale of fermented grape juice 
falls under the ban of the law. Thousands 
of growers will be practically pauperized, 
Most of them are family men past the 
prime of life, for the number of new wine- 
grape vineyards set out in the last few 
years is exceedingly small. If you, 
thoughtful reader, believe this statement 
to be exaggerated, crank your car, travel 
a few hundred miles through the country 
of the grape, talk with the growers and 
look into conditions with your own eyes. 
Except for the flaming resentment or the 
brooding bitterness of the population, 
the journey through this charming region 
of the vine will be a most pleasant excur- 
sion. Talk to the bankers and merchants, 
the railroad and professional men of 
Bacchus’ Far Western domain. They 
will tell you that the end of the wine in- 
dustry will be the beginning of bankrupt 
stores, of receiverships for electric lines, 
of vacant houses, + ie eb farms, of 
widespread unemployment and distress 
in dozens of old communities, in a dis- 
trict larger than many a New England 
state. Carpenters, mechanics, coopers, 
motor dealers, public-utility corpora- 
tions and jitney-bus operators, the Stan- 
dard Oil Company and the day laborer 
will all feel the pr when a most im- 
portant branch of California’s agricultural 
activity comes crashing to the ground. 
Put yourself in Mrs. Billings’ place. 
(E. M. are the initials; Calistoga, Cali- 
fornia, is the postofice address). In 
your mind assume the burden of worry 
that robs hundreds of hillside grape 
growers of their sleep. Would you like to 
see the work of a lifetime, the fruit of 
twenty or thirty years’ hard labor wiped 
out in a day? Would you like to find 
yourself, overnight, at the foot of the 
hard trail that you started to climb when 


| you were young, full of vigor and hope? 


It is not a question whether the business 


| of raising grapes unfit for any use except 
| wine- making and the fermentation of 


their juice into a beverage is moral or 
For more than fifty years the 
state of California has pronounced this 


| business legitimate, has aided and encour- 


aged it. Throughout all the years 
when the wine industry was fighting for 
a foothold in the markets of the world 
the state increased the appropriations to 
encourage the business. Now it is pro- 
posed at one blow to wipe out completely 
the life work of thousands. 

What are you going to do about it? 


furnished the remedy. Certain varicties | 
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Western Finance 










Far 


est. 


A department devoted to investments in the 
We endeavor to accept only the 
sofr Pp 


ible and reliable 





institutions. 





Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 














ET us suppose you have $2000 and 
want to invest it in a first mort- 

, gage on real estate. First you 
have to find a borrower. After he 

has becn located, you will have to have 
the property appraised, the abstract 
d, the papers made out and the 


searc:! 
transit: tion recorded. Thereafter you 
will hove to collect the interest and finally 


the principal. 

Now let us suppose that you, having 
$2000, find a borrower with exceptionally 
good security who wants $20,000. So 
you go and find nine other persons who 
also have $2000 each to loan out. You 
combine your capital, make the loan, 
have the mortgage deposited with a trust 
company and have this trust company 
give © ach of the ten investors a certificate 
stating that the holder has a one-tenth 
interest in the aforesaid mortgage. 

That, in the simplest language, is the 
rocess of issuing a mortgage certificate. 
deeds of millions of these mortgage 
certificates are now outstanding in Europe 
and they are very popular among dis- 
criminating investors in the United States. 
Of late they have been gaining in esteem 
in California, where the issuance of mort- 
gage certificates has been safeguarded by 
legislation which is considered a model of 

its kind. 

Under the stringent California law no 
one can issue mortgage certificates except 
companies having a minimum paid-up 
capital of at least $250,000. Nor can 
these companies issue more certificates 
than twenty times their capital and sur- 
plus. Experience has shown this to be a 
safe limitation. These provisions, of 
course, serve to keep irresponsible people 
out of the business. 

The purpose of the large capital re- 
quirement is, of course, to protect the 
certificate holder against loss. If a bor- 
rower fails to pay interest or principal, 
the mortgage company has to pay the 
money out of its capital. Hence the in- 
vestor has double security, being pro- 
tected both by a first mortgage and by 
the guaranty of the mortgage company. 

California companies are limited by 
the State Law to a loan not to exceed 
one-half the value of the real property 
taken as security. The value of this 
property is checked by an appraiser ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner 
and Bank Examiner of California and 
appraisements have to be made at least 
once every two years. This security can 
also readily be checked by the investor. 

Mortgage insurance companies can pay 
aliberal rate of interest for the reason that 


Western Mortgage Certificates 


By R. N. Burgess 


they do not take deposits and therefore | 


do not have to fortify themselves by 
keeping on hand a large amount of idle 
cash capital and if actively engaged in the 
business, they can turn over their capital 
a number of times each year. Therein 
is the possibility of a company operating 
on a margin of one-half of one per cent to 
one per cent, to earn from seven to ten 
per cent per annum upon its capital in- 
vestment. 

It is only reasonable to assume that the 
company issuing 7 a 6% certificate is re- 
ceiving 614 or 7%, or making a margin 
of from one-half of one per cent to one per 
cent as its premium. California insur- 
ance records show the average premium 
of mortgage insurance companies in this 
state to be about three-fourths of one per 
cent. 

If there are no good loans, they can 
regulate their loans by refusing to sell 
certificates; if there is no demand for 
certificates, they can refuse to lend. 
These safety features make it possible for 
mortgage insurance companies to operate 
on a smaller margin than probably any 
other business. 

As well as safety, the certificate repre- 
sents convenience. They come in multi- 
ples of $100, interest is payable quarterly 
to the registered owner. 

Mortgage certificates generally run 
from three to ten years. This affords the 
holder an opportunity of frequently 
shifting his investment if he so desires. 
Their market ability has been proved 
quite satisfactorily. They have been 
readily absorbed, while the market prices 
range from 98 to 101. Certificates must 
not be looked upon as speculative; they 
run for a short time and there is no great 
possibility of a great rise or fall in their 
face value. 

Each certificate bears the certification 
of a reliable title insurance company that 
the mortgage is a first lien upon real es- 
tate, and that the title thereof is vested 
in a trust company as trustee. The trust 
company then certifies that the outstand- 
ing certificates do not exceed the face 
value of the mortgages deposited as 
security. 

It is generally conceded that California 
has the most comprehensive mortgage in- 
surance laws in force today. They have 
been the subject of much discussion 
throughout the state, and by the principal 
law journals. Protection afforded by 
state regulations and examinations of the 
companies engaged in this character of 
business is a great protection to the in- 
vesting public. 















NVESTMENT HOUSES AND 

BOND DEALERS HITHER- 
TO HAVE DONE BUSINESS 
with not more than one per cent of 
the population. In the Far West 
their clientshave been less than one 
per cent of the population. The 
Westerner with $2000 to $5000 left 
the money in the savings bank. No 
other part of the country shows as 
large per capita savings bank de- 
posits as the Far West. Why? 
Because the average small capi- 
talist does not know about bonds. 
But he is learning: He wants to 
get more than 3% and 4 per cent 
on his money. He wants to buy 
bonds, but he does not quite know 
how to go about it. There are 
thousands of these new investors, 
none of them ever reached by any 
financial mailing list, who are 
thinking about bonds, considering 
the purchase of securities. Many 
of them are turning to SUNSET 
Magazine for advice and guidance, 
because SuNSET has their confi- 
dence. Easterners, too. They 
want the higher Western interest 
rates. 

Space on the financial pages of 
SUNSET is open only to reliable in- 
vestment houses of established 
reputation. Firms of this char- 
acter desirous of widening the 
circle of their clients are invited to 
correspond with the Advertising 
Manager, SuNSET Magazine, San 
Francisco, Cal. 










Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


60 WALL st. 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5Z to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 


Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “U” 


Copy sent on request 


Williams.Trothé Goleman 


Securities 


Direct Wire to Columbus and Phi‘a. Markets 

















6% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


Maturities: 2 to 10 years. 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 


in California. Fully guaranteed as to principal 


The ideal investment 


Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Under State Supervision. 


Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
































































NEW YORK 


Interest Quarterly. 


Write for booklet. 
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Are you one of the thousands of 
Americans who year after year 
carry a deceptive, unreliable watch? 

If you are, it’s safe to say you 
don’t feel any attachment for your 
watch. 

No man or woman ever con- 
ceived a sentimental fondness for a 
watch that wouldn’t keep time. 

Yet they carry them. Why do 
they? 

Jewelers do not like to sell cheap 
watches because it is not even a 
gamble that they will keep accurate 
time. 

They are of no use in any trade 
or profession where accuracy of 
time is an important factor. 

Their only market is with 
those so lacking in orderliness 
of mind that they will en- 
dure constant inaccuracies, 
or the misguided who pay 





too little, notknowingthat / 
90% of the value of a Yy 
good watch movement Y 

is zot material, but the WY pepe 
time and skill of the ¢77Z2: -— 
workmen who made ee 


and put that material together. 


Are You Part of That 
Cheap Watch Market? 


Are you the unfortunate possessor 
of awatch from whose use you get 
little satisfaction and from whose 
ownership you derive no pride? 

If so, indulge us for a moment 
while we tell you about the Hamil- 
ton Watch. 

The Hamilton Watch is never 
made with less than 17 jewels. 

Railroads will not permit an em- 
ployée responsible for the life or 
safety of passengers to carry a watch 
with less than 17 jewels. 

On most American railroads 
every man on a train crew must 
have his watch inspected periodic- 











**The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’? 


ally and must equip himself with a 
watch that does not vary over 30 
seconds a week. Railroad men 
naturally choose their watches with 
care and purpose. 
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The majority of railroad men 
carry Hamilton Watches. 

Their watches keep accurate 
time. 

Now the question is, do you 
really want a watch that keeps ac- 
curate time? 

If you do, tell your jeweler so, 
mention your desire to him casually, 
some time. 

Observe his interest. Jewelers 
are but human. They do not like 
to risk losing a customer by telling 
him what he ought to pay to get a 
really accurate watch. They know 
that lots of people are likely to re- 
sent what they call “‘being talked 
into paying more.’”’ 
































When you consult your 
watch, do you have 
to guess where the 
minute hand belongs? 
Does your watch mock 
your intelligence with 
constant inaccuracies? 


But when a man comes along 
who has grasped the fact that if he 
wants a fine, durable watch he must 
pay the price of a suit of clothes to 
get it, the jeweler will go to any 
length to satisfy him, and will cheer- 
fully give much of his time to seeing 
that the purchaser has his watch 
properly adjusted to his personal 
requirements and that it seeps ac- 
curate time. 

If you begin to talk accuracy to 
your jeweler he will begin to talk 
Hamilton to you. 

If before you see your jeweler 
you want a broader familiarity with 
what makes a fine watch 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
‘The Timekeeper”’ 


It has condensed into 36 readable pages the 
story of what makes a watch worthy of carry- 
ing. It shows all Hamilton Models for men and 
women—from the $12.25 Movement Alone 
($13.00 in Canada), or a Movement to fit your 
present watch case, and cased watches at $25, 

28, $40, $50, $80 and so on, up to $150 for the 
Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k extra heavy gold 
case. The book will be sent free on request. 


Hamilton Watch Company 


Dept. 2 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The Highest Point 
a9 HAT can be attained —in quality, 
in building, in service —is the 
achievement of Firestone special- 

ists and in the culmination of these 
ideals is found the reason for Firestone 
leadership — for greater mileage and 
satisfaction to Firestone users. On the 
rough road, the steep road — on the 
level — Firestone Tires will get you 


there and bring you back safely — 
economically. 


Firestone 
Non-Skid Tires 


FirEsTONE Tire € RuBBER COMPANY 
‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’ 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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